








iors of the Day. 





told of a countryman, who, on his 
.ti, from some point down the river, 
it elevated by sundry “drinks,” but 
ld have it, found a boat at the wharf, 
his way as he thought. 
ing the wharf a man came around 
e fellow handed out a five dollar bill 
ur dollars and ninety-five cents, in 
mmed it into his pocket-book with 
supposing the clerk had made a mis- 
he leaned back into his chair and 
tle while, and he was plucked awake 

, who again demanded his fare. The 
mly took five cents, and the fellow 
'adoze. Ere he had fairly got into 
‘e and friends far away, around came 
tain, and thus it went on for a long 


»w thought it very inconvenient, and 
'e the collector a nuisance, and give 
ice besides; so he said; 

a da-n-ger (hic) ous (hic) bo-boat?” 
8,” said the collector. “ Bran new.” 
ummy, (hic) why do (hic) don’t you 
(hic) hair at once, not bo bother a fel 
t every mile as 1- comes due?” 
i the collector, “ where do you think 


hinnati,” said the passenger. 
said the polite collector, “why you 
vut of your reckoning. This is the 
!l this afternoon you have been riding 
‘en New Albany and Portland.” 
ion sobered him. 


CHINKING ALOUD. 


true love never does run smooth. A 
n of our acquaintance lately found it 
ought, to punish the hesitating fair 
ind married himself to another. He 
‘ handsome fellow. The subject be- 
‘ome party, one of the company asked, 
ry sudden? I did not know that he 
inted with her.” Upon some one an- 
a8 a foolish fellow, and being angry 
h, determined to marry the first girl 





jue ;” a young lady, who was present 


timed, “O dear me, I wish he had 
ique!”” We never heard of a better 
iking aloud. 
¢+soce > 
‘<GUMENTATIVE YOUTH. 
ast to do, do It with all thy might,” 
\ to his son one morning. 
morning,” replied Bill, with an en- 
in his eye. 
as it, my darling?” and the father’s 
gh his offspring’s curls. 
ped Jack Edwards till he yelled like 
uld have heard him holler, dad.” 
unhappy, while he explained that 
ra imply a case like that, and con- 
l= 
10t have done that, my child.” 
wolloped me,” retorted Bill. 
»stulated his sire, “ to have fled from 
ie.” 
Bill, by way of a final clincher, “ but 
ice as fast as I can.” 
sighed, went to his study, took upa 
‘red to compose himself and a sermon 
ice and precept. 
oe — 
\NISTER’S MISTAKE, 
an of eighty-four, having taken to 
damsel of about sixteen, the clergy- 











the other end of the church, sir.” 
int with the font?” asked the old 


r pardon,” said the clerical wit, “I 
d brought the child here to be 


CONUNDRUMS. 


men’s love letters so liable to go 
they are always miss-directed. 
like an old maid? When there is 





$ capstan like “ How do you do?” 
just after the bow (aft o’ the bow). 
og-days like crystal snow-flakes? 
all over in winter. 

tain a hundred men? When he 


r not a soldier? When he is a-bed, 


diers the most worthy of men? 
ilways on the right. 

ference between a darkey sergeant 
‘closes de files,” and the other de- 


bler like Hamlet's grave digger? 
“pi with a spade, and Says ** how 
. 


called the “power behind the 
he plays the deuce and throws an 
ir. 

riect robber? When he Swit 

r diamonds, sie 
semble a stingy man at a bar? 
nething up and goes it alone, 
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IN THE SNOW. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 





WAS hanging clothes on the line. 
I detested it, and I was getting | 
furiously angry. It was intensely 
cold, my fingers, bundled up in | 
great white mittens, were like 
lumps of ice, my feet sympathized 
strongly. The wind blew and 


flying round my head. I knew by 
former trials how blue my nose 
was, and how purple my cheeks. 
If 1 had been a man [should have 
said something very strong, and 
dashed away at the pins and the 
clothes ina manner that would 

) speedily have demolished both. 
But as 1 was ouly a woman, I only thought the ex- 
pressive phrases -and fumbled carefully with my 
mittened icicles. 

The porch door opened. 

“Margaret! Marga-ret!”” 

I turned round on the slippery snow, and holding 
by the rope to steady myself, I screamed: 

“What!” 

“Come in, right away.” 

“But the clothes aren’t half out,” I cried, in 
return. 

“Come in. Somebody wants to see you.” 

Aunt Margaret had hardly shut the door before I 
was on the step. I went into the kitchen, half dizzy 
with my cold, and the heat of the room, and the pain 
of my fingers. I didn’t expect to find any company 
there, but the fire had got low in the sitting-room and 





Aunt Margaret had invited them to the kitchen fire. | hands for the fetters, Charlotte?” 
Close by the stove sat two people, a young lady and | “ Not till you hold your hand for the ring,”’ she re- 
| plied, and I thought I detected a warning in her voice. 


gentleman, but at that moment I saw only the lady, 
—though I had not seen her before since she was 
grown, I knew her instantly—my cousin Charlotte 
Leigh, from Boston. My first sight of her gave mea 
confused idea of velvet and fur, and of the handsomest 
face I had ever seen, all mingled with an exasperating 
consciousness of the state of my own complexion and 
habiliments. 

«“ Your cousin Charlotte, Margaret,” my aunt said. 

Having managed to get one mitten off, I advanced 
and put my hand in hers. 

« You will excuse the coolness of my greeting,” I 
said, alluding rather more to my fingers than my 
manner, for she could not restrain a slight shudder 
as our hands met. ‘“ But I am not at present in my 
natural condition. I’m more than half frozen.” 

I took off my ungainly hood and shawl, while Char- 
lotte laughed gaily, with a certain childish manner 
that quite enchanted me. 

During the process of thawing, Charlotte watched 
me with some interest. Ina moment she bent for- 
ward and took my hand, saying: 

«“ Now that the purple is fading from your face, you 


begin to look like the Margaret I remember. Let me | 


present my cousin Reede Staniels.” 

If almost any other person had spoken like that, I 
should have been annoyed, but in her voice I was not. 
Reede Staniels bowed gracefully to me, and I looked 
at him for the first time. 

He was a slender, haughty looking young man, but 
when he smiled or wished to please, his face softened 
and glowed. I had heard Charlotte speak of Reede 


ago she had written that he was in Europe. I had 
always had an idea that Charlotte would marry her 
cousin Reede, though she had never said so, and her 
flirting proclivities were alarmingly developed; but 
Reede enjoyed the privilege of first flirter. 


| 
| 
| 
flapped the frozen clothes into my | 
face,—when my shawl was not | 


; 
t 


_ 

As I became warmer I talked faster,—slightly an- 
noyed all the time by the presence of the young man, 
who had risen and sauntered to the window. He 
suddenly turned and asked: 

“Ts this the village hotel opposite?” 

Charlotte laughed. 

‘Do you intend to engage a suite there?” she 
asked. 

“That depends,” he replied, resuming his indolent 
air. 

“Ts ita call or a visit?” Lasked of Charlotte; ‘tell 
me the latter, and I shall be forever grateful.” 

“ The latter, then,” said Charlotte, with an enchant- 
ing smile. 

“And your ballsand operas—think of the sacrifice,” 
I said. 

“Farewell for a time,” she cried, tossing her muff 
on the table. 

Reede turned again from the window. 

“Then I shall not escort you home to-morrow?” 

*““No; you will return alone and report at my 
father’s house.” 

“ Will return? You are imperative; you do not 
know but I have decided to stay here.” 

‘Stay here!” exclaimed Charlotte, who stood be- 
fore the little mirror arranging her hair. ‘Tell it in 
Gath! Publish it in Askelon! The daughters of 
Boston will mourn—for Reede Staniels has taken 
flight.” 

“In that case,” said Reede, with his hand on the 
door, “in that case it follows that the daughters of 
this village will rejoice.” 

He bowed to me with a rare, impudent grace, and 
went out. 

Charlotte had seen the look and the bow, and 
glanced at me to see its effect. I could not helpsmil- 
ing as our eyes met. 

“What do you think of him?” she asked. 

“Very handsome, and quite killing—in his own 
estimation.” 

“O, you'll like him; everybody does,” she said. 

“Then it will be wise in me to submit to his attrac- 
tions gracefully,” I responded. “Shall [hold out my 





when we were children together, and a year or two | 


| Somehow I resented that tone; I had no idea of being 
| fascinated by my cousin’s cousin, and I said, with 
emphasis: 

“Then you'll see me forever free.” 

“Amen to that,’ was her response. 

Charlotte was inducted into our best chamber, 
which room, at her special request, I shared with her. 
I expected every day for a week that she would an- 
nounce her intention of returning home, but she did 
not; and after a few days more I ceased to expect it. 

Contrary to our expectations, Reede Staniels re- 
turned immediately to Boston. Charlotte said she 


two packages on the table and commencing to open | 
them. 

“Yow'll perceive I am more fortunate than the 
forsaken gentlemen in the city, for I can bring my 
offerings directly to their shrine.” 

He took from their warmly lined hiding-places two 
little clusters of flowers. He laid one in Lottie’s hand, 
then advanced to my side, saying, with more defer- 
ence in his tone: 

‘““Will Miss Ware accept these? Not for their 
rarity, but because it is winter time.” 

Fragrant, warm-looking honeysuckles and deep 
blue violets dropped softly on my work. 

I looked up into his face; he seemed to have been 
waiting to meet my eyes. He saw my thanks there 
before I could speak them. 

“Tam glad you like them,” he said, and turned 
away, leaving me slightly annoyed that I had gratified 
him by giving him the glance he had so evidently 
wished for. 

I had at our first meeting felt vexed at his thorough- 
ly at home air, here in the house of strangers, but 
that feeling passed away and gave place to a little 
amused surprise that he could be so. His manner 
was somewhat boyish, but the decided, proud cast of 
his features when in repose was so opposite to that 
appearance, that it gave one the idea that his real 
character did not lie on the surface. 

“T came particularly to take you two to ride,” he 
said, after a moment’s silence, during which we had 
been admiring our flowers, and he had been turning 
over the books on the table. 

“Will you go?” 

For some reason I imagined that Charlotte would 
prefer to go alone with him, and I did not doubt that 
he would like that arrangement better. He had just 
come from her home, and they would have a thousand 


and evening. A great deal of the time I was busy 
with some household duties, and many other times I 
left to Charlotte the pleasure uf entertaining or of 
being entertained by him. 

A fortnight he had been with us. Charlotte began 
to ask me to go home with her, but I did not wish to 
go. Since my last term in a city school, I had felt 
that if I was not to live in town, 1 must not allow 
myself to be so attracted by its gaieties—its concerts, 
its paintings, its innumerable beauties. 

At last, after many declarations, she asserted that, 
if I would not return with her, she should go in a 
week. I trusted something would detain her. 

It was aclear moonlight night, with cold, still air 
lying over snowy roadsand fields. Sleigh after sleigh 
dashed merrily away on the road to a neighboring 
town, where one of the wealthy gentlemen was to 
give a party in honor of his entrance to his new house. 
A stamping of feet on the doorstep, and a moment 
after Reede entered with radiant face and eager eyes. 
I was alone in the sitting-room. 

“What! Are you not ready?” heexclaimed. “All 
the rest have gone. Where’s Lottie?” 

I felt unaccountably nervous. 

“She has a severe cold and isin her room; she is 
very much disappointed that she cannot go.” 

“Ts her illness serious?” he asked. 

“0, no—I think not,” I said, and resumed the seat 
from which I had risen. 

He came nearer. 

“It is latenow; why don’t you put on your cloak?” 
he asked. 

“ But I thought I would not go, as Lottie could not 
be one of the party,’”’ I said. 

“ But I have thought of it all day; I insist upon 
your going—you must go!” 
He bent down, with one hand upon the arm of my 





things to talk of, about which I should know nothing. 
‘‘Nothing would be pleasanter. Come, Margaret,” 
said Charlotte, rising to go to her room. 
“T really should like to go; but it is very incon- 


| venient for me to go to-day,” I said, determined now 
| that I would not be teased into it. 


Charlotte cast a deprecating glance at me and closed 
the door. 

“It is impolite to urge you, I know, Miss Ware,” 
said Reede, ‘but I wish you would go.” 

“My excuse is true,” I said. 

“Then some other day you must make amends,” 
he said, stooping to inhale the perfume of the flowers 
I still held in my hand. 

Charlotte had said truly when she had told me that 
no one could help liking Reede. There was some- 
thing about him very attractive; for that reason I did 
not wish to like him. I never cared to like those to 
whom all paid tribute, 

“Thank you, I certainly will,” I replied to his last 
sentence. I feared I might be considered affected in 





thought a sojourn in the country too much for his 
a fortnight with us, when, one afternoon, a light, 


Reede, looking up at our faces at the window, lifted 
his hat and bowed low. 

« We'll have a splendid ride!’ cried Charlotte. 
| Doubtless,” I said, settling back to my sewing. 





temperament to endure. But Charlotte had not been | 


brilliant cutter suddenly whirled up at the gate, and | 


refusing to go now, but in truth I would much rather 
remain, and I was prone to do as inclination 
| prompted. ‘ 

Charlotte came down ready for her ride. 

“It’s no use urging her,” she said, looking at me. 
“My compliments to Mr. Marsden, if he comes.” 

“Who is Mr. Marsden?” asked Reede, with exag- 
gerated interest, pausing with the door in his hand. 





* You look as if you wasn’t going,” said Charlotte, 
| in a surprised tone. 

Reede opened the door as she was speaking, coming 
in with two little boxes in his hand. 

“You see I couldn’t help coming back, Lottie. 
Your father says you may stay as long as you like. 
| But you must hear the other side of the case—halfa 
dozen exquisites are dying because of your absence— 
| as many bouquets were doing the same thing in your 


hands of the housekeeper. But I mustn’t tell you 


sire I should veto, for I’ve brought my turn-out, as 
you see.” 

Charlotte stood with amused face listening to his 
talk. The glow over her face was one of real pleas- 


parlors last night, wasting their sweetness under the | 


any more, or you'll be wanting to go back, which de- | 


} ure. He sat down as he ceased speaking, putting his | 


“T must discover before I yo.” 

*O, he calls here,” replied Charlotte, with a glance 
at me. 

*O!” with prolonged inflection, came from Reede’s 
lips. The inflection told me that he thought he had 


with myself that I was provoked. Still more irri- 
tated was I when Mr. Marsden the lawyer happened 
to call that very afternoon, and was diligently chat- 
ting with me when Reede and Lottie returned. They 
expatiated so much on the sleighing that Mr. Marsden 
invited me to try it with him the next day, and I 
graciously accepted the invitation to the apparent 
amusement of Charlotte. 

Reede had taken up his abode in the hotel opposite. 


He drove us many rides; he took us to the country | 


amusements, he sauntered in at all hours of the day 


discovered why I staid at home, and I was provoked | 


| chair, his impetuous spirit shining in his eyes and 
penetrating to my heart. 

Why was Isointerestedin him? The tone in which 
| he said, “I have thought of it all day,” thrilled 
through me, his eyes melted my resolution not to go. 

“Come.” He took my hand and raised me from 
my chair. I went and donned wraps and furs. 

When we were fairly on cu. way, he said, looking 
| down at me with that irresistible glance of his: 

“And you were intending to disappoint me? But 
now I will take care of you to-night; I have you— 
you are in my power.” 

It was an instant before I could trust myself to 
answer words spoken in such a yoiceas that. I won- 
dered if he had ever spoken like that to Charlotte— 
toany one. That thought gave mea reply in indif- 
ferent tones: 

“ Then be lenient, be generous to your prisoner—” 

“ Or she may repent having placed herself in my 
hands,”’ he interrupted—“ were you not guving to say 
' that?” 
| “You have said that,’ I replied. ‘ There is no 
need of my repeating it.” 

“But you will not repent—you will trust me to- 
night—Margaret?” 

That name in such a manner was acaress. His face 
was absolutely luminous; I dared not look at it. He 
seemed yielding to some powerful impulse, now that 
for the first time he saw me unrestrained by another’s 
presence. 

A thought of Charlotte came coldly across me; then 
Iremembered certain things she had said that had 
given me the idea that Reede Staniels was one of that 
| detestable species—a male flirt. recalled that suave 
distance of manner which I generally employed with 
him. It seemed to freeze him instantly; he became 
deferential and polite, and almost silent. 

A light, filmy haze was spreading over the sky; it 
softened the bright moonlight and obscured the stars. 
| “Isthis the turn, Mr. Stanicls?” Lasked as he took 
the right of four corners. 

* Yes, this leads to R——, doesn’t it? That sleigh 
ahead is one of our party, I believe.” 

“Then we are right,” I said. “I’m not familiar 
with this locality at all.” 
| “And you must not be lost with me,” he said in 
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such icy tones that I half repented my coolness; but 
it appeared the only safe way for me. 

The swift going horse sped like the wind over the 
road; it was a lonely, winding way—over hills and 
into valleys. The haze thickened over the sky, flakes 
of snow fell softly on my face, and flecked with white 
the furry robe round me. It was a deceitful storm; 
for it came gently at first, luring us on, fur we thought | 
it would not snow much. 

We rode on, turning corners by guess now, for I 
became convinced that we had lost our way, and there 
were no houses where we could inquire. The snow 
came thicker, clogging the horse’s feet and impeding 
his speed. We could not see anything before nor 
around us but the silent fall of whiteness. At last 
the horse dropped into a slow, toilsome walk up a 
hill. The reins hung loose in Reede’s hand. 

“Truly, [did not mean to get lost,” he said, in an 
apologetic tone. 

“No, [had not thought you did,” I replied. 

He put his disengaged arm round me, drawing me 
closer, and stooping his face nearer mine. 

“And, truly, [am not sorry,” he said; ‘do not re- 
quire me to feel sorrow for anything that gives me 
your presence without chance of interruption.” 

I laughed. 

* You need not fear intrusion here, certainly,” I 
said. 

“Do not torment me!” he cried, with sudden and 
overpowering impetuosity. “I will not bear it; you 
have been repellant to me to a degree that would have 
cured a passion less strong than mine; but I ask now 
to know if I am very disagreeable to you. Margaret, 
be kind.” 

His hair swept over my check, his hot breath sighed 
across my lips. For my life I could not at that mo- 
ment command my voice. And I firmly believed him 
to be engaged to my cousin Charlotte. Was it possi- 
ble he was playing with me? I asked myself. 

“You do not reply,” he said, in a low, passionate 
voice; ‘you are colder than this snow—but I love 
you, O, I love you!” 

Suddenly and powerfully he drew me to him, 
prisoning my lips with a fiery, penetrating kiss. 

He released me and gathered the lines hurriedly in 
both hands. It was time he did so, for the horse had 
reached the top of the hill, and was plunging down in 
such a zigzag course as at any other time would have 

made me half afraid; but now I felt willing to die,— 
to die by the side of the man I loved. I feared terror 
and pain would come if Charlotte knew of this; I 
could see nothing but trouble for a lover like this. 


The horse stopped short—so abruptly that I was 
almost thrown from the sleigh. Reede sprang out 
aud went to the horse's head. I imagined something 
was wrong about the harness, Reede had hardly 
reached his head before the horse dashed aside, throw- 
ing out his front feet, hitting Reede a blow that sent 
him prostrate. Though I could not see distinctly, I 
knew from the horse’s appearance. The horse reared 
and danced. J held the reins, but he did not seem to 
feel the strength—it was all I had—with which I 
sawed at his mouth. <A deadly, horrible feeling was 
at my heart. Keede did not rise. At last the horse 
stood stilla moment; I dropped the lines and slid 
from the cutter, staggering through the snow till I 
reached the spot where Reede had fallen. I forgot 
that the horse might run away. 

I brushed the thick falling snow from his face. He 
was stunned, but 1 did not know whether he was 
otherwise injured. My love rose and overcame all 
the barriers I had placed about it. If he would look 
into my eyes again, I would not refuse him what he 
sought there. 

Finally consciousness returned; he tried to rise, 
and at last stood with trembling hand on my arm, 

The horse stood quiet. 

“Can you walk to him, or shall I bring him here?” 
I asked. 

He tried to walk, but could not. 

“T’ve hurt me here,” he said, putting his hand to 
his side; then, impatiently—* I am helpless.” 

Fortunately, my country life had taught me how to 
drive. Reede sat down powerless, suffering, I knew, 
more than he had told. I turned the horse—not be- 
cause I knew the way back, but because I hoped the 
horse might knuwit. Alongrideofsilence. Iturned 
to Reede who sat quietly, his handkerchief to his face. 
I bent nearer. 

“ What is it?” I said in sudden fear. I touched his 
handkerchief. In the dim light I could see dark 
spots upon it. 

“Only blvod,” he said. 

“My Gol!” I cried in agony, “ You bleed—how 
much are you hurt?” 

* To death, I hope,” he said, in a low, weak tone. 

My suffering seemed more than I could bear. 

* Live, O, live!” I murmured close to his cheek, 
* or my love will kill me.” 

Even in that gloom I saw the lightning-like flash 
of his eyes; I felt the sweet smile that curved his 
lips. 

“*God has not forgotten me,” he said, hia forehead 
bending to my shoulder. “In my despair a few min- 
utes ago, I almoat thought so. I must live now.” 

He did live, but it was after much suffering and 
danger. The hurt he received was internal, and long 
in healing. The long distance we were obliged to 
ride before reaching assistance, made the wound 
worse. The horse, true to his instinct, carried us to 
the hotel where Reede staid. 

‘+ How was the party?” asked Charlotte, when I 
entered her room. 

“I didn’t go,” I said. 

She sat up in bed, rubbing ber eyes [6 look at me. 
She saw something on my face, for she exclaimed: 


“What hare you been doing, then?” 

I sat down on the side of the bed. | 
“ Were you ever engaged to your cousin Reede?” | 
T asked. 


her face and was gone, 

“A sort of tacit engagement,” she said, slowly—“a 
kind of agreement our fathers made, for us to ratify 
if we would.” 

“And you have never done it?” I inquired. 
“No,”—after a pause—* he loves you.” 

“It is very strange he should,” I said, beginning to 
wonder that he did—I a country girl, when he knew 
the polished ladies of the city. 

“Strange!” cried Charlotte. “Have you never 
known that you are magnificent? No, you have not 
known it. Therein lies the charm.” 

“Are you sorry he loves me?” 

“A little.” 

She said afterwards,—a year after, when she was 
dressing me for my marriage— 

‘Had I known a year ago that you had grown to 
such a face and form, I should not have brought Reede 
Staniels into the country with me.” 

“Why?” T said. 

“ Because I thought I wanted him to love me.” 
“And now?” with a smile. 

“Now I would rather be loved by Marston Hunt— 
you know. So put forever at rest those conscientious 
compunctions that revealed themselves that night you 
so suddenly asked if I was ‘engaged to my cousin 
Reede.’ But 'tis the truth—he did use to flirt. Don’t 
be annoyed—he never looked at anybody as he does 
at you. You will be happy,—he is good—he is noble.” 
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DOCTOR FINCH’S FREAK. 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 
Asa general rule, it is an unpleasant thing to be 
taken for what you are not. 1 was once mistaken for 
somebody else, and was, in consequence, within an 
ace of perishing by a dreadful and horrifying death ; 
yet such was the peculiar character of the accident 
which betell me, that if you had set eves on me, as 
my brother-in-law did, at the time when I was about 
to undergo that death, instead of pitying me, you 
would have burst, as he did, into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. And now, if I have sufficiently 
piqued your curiosity, [ will begin my story, 

My name is Joshua Tetley, and I am clerk to the 
well-known auctioneers of Spottleton, Messrs. Lott 
and Bidder. ‘Two miles from Spottleton there is a 
farm called Alderbrook, rented by my brother-in- 


a jovial christening party, convened to celebrate the 
arrival of my sister Sarah’s first baby. The egg-flip 
consumed on the occasion was copious in quantity 
and powerful in quality. It got into several people’s 
heads. Ideny that it got into mine. It made me 
philosophical and argumentative, nothing more. 
When we broke up—it was eleven o’clock, and eleven 
o’clock is reckoned a late hour in Spottleton—when 
we broke up, I was offered seats in half-a-dozen 
friendly conveyances. I courteously declined them 
all; and taking my friend Dick Tomlinson by the 
arm, set off to walk home with him. 

“Most successful party,” says Dick. 

“ Most successful,” I answered. 

‘As a family man, Joshua,” continued Dick, “T 


stunner. Likewise the lobster salad.” 
“ And the flip?” I inquired. 
“Simply glorious.” 
* And the company?” 


understand.” 


** Except one.” 
© You allude to Dr. Finch?” 


muddy, and my soles are single.” 


are double.” 


our fraternal kindness turned to curds and whey, 
and we grew quite abusive. . 

“You funk the footpath, Dick,” says I. 

“Funk! What is there to funk?” 


copse at midnight, shooting rabbits with an air-gun.’ 


to pass his house in company with a—” 
“ With a what?” I exclaimed, fiercely. 
* Party in a state of beer,” replied Dick. 


forth we meet as strangers. Good night, sir.” 


lip. ‘“ Accused of vulgar excess, by a friend of eigh 








OF OUR UNION. 


A look of pain or something akin to it passed over , the performance of magical arts, in summoning spirits 


law, Charley Stubbs; and at this farm I male one of 


may state to you confidentially, that the baby isa 


“Perfection. Not a single invitation declined, I 


“Tdo. Charley asked him out of civility, as being 
his next neighbor; but nobody expected he would 
come. Here we are at the turnstile, Dick. Which 
way shall we take—the footpath, or the main read?” 

“The road,” replied Tomlinson; * the footpath is 


“T prefer the footpath,” I remarked; “ my soles 


Now you will hardly believe that two such tranquil | I could not see much of his face, for his head was 
philosophers as Dick and I were, just before, began 
to squabble over this petty question. All the milk of | med, low-crowned hat; but I could perceive that he 


Spottleton, leaving me leaning against the turnstile. 


#’ the ills of life victorious.” “ Who fears Finch?” | 
I murmured, valiantly. “Not I! I long tosee the 

man, to behold this recluse, who refuses to mix in | 
any society, and who is reported to spend his time in 


| 
| out of Pembroke tables, and in confidential conferen- 
ces with ghosts, whose bodily part has centuries since | 
| mouldered into dust.” Accordingly I struck my | 
j blackthorn stick boldly upon the ground, and strode 
| forward along the footpath. 

Spottleton Church clock was striking half-past 

eleven just as I reached that part of the oak-copse 
which lay nearest to Dr. Finch’s dwelling. I peered 
through the darkness at the outline of the old-fash- 
ioned house. There was a light in one of the attic 
windows. “Probably his aged housekeeper retiring 
to rest,” I thought. Another light in the ground- 
floor, “The doctor,” I said to myself, ** in his study, 
engaged in his incantations. I should dearly like to 
see him. The curtains are apparently undrawn, he 
keeps no dog, and the gardener sleeps half a mile 
away. I will strike through the wood, and get 
nearer to the house.” 
So I struck into the wood, but found it harder 
work than I expected. I stumbled repeatedly over 
the gnarled roots which interlaced each other in 
every direction; I floundered up to my ankles 
through heaps of dead leaves; and, in short, L began 
te envy Tomlinson on the high road. Presently, 
however, I reached a small space of ground from 
which all the timber had been removed, and paused 
to take breath and look around me. The night was 
very dark, for there was no moon, and the sky was 
overcast, 80 that I could see only a very short dis- 
tance before me; but I could distinguish that there 
were two objects, differing from each other in size 
and shape, placed in the centre of the open space. I 
drew nearer, as cir pectly as possible, and pre- 
sently discovered that the two objects were a rustic 
seat, which, I may mention, was firmly fastened to 
the ground, and a chair: the former was unoccupied, 
while in the latter a gentlemvn was seated. 





“ Clearly Dr. Finch,” said I to myself, “enjoying 
the tranquil silence of the midnight hour Rather a 
damp, chilly night, though, I must confess, for this 
sort of amusement; but tastes differ, and I dare say 
the worthy doctor has lived a good deal abroad, and 
been accustomed to the open air.” * But what does 
he want with two seats?” says Conjecture No. 1. 
* Possibly Mrs. Miles, his housekeeper, has been 
bearing him company,” replies Conjecture No. 2; 
“or, if the chronic rheumatism under which she la- 
bors render that idea totally inadmissible, perhaps 
the doctor likes one for his legs.””’ Whatever the 
meaning of the second might be, however, I deter- 
mined to introduce myself to the recluse at once, and 
do what all Spottleton had hitherto been unable to 
do—entice him forth from his shell of seclusion; so I 
made up a neat little speech on the spur of this mo- 
ment, and then, advancing in front of Dr. Finch, as 
uearly as the darkness would enable me to guess, 
addressed him as follows: 

“Doubtless, Dr. Finch, you are an old traveller, 
and therefore not easily susprised. You wont be 
surprised at my diverging from the public footpath 
to inquire after your health. My name is Tetley, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Stubbs, who asked you to 


to strike, when some obedient spirit would come and 
release him from his bonds. Then, what was the 
meaning of the other seat? Why, this: Dr. Finch 
was a polite gentleman, and placed it for the spirit to 
sit down upon, in case he or she should be fatigued 
by his or her disentangling exertions. I felt so pleased 
at my discovery that I closed my eyes to think over 
it, and presently fell fast asleep. 

I slept profoundly, but uneasily. I felt a sensation 
as if clock-work was going on inside my head. This 
possibly (1 speak with diffidence), might arise from 
the moist sugar with which my economical sister had 
sweetene: the egg-flip, instead of using the best lump. 
But I also experienced the touch of material hands 
pulling pretty smartly at my legs, and arranging 
some substance of an irritating and prickly character 
around them. Then I awoke. The sensation which 
I had felt about my lower limbs was not caused by a 
mere dream. Some being, natural or supernatural, 
had visited the open space in the oak-copse during my 
lumbers, and had dis} 1 a truss or two of mouldy- 
smelling straw around the bench on which I sat. I 
attempted to stretch out my hand, for the purpose of 
discovering whether a similarly polite attention had 
been accorded to my companion, when I found, to my 
horror and astonishment, that my arms were bound 
to my sides, aici that I, like my silent companion, was 
securely fastened to my seat! I felt that this was 
ungentlemanlike (or unladylike) conduct on the part 
of the spirits. What had I to do with their elvish 
pranks? I came there merely as a spectator, to 
gratify my curiosity. Let them tie up Dr. Finch as 
tight as they please with all the knots enumerated in 
the Seaman’s Manual, but really they have no busi- 
ness to lay a single shadowy finger on me. Dr. Finch 
is a brother of their own craft; let them do with him 
as they list, but as for me, Joshua Tetley, a prosaic, 
wide-awake auctioneer’s clerk—I shall expostulate 
with the doctor on the subject. So, slowly turning 
my head towards him, I addressed my companion 
thus, in a clear, distinct voice: 

“Dr. Finch! I’m sorry for it, but I really must 
awaken you. Your preternatural acquaintances (very 
good fellows, I dare say) have been here, and tied me 
up. Please to request them to let me go; my land- 
lady is sitting up for me at home, and I don’t know 
what the consequences mayn’t be—Dr. Finch, I 
say!” 

I shouted out the last words as if I was hailing a 
ship. Immediately afterwards, a voice shouted in 
return: 

“Allright; I’m coming directly.” 

I was fairly bewildered; not at the sound of the 
voice, nor at the words it uttered, but at the place 
from whence it came. The figure at my side, which 
I had all along supposed to be Dr. Finch, sat speech- 
less and motionless: while the voice proceeded from 
& personage at least a hundred yards off, whose out- 
line was dimly discernible, owing to a lantern which 
he carried in his hand. 

The advancing figure drew rapidly nearer, and 
presently halted a few paces in front of me; I had 
never before set eyes on the Alderbrook Recluse, as 
he was called; but I at once recognized, by the popu- 
lar description of his appearance, that I was in the 
presence of Dr. Finch. He was a tall, sinewy man, 
of some five-and-forty years of age, with a thin, 








his christening party, and he has issi 1 me 
to—” 

I paused with some astonishment, not to say an- 
noyance; for Dr. Finch, though he apparently nod- 
ded once or twice, never yvouchsafed a single word in 
reply. 

“You are not offended at my intrusion, doctor?” 
I continued. 

As he still remained obstinately silent, I drew 
nearer to him, supposing that he must have fallen 
asleep. But 1 could not hear the slightest sound of 
snoring, or even of breathing. 

“He sleeps as noiselessly as a sucking child,’ I 
murmured. ‘“ He must bea pure-minded, respectable 
person. Snoring betrays a guilty conscience—or, at 
all events, a cold in the head.” 

I was getting ingeniously theoretical on the subject 
of stertorous breathing as a proof of hidden crime; 
but, feeling a certain weakness of the legs, which I 
attributed to the effects of the night air, I determined 
to sit down on the vacant seat. 

I peered at my companion through the darkness. 


sunk upon his breast, and covered by a broad-brim- 


, | had a tremendously long nose. 
“A certain proof of vigorous intellect,” I said. 


anxious-looking tace, and wild, glittering eyes; shab- 
bily dressed, and yet bearing the aspect of a gentle- 
man. 

“Dr. Finch, I believe?” I said. 

The doctor bowed ceremoniously, and replied, 
“Yes, that is my name.” 

“Rather curious this, our first meeting, doctor,” 
I remarked, with faint jocularity; *‘but I trust it 
may be the t of a pl acquaint- 
ance. I suppose you heard me shouting, Dr. Finch?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“My object in shouting was to get rid of these 
cords, so that I might start off fur Spottleton. Some- 
body, you see, doctor ” (I spoke vaguely, for I thought 
it best te hussor him), “has been playing a very 
pleasant little practical joke, which this gentleman 
at my side appears to bear with exemplary patience; 
perhaps his time is not so valuable as mine—ha! ha! 
but as for myself, Dr. Finch, you will oblige me by 
taking a penknife out of my right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and setting me at liberty.” 

“Do you think this is a practical joke?” asked the 
doctor, with mild gravity. 

“T suppose,” I added, rather timorously, “it is 
either that, or else—” 

“Or else what, sir?”’ 

“Or else that you, Dr. Finch, are interested in the 








“Cromwell had a large nose. The Iron Duke—” 
Cogitating concerning the hero of Waterloo reminded 


“Old Finch. They say he prowls about the oak- | me that Dr. Finch did not carry himself like a mili- 


tary man. To use a vulgar comparison, he sat all of 


“T don’t funk old Finch,” answered Dick, “ but | a heap, like a sack of potatoes. Presently, growing 
the footpath goes close to his house, and I don't want | bolder by proximity, I ventured to touch my mysteri- 


ous acquaintance’s Inverness cape. I next laid my 
hand upon his arm, and made an astounding dis- 
covery. He was securely bound to his chair by a 


“Mr. Tomlinson,” 1 said, sternly, “that is the | series of strongly knotted cords! 
precise observation I was about to make concerning 
yourself. But delicacy restrained my tongue. Hence- | broke upon my bewildered intellect. I understood 


After afew moments of breathless wonder, a light 





t | necromantic order. He had fastened himself into this 


years’ standing!” My feelings were too much for chair; he had then, by certain magical movements 
me, and I nearly lost my footing. However, I soon | 


| of his head, nodded himself into a condition of mes- 


recovered myself, and felt like Tam O'Shanter, “‘o’cr | meric coma; he was now waiting for the hour of twelve , 


the whole matter. I had been accidentally and un- | 
“Good night, old boy,” returned Tomlinson, inso- | intentionally admitted to the most secret arcana of | 
lently, and walked rapidly along the highroad towards | spiritualism! I had read of those wonderful Ameri- 
can brothers who cause musical instruments to career | 
* Such is the hollowness of human friendship!” I | wildly round a room, who bind and loose themselves 
remarked to myself, while a bitter smile curved my | at pleasure; Dr. Finch was evidently a priest of this 


spirit-rapping question, and have selected me, owing 
| to my accidental presence in this seat, as one of your 
| subjects.” 

“Spirit-rapping! bah! bosh! Utter humbug and 
imposture, from beginning to end. Mere conjuring 
| and sleight-of-hand,” exclaimed the doctor, warnily. 
I was extremely pleased and relieved to hear him 
| speak in this sensible, prosaic fashion. I said in re- 
| turn, “So you don’t know, doctor, who is the perpe- 
| trator of this ’—I saw his eye glitter, so continued— 
| “extremcly humorous practical joke, eh?—you don’t 
| even know who this silent gentleman at my side may 

be?” 

Dr. Finch’s brow darkened, his eyes flashed, and he 
answered me in angry tones: 

“Sir,” he said, sternly, “for a man in your posi- 
tion, you have already jested too long. 1 have al- 
lowed you to talk incoherent nonsense, without 
checking you thus far, but when you basely pretend 
not to recognize your old comrade, your fellow-con- 
spirator, I scorn you.” 

“Dr. Finch, what do you mean?” 
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“What need to ask what Linean? I did not bring 
you here. You came of your own accord, unsought. 
You rushed upon your fate. As for myself, my duty 
isclear. I am bound tocarry out the sentence im- 
posed on you both by his most sacred majesty.” 

At these words I began to grow exceedingly un- 
comfortable. Either Dr. Finch was an admirable 
hand at a practical joke, or else he was—something 
that in my captive and defenceless position I shud- 
dered to think of. However, I determined not to 
appear frightened, so addressed him with assumed 
calmness. 

“To what sentence do you refer, Dr. Finch? Who 
is his most sacred majesty?” 

“The sentence of death for high treason, by 
warrant of his majesty King James the First.” 

1 looked hard at the doctor as he uttered these 
words, hoping to detect some appearance of sup- 
pressed merriment about his countenance, but I 
vould trace nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
his eyes sparkled with a look of savage triumph, and 
he waved the lantern about his head with wild energy. 

By this time I was convinced that I had fallen into 
the clutches of a madman. What was to be done? 
1t woul l be of no use to shout for assistance. Except 
the doctor's rheumatic old housekeeper, there was 
no one living within half a mile of the spot where 1 
was confined; and it was only too probable, if I cried 
out, that Dr. Finch would speedily stitle my voice by 
knocking my brains out. “ Diseretion,” thonght I. 
‘is the better part of valor, especially in dealing with 
alunatic. Instead of opposing the doctor I will try 
and humor him. In the first place I will question 
him about this mysterious person who is seated at 
my side.” 

“Well, doctor,” I said, ‘‘ how soon 1s the sentence 
to be carried out?” 

“In about ten minutes,” he replied with infinite 
calmness, as he looked at his watch. 

“Then will you allow me to spend a portion of that 
time in conversation with my fellow-prisoner?” 

“Certainly; there’s no objection to that. But 
you'll find him a very obstinate fellow,” said Dr. 
Finch, pettishly. “I can’t get a word out of him.” 


“Perhaps if you, doctor, were to exert your an- 
thority, and ask him to speak to me, he would listen 
to you.” 

‘Ha! a capital idea,” quoth the doctor, eagerly; 
“T’m much obliged to you. I'll try it at once.” He 
accordingly set down his lantern on the ground, and 
stooping till his face was on a level with my com- 
panion’s hat, shouted thus into his ear: 

“Fawkes! Guido Fawkes! don’t be obstinate any 
longer; you’ve only got eight minutes left, and your 
friend Mr. Catesby wants to speak to you.”’ 

My blood ran chill at these words, which unfolded 
the singular delusion under which Dr. Finch was 
laboring. I could now understand why I was tied; 
why I was knee-deep in straw, and why my gaoler 
carried a lantern. As fur my mysterious companion, 
he made no reply, notwithstanding the doctor’s ear- 
nest request that he would speak. 

“‘He’s a sulky brute, this Fawkes, isn’t he, Mr. 
Catesby ?”’ quoth the doctor, confidentially. 

TI could see that my intending executioner was be- 
ginning to take a fancy to me, and determined to 
improve the occasion. 

“Yes, he always was a sulky brute,” I answered. 

“Was he now?” exclaimed the doctor, with inter- 
est. ‘‘I should like to hear some particulars of his 
early life; in fact, a confession from your lips would 
be an extremely valuable public document.” 

Encouraged by these words, I began to give a nar- 
rative of the Great Gunpowder Plot of 1605, from an 
entirely original point of view, for I knew very little 
about the matter. My sole object was to gain time, 
in hopes of creating some diversion which might set 
me at liberty; so that I made my story as prolix as 
possible. But at last I was obliged to conclude, and 
just then Dr. Finch’s lantern went out; I suppose for 











want of oil. A most providential accident it proved 
for me. 

“The extinction of the lantern reminds me, as 
Othello says, ‘that I must put out your light,’ Mr. 
Catesby,” said Dr. Finch, quite pleasantly. *‘‘The 
straw is all ready, and I shall throw in a few fagots 
just now. I’m really very much obliged to you for 
the frank way in which you have told your story, and 
I have determined in consequence to grant you an 
especial fuvor.”’ 

He paused, and I felt, in spite of the darkness, that 
he was regarding me with an air of benignity. What 
could this favor be? Perhaps a reprieve! My heart 
leaped for joy against my waistcoat. 

“A very great favor indeed,” continued the doctor. 
He drew near, and fastened a good-sized bag, con- 
taining some tolerable weighty substance, round my 
neck. ‘ There, Mr. Catesby,”’ he said, ‘*now I think 
you will be thoroughly comfortable. This bag con- 
tains three pounds’ weight of excellent gunpowder. 
As soon as the fire reacbes it, you will go up like a 
rocket, without any further annoyance.” 

“I'm much obliged for your civility, doctor,” I 
murmured, faintly. 

‘But this ill-conditioned rascal,’ observed Dr. 
Finch, wrathfully, as he turned towards my fellow- 
conspirator, ‘‘must not share in the boon. Justice 
demands that his sufferings should be prolonged to 
the utmost extremity.” 

So saying, the doctor lifted up the chair containing 
my dumb companion, and carried him some dozen or 
twenty yards away. He then returned to me and 
said, “Well, Mr. Catesby, the time is up; I must 
wish you good-night. You bear no malice against 
me, of course? I am merely the agent of the law. 
1 will light your fiwe at once.” My landlady, when 








THE FLAG 


| talking of a domestic fire, could not speak more coolly | 


| or more civilly than did this maniac. With these 
words Dr. Finch drew a box of matches from his 
pocket, and presently I heard the sound of “ scratch, 
scratch, seratch!” 

To say thatmy life hung upon a thread would not 
be understanding the imminence of my danger; fora 


all may continue to support it for years. 
rather resembled that of a wretch hanging over a 
precipice, who feels that the plants to which he is 


of his body. Here I was, in a lonely wood at mid- 
night, fettered to my seat, a heap of straw piled 
around me, a bag of gunpowder at my neck, and a 
madman standing over me with a box of lucifer 
matches in his hand, firmly impressed with the belief 
that he was destined to be my executioner. : 

“Scratch, scratch, scratch !” 

The first match had missed fire, and the doctor had 
taken out a second. 

“Seratch, seratch, seratch!” 

Again there was no inflammatory result. 

“Confound it!’ exclaimed Dr. Finch, angrily; 
“these matches are damp. Very annoying and in- 
convenient, isn’t it, Mr. Catesby?” 

For genuine, unadulterated impudence, commend 
me to that ofa lunatic. This scoundrelly villain was 
preparing by the aid of his matches, to send my in- 
valuable person flying through the regions of space 
in half-a-dozen mangled and smoke-blackened frag- 
ments; yet he had the unparalleled audacity to ex- 
pect me to sympathize with him because his lucifers 
wouldn’t ignite. But I had not lost my presence of 
mind, and I resolved to take advantage of this second 
providential oceurrence. 

“Pardon me, Dr. Finch,” I said, gravely, “the 
matches are not damp.” 

‘““Not damp! I’m sure they are.” 

“ Setting aside the question whether they are damp 
or not, no lucifer matches can be expected to go off at 
the present epoch.” 

“ Why not?” 

** Because they are not invented yet. 
they be invented in the year 1605?” 

* Ah! bless my heart; you’re right, Mr. Catesby,” 
exclaimed Dr. Finch, as if a sudden light had broken 
in upon him; “you're perfectly right. Now what’s 
to be done, or I shall never get your fire lighted 
to-night, to say nothing of that sullen brute over 
yonder?” 

“You must use flint, steel, and a tinder-box.” 

* But where am I to get them from?” 

“Your 1b keeper is an old-fashi 1 person; I 
dare say she keeps them out of memory of ‘ Auld 
lang syne.’”’ 

“Tl wake her up at once.” With these words 
the doctor started off with vigorous strides towards 
his house. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, I began to try 
and wriggle out of my bonds after the manner of the 
American conjurors: but I had not done much to ex- 
tricate myself, when I saw several lights twinkling 
in the darkness, and heard the sound of approaching 
voices. 

“T say, Jones, we shall catch it for being out at this 
time of night,” said a boyish voice. 

“O, no, we shan’t,”’ answered another boyish voice. 
“Old Roddall will forgive anything on the fifth of 
November.” 

“But what makes you search this oak-copse?” 
asked a deep, bass voice, which sounded uncommonly 
like my brother-in-law’s. 

« Because, Mr. Stubbs, one of your laborers tuld us 
this evening at the ‘Three Pigeons,’ that he’d met 
old Finch carrying something in his arms that looked 
likeaman. Hurrah! here he is. You jolly old guy, 
what a dance you've led us!” 

As he said these words, the boy paused opposite 
my silent companion and fellow-conspirator, and in- 
spected his dress and features by the aid of a candle 
stuck in a bottle, with an interest that was almost 
paternal. 

‘* Here’s another guy!” exclaimed Charley Stubbs, 
halting in front of me. 

“Why, Charley, don’t you know me?” I demanded, 
in a tone of melancholy reproach. 

“ What, Josh, tied fast!—straw all round you, 
ready for lighting! What in the world does this 
mean? Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

That unfeeling Charley clapped his hands to his 
sides, and went off into convulsions of laughter. At 
this moment Dr. Finch reappeared on the scene. 


How can 





*“ Gentlemen!” he exclaimed, in a tone of stern an- 
noyance, “‘ what is the meaning of this? Are you 
not aware that this wood is private property? Be 
pleased to keep to the public footpath.” 

“ Charley,” I cried, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake come here! 
Let me whisper a word in your ear. Seize that fellow 
Finch; he is a dangerous lunatic. Had you not come 
here, he would have burnt me alive!” 

My brother-in-law is a powerful fellow, and also a 
man of prompt action. Aided by two of Dr Roddall’s 
biggest pupils, he overpowered and secured Finch, 
while the remainder of the young gentlemen untied 
my cords. Boys will be boys: and heedless for the 
time being as to the fate of the unfortunate madman, 
they proceeded to burn their Guy Fawkes with all the 
usual honors, transferring the bag of powder from my 
neck to his. 

Little more remains to be told. It seems that Dr. 
| Finch had long labored under a monomania that he 





during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. His 
| housekeeper and gardener were aware of’ his delu- 


clinging are gradually being uprvoted by the weight | 
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and as in all other points he seemed quite sane, they 
kept the matter to themselves. Unluckily for the 


| doctor’s future prospects of unrestrained freedom, 


| however, Dr. Roddall’s boys, on that never-to-be- 


| forgotten fifth of November, determined to have a 


thread which is capable of supporting anything at | 
My position | 


| guy of superfine appearance. 


was sent down by a celebrated masquerade establish- 
ment in London; his clothes were to be fitted on by 
the Alderbrook tailor. Two boys were detached for 


| this purpose, and were bringing Mr. Fawkes, arrayed 


| 





in a remarkably genteel suit, through the oak-copse, 
when they spied a squirrel. They set down the bur- 
den, which they carried in a chair, at the foot of a 
tree, and gave chase. During their absence, Dr. 
Finch comes by, with his head full of ‘‘Gunpowder 
Plot,” which he had just been reading in honor of the 
day. At sight of the Elizabethan figure seated un- 
derneath a tree, insanity, which had hitherto been 
kept in due subordination, took full possession of his 
brain; and when I came and seated myself on the 
bench which the doctor had designed for his own 
midnight tete-a-tete with Guido Fawkes, he very nat- 
urally and logically mistook me for Robert Catesby. 

Poor Dr. Finch! | feel sorry tor him now that he 
is contined in a private asylum; bat I cannot help 
shuddering sometimes over the recollection of that 
terrible hour, and hoping that for the future I may 
never be taken for any personage, historical or un- 
historical, except myself. 
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THE EVENT OF A NIGHT. 


BY THE BARD OF THE EIGHTH. 

MoseEBy, the famous guerilla leader, though now 
either dead, or so severely wounded as to render his 
own especial leadership no longer a terror to any 
settlers and supply trains, has left his band in such a 
condition as to still be a source of annoyance; and 
many a “ blue jacket,’ whose ill fate may have led 
him a little too far from his column or camp, has sud- 
denly found himself face to face with one or more of 
these guerillas, who either sprang upon him from 
concealment, or approached him in the Union garb; 
and where resistance would be certain death, has 
been, not only sent south as a prisoner of war, but 
before this relieved of what valuables he may have, 
and has suffered every insult and indignity which 
cowardly captors can inflict upon their victims. 

Indignity is not the only thing a captive has to fear 
from these ruffians; many a poor fellow has been 
found entirely nude of clothes, with his throat cut 
from ear to ear—all the work of these cowardly 
wretches, who delight to revel in the shedding of the 
blood of the helpless, and who are too cowardly to 
strike a blow in fair and equal contest. 

At the time our cavalry, under Merritt and Wilson, 
was sent from City Point, Va., to Sheridan’s com- 
mand in the valley of the Shenandoah, after they had 
landed from the transports at Washington, they al- 
most immediately set out on their march for Win- 
chester, where Sheridan’s forces lay. The route was 
on the pike leading through Leesburg, Snicker’s Gap 
in the Blue Ridge, and through Berryville, in the 
valley. This route takes one through the very hot- 
bed from which was grown the larger part of the 
guerilla hordes of Moseby; and, although ‘only occa- 
sionally would one of these make his appearance at a 
safe distance from the column, many men, who were 
known to be of that class preferring death to deser- 
tion, were found missing, and conjecture soon 
amounted to the truthful conclusion that they had 
fallen into the hands of Moseby’s men. Strict orders 
were issued to the men to keep in the ranks, and not 
to leave or lose sight of their respective regiments, 
either to obtain water or any other necessary. 

This precautionary order had the effect of diminish- 
ing the number of the missing, but still were men 
missed occasionally, in mysterious ways;—and prob- 
ably the cause of this was owing to the partial trans- 
gression of the issued orders, by the men themselves, 
in seeking water; as the weather was quite warm, 
and water, in such a case,a thing fur which men 
would peril life. 

While on this march, we (for I am a member of 
this cavalry) encamped for the night, about half way 
between Snicker’s Gap and Berryville, in an oak open- 
ing which grew on very uneven ground, rocky, rough 
and fullofdeep gorges, intersected with narrow bridle 
paths, which led we know not where, unless to hidden 
haunts of guerilla robbers in the mountains. 

Our horses were all staked in line, in their proper 
places, our saddles lain on the ground so that we 
could use them as pillows while we slept, or grasp 


them and throw them on our horses in case of alarm; | 


and the camp sentinels were all detailed and placed 
on post. 

With the rest of my comrades I was very tired, 
having ridden all day; and Lamong the others sought 
to rest my aching limbs and compose myself to sleep. 
For the first half hour after I had lain down, I fell 
into a dull, dreamy doze; but all at once I felt per- 
fectly awake, and from some unaccountable reason 
sleep would not return to my eyes. O, how I longed 
to sleep! A warm zephyr rustled through the green 
foliage above me, and the full moon, at times veiling 
her face behind a fleecy cloud, was beaming softly 
down upon us. 
I could hear all around me, but the tramp of the 


posted sentries was unheard: had they, too, fallen 


was a Dr. Finch of some celebrity, who flourished | 


asleep? All this repose around me made me wish 


that sleep would visit my eyes; but no—there was no | 


| slumber for me, and the hours glided by to nearly 
| sion, but as it appeared a perfectly harmless fancy, | 


midnight. 





The mask for his face | 


The deep breathing of my comrades 





Just as I had turned again, in the vain endeavor 
to gain a position which might win me unconscious- 
ness, I heard a light rustle in the leaves near my heal. 

| L looked up to ascertain its cause, when, plainly re- 
vealed to me in the moonlight, stood a tall miau with 
a long, shaggy beard, pointing a revolver towards me 
within two feet of my head, while he, in a whispered 
| tone, ordered me not to speak as I valued my life, but 
| to rise without any noise and follow him. “ Ketuse,” 
| whispered he, ‘‘and at this mimnit yer iv a g ne 
| Yank.” 

I knew there was no alternative but to obey Lim, 
as he could easily have blown my brains out and made 
his escape before the alarmed camp could cullect it- 
self to fullow him; but where were the sentries? 
Rising as softly as I could for fear of a tragic leave- 
taking of ‘‘ mother earth,” I proceeded ahead of my 
captor, going whichever direction he mentioned, until 
we passed by the dead body of one of the sentries 
lying out there in the moonlight, stark, ghastly, and 
bleeding, with a frightful gash cut from ear to ear. 

“ There,” said my captor, * there is one d—d Yank, 
and likeways enough your carcass’ll be as stiff as hisn 
afore long, ef you undertake to come the duck game 
over me.” 

Passing along, I preceded him until he had directed 
me through a most tortuous, rocky by-path, overrun 
with tangled briers, which at times nearly tripped me 
down. He stopped at last upon a kind of ledge over- 
hanging a gorge about forty feet deep, along whose 
bottom ran a little brook, the sound of whose waters 
I could faintly hear. Here began a case of robbery, 
inflicted upon me. My watch was taken from me 
first, and then my boots; and lastly even the trousers 
and packet I wore. All of these had I to divest my- 
self of or die. The guerilla was still quite chary and 
watchful of me; for as he searched the pockets of my 
garments with one hand, he kept his pistol aimed at 
me with the other; but as he came to my well filled 
wallet of greenbacks, his desire to count them over- 
balanced his caution, and he slipped his revolver 
under his arm and commenced pulling out the bills 
and counting them in the moonlight. 

He was standing about three feet from the edge of 
the ledge. I was farthest trom the edge and within 
reach of him. Now was my time. Bad bruises or 
death to my captor, and escape for me. As quick as 
lightning I sprang towards him, and with all my 
power gave him a push that sent him, uttering a fear- 
ful ery and curse, far over the ledge, and down, down 
to the rocky bottom. There came up a dull, heavy 
sound from the gorge, and then all was silent. He 
had clutched all the clothes I had taken off, except 
my boots, in his hands. Grasping these, I sprang for 
a thick cluster of pines near by, fearing lest some one 
comrade of the guerilla might have witnessed his 
tragic fate, and was now planning my recapture, or 
that I might in that exposed position be seen. But 
all was silent, however, and pulling on my boots, I 
made my way as best I could towards camp; which 
I reached safely a little after daybreak, and just as 
* boots and saddles’ was giving warning to prepare 
for another day’s march. My story was eagerly 


story, 48 my appearance in nothing but cotton drawers 
and flannel shirt was enough to contirm it. 

Weeks passed, with many changes, from that event- 
ful night, when one day accompanying a scouting 
party, I came upon the very ledge from which I had 
pushed the guerilla. Taking a roundabout way we 
went to the bottom of the gorge, saw a confused heap 
of decaying flesh and gray clothes, while at the dis- 
tance of a few feet lay my watch, pants, packet and 
wallet—all in good condition enough, with the excep- 
tion of the watch, which naturally enough, refused to 
keep time afterwards. 





STOCKINGS. 

The stockings worn by the ancients consisted of 
strips of linen, or of the skins of animals. The Nor- 
mans wore them made of cloth, or of costly stuff, em- 
broidered and decorated with gold and silver. Knit 
worsted stockings were imported from Italy in the 
time of Henry VIII., and were worn by the gentry of 
that period; and in 1530 a pair of silk stockings were 
sent to that monarch from Spain. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth it was common for young men of 
rank to wear stockings of different fashions and dif- 
ferent colors on each leg. In 1561 the first pair of silk 
stockings were knit in this country, and were present- 
ed to the queen; about the same period the method 
of knitting worsted stockings was brought to this 
country. In the year 1589 a machine for weaving 
stockings was introduced by William Lee, and this 
laid the foundation of the extensive stocking manu- 
facture now carried on in England, 


| 





HOW NATURE WORKS. 

Yes, yes, natur balances all things admirably, and 
has put the sexes and every individual of each on a 
par. Them that have more than their share of one 
| thing, commonly have less of another. Where there 
1 is great strength there aint apt to be much gumption. 
| A handsome man in a general way aint much of a 
|man. A beautiful birdseldom sings. Them that has 
| genius have no common sense. A fellow with one 
| idea grows rich, while he who calls him a fool dies 
| poor. The world is like a baked meat pie; the upper 
crust is rich, dry, and puffy; the lower crust is heavy, 
doughy and underdone; the middle is not bad gener- 
ally, but the smallest part of all is that which flavors 
the whole. 








There is no greater punishment than that of being 
, abandoned to one’s self. 





listened to by my comrades, who never doubted my 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FATHER’S SECRET. 
BY AUSTIN C, BURDICK. 

Ir was towards the middle of a day in early spring. 
The roads were rough and muddy, the trees had 
hardly shaken off their winter garb, while here and 
there, along by the fences and high ridges, still lay 
banks of snow. The road that leads along the 


| 


southern bank of the Androscoggin, from Bethel to | 
Rumford, in the State of Maine, was, at the time of | 


which we write, almost unfit for travel; but yet there 
were those who were obliged, at all risks, to force 
their way over it. Where the road bent around the 
foot of a hill, running within a few feet of the water’s 
edge, an old .man and a youth had stopped in their 
walk and seated themselves upon a stone. The old 
man’s hair was gray with age, but still the weight of 
years did not sit very heavily upon him, for he was 


yet strong and robust, though at the present time he | 


appeared somewhat fatigued from the effects of travel. 

The youth could not have seen more than fifteen 
suimers at the farthest. His eye was bright and 
piercing, his brow was bold and open, but bis frame 
was weak, and his whole physical structure gave un- | 
mistakable signs of premature decay; yet, as they sat | 
there together, eating their noontide meai—the one 


aged and strong, the other young and feeble—a close | 


tures that betokened the father and child. 

“Father,” said the youth, as he brushed the 
erumbs of bread from his lap, “ how. much farther 
have we to walk?” 

“Not much,” replied the old man. ‘ The cottage | 
cannot be far from here. At all events we shall reach 
it befure dark.” 

“And shall we have to live there always, futher? 
Shall [have to work in the fields?” 

* Yes, William, we shall both have to work, for you 
know [ have nothing now to depend upon but my 
own labor. My money is all gone—the wealth that L 
had hoarded up for my son has passed from my hands, 
and when [ have paid for our humble cottage I shall 
have hardly a cent that I can callmy own. I would | 
not have subjected you to this could I have helped it, | 
but you would not certainly wish to remain in the city | 
where your futher had suffered such disgrace.” 

“No, no, dear father, IL would not have seen you go | 
alone, but still it’s hard to think of this,—to think of | 
labor, of conunon drudgery. But tell me, father, | 
why have we sutivred such disgrace? Why were you 
thrown into jail?” 

The old man gazed into his son’s face, and there | 
was a cloud upon his brow, but he spoke not. 

“Father,” continued the boy, ‘* you are not surely | 
guilty of any crime.” 

“ Crime!” slowly repeated the old man, while a | 
shudder passed over his frame. ‘ William, ask me | 
not that question again. 








him keep the secret that can do you no good now in | stalks, and autumn had shed its ripening color of gold 
The time may come when you shall | 


its revelation, 
know all, but until that time ask me not tor it. I 
love you, William, and I will work for you,—lI will | 


earn by the sweat of my brow the bread that you j 


need.” 

* Father,” exclaimed the affected youth, * forgive 
me if IT have pained you. I know that you have not 
been guilty—I know that your heart is too noble; but 
you shall not work alone. 
all my wants and extravagances thus far, and now 
that a cloud has settled o’er your way, | will help you 
on. We will work together.” 


As the boy spoke he threw his arms around his fa- | 


ther’s neck. At that moment, all toil-worn and 


. > n | 
weary as he was, exiled from the sumptuous home of | 


his childhood in poverty and hardship, the youth 
felt a thrill of pleasure that had never before found a 
home in his bosom. 
for the welfare of another. The father gazed for a 
moment into the beaming fiwe of his child, and mur- 
muring, ** God bless thee, William,” he turned away 
to stop the tlood that had started forth from his eyes. 

When the travellers started on their way again they 
walked with a firmer tread. The father had experi- 
enced a new pride in his son, and the son had found 
@ new source of pleasure in his own bosom. Fre- 
quently they stopped to rest upon the roadside during 
the afternoon, and while yet the sun was an hour 
high the old man pointed forward to where a small 


white cottage peeped out from among the still leafless | 


trees, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“ There, my son, is the end of our journey. That 
cottage is to be our future home, and may God grant 
us peace in our quiet retreat.” 

Together the father and son pushed on, and ere 


*loug they stood beneath the humble poreh. At the 


door they were received by a middle-aged man, who 
at once recognized the elder of the new comers, and 
who ushered them inté the dwelling. 

“So you've arrived at last, Mr. Hanfleld, 


observed 


the man who had been in waiting at the cottage, as | 


he placed two chairs up near the fire. 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Abel,” returned the old man, “and 
rather a hard time we’ve had of it. The roads are 
not in a very inviting condition for pedestrians.” 

“No, sir, that they aint: but you've got a com- 
fortable place here, and I believe everything is just 
as you wished it.” 

After a short rest and a bit of refreshment, Mr. 
Hantield accompanied Abel over the house and out- 
buildings. Everything was indeed in order for a snug, 
comfortable farm-house. The furniture was in good 
order, and of a neat, substantial kind; the barn was 
tight and warm, and contained a yoke of fine oxen, 


| cows, sheep and poultry; the firming utensils were 


} money that I held in my possession was two thousand 
| dollars, and even that might have been paid to my 


Mr. Willis, and he iscoming to spend a month or two | 
| with us in our country home, and he brings Frank 
and Caroline with him. Mr. Willis has just retired 


mostly new and well assorted, while all the other ap- 
purtenances were in keeping. 
“Willian,” said Mr. Hanfield, afler the candles 


end of one short month the prisoner was thrown back 


into his former dungeon of eternal midnight. 


His 


little dumb companions manifested their attachment, 


' from business, and in the fall his son, Frank, will | but they no longer afforded him a source of pleasure. 


had been lighted, “one month ago the only sum of | take the establishment himself, but in the meantime | He had seen the sun, he had basked in its glorious 


they want a litle recreation.” 


creditors, but I still had a son, and Idetermined that | felt a pang shoot through his heart. 


for his sake 1 would hold on to it. Inte the hands of | 


| light—he had heard the hum of the social world, and 
For the first time during years William Hanfield | his soul had drunk in the delights of nature's sweet 
Frank Willis | face, 
was just his own age, and when last they met their | too tender for the shock, and it broke. That one 


The short hours of pleasure had left his heart 


a man whor | could trust I placed that sum, and got 


! : . . 
him to purchase this cottage and firm in his own | 


| name, so that creditors could never touch it. 
some two hundred dotlars yet, in money, which will 
| supply us with the necessarics of life till we can get 
in our crops. Now you know how we stand. It will 


| come hard upon us at first, but, my son, let us not be | 


ashamed of honest labor. Mrs. Abel will be here in 
| the morning to take charge of our household, while 
| her husband will render us such assistance as we 
| need on the farm. I might have obtained you a 
| pretty clerkship in the city, where you could, through 
| hardship and toil, have worked your way to a better 
| Situation; but there was one circumstance that ut- 


1 have | 


| terly forbade a son of mine remaining in the city: | 
| 


and now, my son, if you would make your poor old | 
father’s burden light—if you would make his last ; 


| days happy—promise me that you will try to be con- | 


worldly circumstances were equal. 
to be the rich merchant, aud he— 

“What am /?” thought the young man, as he 
eame to this point of his comparison between his old 
playfellow and himself. “1 ama MAN: an honest, 
upright, intelligent, respected MAN!’ 

The pang was gone, and William Hanfield was 
happy. His father had watched with a searching eye 
the workings of his son’s countenance, and he knew 


in a moment that the first enemy had been overcome. | 


At length a travelling carriage rolled up to the cot- 
tage door, and the inmates alighted. Mr, Hantield 
stepped quickly forward and grasped his old friend by 
the hand. In that meeting there was nothing of 
constraint, there was nothing of affectation. Old and 
firm friends had met once more, and even when 
William greeted Frank and his sister, there was so 


much fraukness, so much open-hearted goodness and | 


, He missed the society of his city playmates, and he 


ja grateful tear stole down the old inan’s cheek as he 


If you love your father, let | summer had brought forth the fruits and the loaded | 






| 


You have sustained me in | 


it was the first effort of his heart | 


tented here. You are the youngest, and only living, | grace in his manner, that they felt at once in the 
of five sons; let the last: one, at least, be the stay of | sphere of home. 
my old age.” | ‘That evening the conversation was lively and en- 
“ Father,” returned the youth, as he arose from tertaining. Old scenes were referred to, and present | 
his seat and approached the old man, “I will confess | ones were discussed,—business, pleasure, polities, and | 
that to the present time I have given you but little | a) the phases that grow out of the great social and 
signs of a desire, or even a willingness, to assist You, | moral world, came in for ashare of remark. William 
but you know not my heart if you think I can shrink | was animated and happy, his father was proud, and 
from my duty now that adversity has come upon you. | their guests were perfectly at home and fall of’ en- 
Ask me no promises, but let my future course speak | joyment. | 
for itself.” | A week slipped by on golden wings. The two old | 
Mr. Hanfield was utterly astonished at this trait } men walked and talked, sut and talked, and rode and | 
in his son’s character. Itwas more than he had even | tajked, while the young people found « thousand 
dared to hope for, and the ardent, thankful impulse | .ources of recreation and amusement. It was to- 
with which he pressed the boy to his bosom told how | wards the close of the day. Frank had gone down to 
deeply he appreciated it. | the river with his fishing-rod, and William and Caro- 
At the end of a week Mr. Hanfield and his son had | yin¢ were walking along by the hedges gathering wild 
become quite domesticated, though we may expect | 
that the latter had often felt lonesome and homesick. 





| flowers and berries. The air that swept mildly o’er 
| the verdant earth was loaded with the sweetest fra- 
grance, while the heat of the day was just giving way 
also missed the delicacies of the city markets, but his | 45 the gentle, welcome coolness of evening. 
resolution was not yet to be broken. At the end of a | “OQ, Mr. Hantield,” said Caroline, as she felt the 
fortnight Mr. Hanfield was greeted by a sight that | weet breeze playing in her ringlets, “how happy 
made him still more thankful. An unknown friend | you must be in such a place as this. I should never 
had forwarded to him his extensive library—that | tire in gazing upon the loveliness which nature has 
evening William experienced another new sensation, spread around your rural home.” 

For the first time in his life he looked upon his ta- “Ah, Miss Willis,” returned William, with a happy 
ther’s library as a source of pleasure and profit, and smile, “I fear you would soon tire of our winters. 
While all is blooming with nature's loveliness, the 
country is indeed beautiful and inviting; but when 





aw his son eagerly poring over the pages of a book. 





Spring had spread the foliage once more upon the | 
trees, and lifted the green blades from the 


* Indeed, Mr. Hanfield, [ shouid long for no such | 
| thing, for I certainly believe that the friendships of 
upon the bending grainin the fields. Merrily sounded | the country are the purest and most disinterested; 
the song of the reaper as he went forth to his task, | besides, everything here is so free, so open and frank; 
and the yellow corn seemed to wave him a welcome | wile in the city, especially in the circle in which we 
he came to gather it from the nipping frost. 

See that sturdy youth as he bends the grain to his 
sickle and gathers the stalks within his arms. You | 
| would hardly recognize in that stalwart boy, with the | 
| rich flood of health coursing along his veins, and the 





interchange of good feeling.” 
“Then you have been in the country before?” 
*O, no; this is my first essay in country lite.” 


earth; | associations and friendships of ihe city.” | 





tinge of peace and content upon his sturdy tace, the 

pale, debilitated lad whom we first saw upon the 
' stone by the roadside. With the songs of the happy 
birds he arose from his bed and went to his daily task, 
| his wholesome food was relished by a keen appetite, | 


who has experienced much of it.” 

Wiillam gazed into his companion’s face as he 
spoke, and there was a sinile upon his features, but 
it was a serious smile, nevertheless, and one which 
bespoke but little lightness of feeling. 

* Have L not experienced much of it?” answered 


| and his spare time, of which he had as much as he 
chose to take, was spent in reading, andin wandering 
‘over the hills. His heart, which had formerly been | Caroline, as she returned the young man’s gaze with 
| shut up within the confines of dissolute companion- | a sort of grateful look. ‘ Indeed, yourself and tither 
| ship, had begun to swell with new and nobler im- | have proved most kind, and I should certainly do my 


| puises, and his mind, which had once been only given | own convictions injustice were Ito underrate your 
| to tolly and dissipation, was gradually becoming the | friendship.” 

| storehouse of intellectual wealth. For several moments the two walked on in silence. 
| In this manner four years passed away. William | Beneath a sort of wild arbor, formed by interwoven 
Hantield had grown to be a man in stature, and he | vines of raspberry and sweet brier, William espied a 
| had grown to be a man in intellectual attainments. , large white rose. He reached forth and plucked it 
| At the village lyceum he had carried off the palm of | from its parent stem, and with a trembling hand he 
| debate, and twice had he been called upon to lecture | placed it within the bouquet his companion held. 
| upon scientific subjects, and on both occasions he had | Caroline thanked him with a happy, grateful smile, 
| won the unanimous applause and encomiums of his | and in a moment more William said: 

| Miss Willis—” 

“ My name is Caroline,” interrupted the fair girl. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


audience. 
William’s peculiar attainments may be accounted | 
| for on very natural principles. His station by birth “Well, [ would rather call you by that name,” 
| gave him a sort of pre-eminence in the scale of ambi- | returned William. ‘ But do you know that some- 
| tious feelings and desires, and though that same sta- | times I almost wish that you had never come to visit 
1 tion would have perverted and vitiated these desires, ; us?” 
yet when they were transplanted to a healthy, genial | * Wish that I had never come!” iterated Caroline, 
soil, they became the incentives to noble action. Then | looking into her companion’s face with a startled 
the extensive library of his father, added to that fa- | expression. 
ther’s teaching, rendered his education sure and, William returned the look with one of mingled fear 
' and adoration, and in a soft, rich tone he said: 
“Caroline, once there was a Roman youth, who 


perfect. 
One evening, while William sat by the window 
reading, just as the last rays of the summer’s sun 


“And still you talk of country fricndship, like one | take from him, 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Now Frank was | month of sunshine and gladness overcame forever all 


| power to endure the endless darkness longer, and it 
| proved his minister of death.” 

As William ceased speaking the gentle girl looked 
up into his face. Her lips trembled, and her bosom 
heaved with a strong emotion. She turned away her 
head—a teardrop started forth from her dark lashes 
and fell upon the fluttering leaves of the white rose. 
| William saw it. He saw the crimson tide rush to her 
| white neck and temples, and he Kuew that he was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| understood. 

The sun had gone to its rest, the dew began to hang 
| in pearly drops upon the grass,and the two com- 
| panions hastened towards home ; but ere they reached 
| it their hearts had beat with a new and holy feeling. 
| Their lips had uttered no confessions, but in a lan- 
| guage that never tells us false—in a language that 
speaks stronger than words, they had imparted to 
each other the knowledge of a mutual love. 





“Caroline,” said Mr. Willis to his daughter, after 
their evening meal, and while they were alone in the 
sitting-room, “I have something to say to you, and if 
you would secure your own happiness, answer me 
frankly.” 

Caroline locked up into her father’s face with an 
inquiring, surprised look. 

** My child, you have been sad this morning.” 

“Sad, father?” 

“Yes; I have seen tears gathering in your eyes—I 
have seen your bosom heave, and I have beard you 
sigh.” 

Mr. Willis took his daughter by the hand, and gaz- 
ing affectionately into her face, he continued: 

** Now tell me, Caroline, has not William Hanfield 
told you something that has caused all this?” 

“Indeed, father, William has told me nothing 
but—but—” 

* You may trust your father.” 

Mr. Willis spoke in a tone so mild and so tender— 
so full of fond and earnest sympathy, that the fair 
girl’s heart was opened, and with a beaming look she 
continued: 

“* He has said but little to me, father, but yet I feel 
that he loves me.” 

“And you, Caroline, were you displeased at the 
knowledge?” 

“* Displeased, father?” returned Caroline, some- 


the cold storms and drifting snows of winter shut you | what puzzled by the strange expression that rested 
up from the world, then you would be longing for the | upon her father's features. 


“Then you were not displeased?” 

“O, father, why should I be displeased to receive 
the love of one so noble and good. No. I rather—1 
blush not to own it—gave him mine ere I knew that 
I possessed his.” 

“Then you would not hesitate to take fur your 


move, friendships are so formal and cold, seeming to | husband this poor youth?” 
1 3 
| 


be rather a sort of business transaction than a social | 


“He’s rich, father,—rich,” exclaimed Caroline, 
while a look of pride fashed o’er her handsome face. 
“His heart, his soul, his mind, are stored with a 
wealth that no turn in the fickle wheel of fortune can 
His is a wealth that comes from 


| nature and from nature’s God, and it constitutes its 


possessor one of earth’s true noblemen.” 

There was a proud look upon the old man’s face as 
his daughter spoke, and rising from his seat, he 
said: 

“Caroline, you have spoken truly. William Han- 
field is a noble youth. For miles around he is honor- 
ed and beloved by all who know him, and you shall 
be his wife.” 

* Father!” 

“You shall be his wife.” 

“ But William—he—he has not—” 

“William loves you, and that is enough,” inter- 
rupted the happy old man. “There, say no imore. 
Just leave the matter to me.” 

As Mr. Willis spoke he left the room and joined his 
host in the garden, while Caroline suffered herself to 
be lost in a whirl of emotions in which hope and love 
stood foremost, 

The next morning the two old men talked long and 
earnestly together, and when Mr. Hanfield sought his 
own room there was a curious expression of gladness 
upon his brow. Mr. Willis sought William and in- 
formed him that his father wished to see him. The 
young man had seen the movements of the morning, 
and there was an expression of the deepest concern 
and anxiety upon his countenance as he entered the 


| Presence of his father. The old man motioned him 


chanced to fall under the displeasure of his monarch, | 


toaseat, and then drawing his own chair towards 
that of his son, he said: 

“ William, I wish you to throw off all reserve—speak 
to Mie as though there was no pledge between us, and 


were gilding the landscape, Mr. Hanfield entered the | and he was thrown into a deep, dark dungeon. For | let your words bear to me the sentiments and feelings 
| room with an open letter in his hand, and took a seat ; long years he remained thus, shut out from daylight, | of the heart. Tell me, ny son, what are your ‘iselees 


| 
near his son. There was a most happy look upon his and he had become so used to the utter darkness of 


| face, and from his still bright eye there shone beams | his cell that he almost begun to forget that life had 
of the utmost satisfaction. | other pleasures than those he enjoyed in the com- 
‘* William,” he said, *‘do you remember Mr. Archi- ; panionship of his domesticated mouse and spider. 
bald Willis?” Atlength the monarch died, and the poor youth— 
* Do you mean the merchant who used to live near nowa premature old man—was allowed the pleasures 
us?” of daylight. The bright sun sent its golden beams 
‘The same, my son.” | into his new prison house, the birds came and sat 

* Indeed, I do, father, for you remember his son and | upon the sill of his grated window and chirped their 
daughter used to be my playmates.” | Merry song, and once more his heart drank in the 
Well, William, I have just received a letter from | blessings of God’s muniticence. But, alas! at the 





and aspirations for the future?” 

“J know not that I understand you exactly,” 
returned the youth, as he looked anxiously at his 
father. ‘ But whatever may be the hopes, or, rather, 
the air-castles, that sometimes get possession of my 
brain, I assure you they lead not my heart away from 
its true goal. My desires, my aspirations, for the 
future are such as may make the honorable, respected 
MAN.” 

“Ah, God bless you for that, my son. 

| you for that noble sentiment. ; 


God bless 
But, William, has not 
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the past week opened to your inind a path in which 
you would like te set out for the journey of life? a 
path which you never thought of before?” 

The rich Blood mounted to the brow of the youth as 
his parent asked this question, and for the moment 
he comprehended not the full meaning of the remark; 
but his own feelings, however, told him something of 
what he might answer. 

“ IT know not exactly to what you allude,” he said, 
“but still I may answer your question. I hare 
received new feelings, new impulses. Within the 
week a star of sweet, beaming light has burst upon 
my way, and my soul has been bathed in its effulgence, 
but I know not that it has opened any new path for 
the future, for ] may never possess it.” 

“ William, you allude to Caroline Willis.” 

“You have guessed a secret which I had thought 
was locked up in my own bosom,” replied William, 
while a shadow of something like pain passed over 
his countenance. 

“And did you think, my son, that I saw not the | 
emotions that were rife in your bosom? Do you 
think that Mr. Willis knew not the result of your 
intimacy with his daughter? Ah, William, never 
was there so treacherous a seeret as love. Your 
every movement, your every look and action, have 
been telltales against you.” 

“ My father,” auswered the youth, with a frank, | 
open look, “you have judged me rightly. I do love | 
Caroline, but [have not told her of it—l have not 
forced my love upon her. There be some things— 
some expressions, that the heart may not keep—such 
I may have breathed forth in her presence, but 1 
have not spoken to her of a love that is hopeless. | 
She will soon return to her home, and I shall then be | 
left alone; no, not alone—my tather will be with me, 
TI shall have my books and my pen. But ah, I could | 
wish now that my lot were different. I could wish 
that Lhad wealth, not that wealth in itself would 
increase my enjoyment, but it would enable me to use | 
my talents to more advantage for my fellow-men, | 
and it would place me where 1 could ask for the hand | 
of her I love. The time was when L looked upon | 
money as a mere source of sensual gratification, but 
now I would only ask it that | might be the better 
able to spread peace and happiness about me.” | 

For a full minute Mr. Hanfield gazed into his son’s 
face. There was a powerful emotion at work within | 
him, and a gushing fountain of pride sent its impulses | 
sweeping over his face. The tears gathered thick | 
and fast in his eyes, and he turned away to the win- 
dow, then he arose from his chair and paced several 
times up and down the apartment. At length he | 
stopped and grasped the youth by the hand, and in a | 
joyous, swelling tone, he said: % 

| 


“William, my son, the ordeal is passed! O, with | 

what earnest, prayerful hopes have I looked forward | 
tothismoment. Now, my noble, my beloved, generous 

boy, you shall know your Father’s Secret!” 

William started from his chair, and gazed earnestly 
into his father’s face. 

« Be seated, my son,” said the old man, as soon as 
he could compose himself, “and you shall hear my 
tale.” 

The father and son were once more seated, and the 
old man commenced: 

“Youare aware, William, that youare the youngest | 
of five sons. When I commenced business I was 
fortunate. Money seemed to drop into my coffers, 
let me turn my hand which way L would; but with 
all my riches 1 was far trom happy. Among my 
children there seemed to be a strange fatality, for as 
svon as they began to associate in the world a life of 
dissipation was sure to follow. I did everything that | 
a father’s love could suggest—lI offered them good 
situations—I offered to send them to Europe, or do 
anything that lay in my power, if they would leave 
their evil ways; but, alas! my wealth ruined them, 
not that wealth is calculated to lead to evil, but in | 
the case of my children it became a means of sustain- 
ing them in their vicious course. It seemed to be | 
constitutional, and neither threats nor persuasions 
could eradicate or better it. One after another they | 
dropped oft, and I followed them to their graves. I 
must say that I almost felt thankful when they were 
thus relieved of their sufferings. Within a week of the 
death of the last your mother fell a victim to a disease | 
that had preyed upon her for years, and you were all , 
that was left tome. But my heart was nigh break- | 
ing when I found that you, too, were going in the | 
same road. The bloom of your cheek was gone, your 
constitution was fading away, and the seeds of disease | 
were fast being sown in your system.” 

A cold shudder ran through William’s frame, and 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
continued : 

“Tsaw that the most decisive measures must be | 
adopted, and that, too, at once, for my heart clung to 
you as the only thing that was left for me to live for. 
My mind was soon made up. I saw the rocks upon 
which your brothers had foundered, and I determined | 
they should no longer lay in your path. T allowed 
my notes to be protested, and it soon became noised 
abroad that I had failed. The only man to whom I | 
contided my secret was Mr. Willis, and I so success- 
fully worked my plans that I had paid up all my 
liabilities with the exception of such as the sale of my 
furniture and house would meet. The selling off of 
everything I possessed gave the appearance to you of 
utter ruin on my part, and when, at my own conniv- 
ance, Lwas thrown into jail, 1 found that love for 
your father overcame all other feelings in your bosom. 
Then, William, I knew that I had began a remedy 
for your disease. I found that the moment your 
father was ruined your better nature prevailed; but I 
was determined that the cure should be perfect, and i 





His father | 


as he arose to his feet, “all this you have suffered for 
me!” 


suffered. 
spent in our rural home, and you, you, my boy, have ! 
| been the very sunshine of iny existence. 
almost wish that we might pass the remainder of our 
days here, but other and more exalted duties are 
open before you, 


| told his daughter that she should be your wife.” 


' that have been ours during our exile. 


| the best good.” 


| But they are exiles no longer. 


| neighborhood of Bath, and a specimen of a fish, about | 


| ball” has been celebrated in pathetic song. 


THs 


you well know what has followed since that time. 0, | 
my son, you know not what a rich and boundless 
mine of wealth was opened to my soul when we sat 
upon that rock by the roadside, and you first opened 
to me the real goodness of your heart. 
son, have we not been happy in our exile?” 


Now, say, my | 


William Hanfield spoke not, but dropping upon his | 


knees, he bent his head forward into his father’s lap i 
‘and burst into tears. 


“QO, my father, my father,” he at length murmured, 


“No, no, my son,” cried the old man, “TI have not 
The happiest years of my life have been 


T could 


The daughter of my old friend 
loves you—” 

“ Caroline loves me!” gasped the youth, seeming to | 
doubt his ears. 

“Yes, my son,” replied the ok! man, with a happy | 
smile. She told her father so last night.” 

“And he—her father—” 

“Was never more happy in his life than when he 


“Q, this is too much—my poor heart will burst with | 
its own joy,” uttered the youth, as he caught his 
tather’s shoulder for support. Then his heart grew 
more calm, his feelings turned into a holier channel, 
and raising his clasped hands towards heaven he 
poured forth to his God his soul’s thanksgiving. 

“Come, come, my son,” at length said the old man, 
after he hed himself returned bis thanks, “let us 
now seek our guests. Our ordeal is passed, and we 
will ever remember with pleasure the sweet moments 
But now new 
scenes await us. My wealth is unharmed. I have 
made arrangements for you to enter into partnership 
| with Frank, and I ean give you a hundred thousand | 
dollars on the day of your entry into business, for 1 
am well assured that in your hands it will be used for 


The bright sunbeams danced joyonsly o’er the 
earth—the sweet scented breeze murnured its song 
of thanksgiving among the flowers and the loaded 
vines, and the birds sounded forth their wildest notes 
of joy, but happier than all—were the hearts that | 
beat beneath the humble roof of the THE EXxtLes! 
Peace and joy have , 


opened wide their gates, and they have entered into | 

those realms where the pure in heart make a heaven 

| upon earth, even in the busy, moving, laboring 
world. 

The cottage of the exiles still stands, and more than 
once has William and Caroline re-visited the scene of 
| their first love—a love which grows stronger with 
years, and which sheds a halo of blessedness around 
all who come within the sphere of their influence. 


re > 
REMARKABLE FOSSILS. | 

In the Geological Section of the British Association, | 
Mr. Moore produced some interesting specimens of | 


' stones which he had found in the neighborhood of 
| Bath. 


They were about five inches in diameter, and | 
about six or seven long, and each of them contained a | 
specimen of some kind of fish. Mr. Moore stated | 


| that he could tell by the appearance of the stone what | 


it contained, and woukl break open several to show 
this. He did so, and in every case the fish previous- 
ly indicated was discovered. When the stone which | 
contained the cuttle-fish was broken open, the very 
inky tluii—the sepia—was obtained. <A portion of it 
was taken and smeared over a piece of white paper, | 
making it literally as blackas ink. He then produced | 
some specimens of the ichthyosauri found in the | 


the size of a salmon, of six or seven pounds weight. | 


| It was so perfect in its furm and appearance, that but 


for its color it might have been handed by mistake to 
the cook to dress, and yet it must have been an im- 
mense number of years since this fish lived and 
moved in the water. 


SLIDING SCALE OF POLITENESS. 

The gradation of politeness in a waiter at an eating- 
house is interesting to contemplate in these high- 
priced low fed times. Toward a plate-of-beans cus- | 
tomer your waiter is either silenfor gruff; toacorned- 





| beet applicant he is civil; in the presence of boiled 
mutton he may condescend to joke; sirloin steak | 

provokes his volubility—while the lover of roast fowl 

| and oyster sauce basks in his continual smile. 


The 
unhappiness for that man who called for “ one fish 


> 
NO DOUBT OF IT. 

As one of our deputy sheriffs, a day or two since, 
was speaking of taking aman to prison, he said he | 
would much rather take a lady. 

“What take a lady to jail?’ said one of the 
company. 

*O no, not take her to jail,” replied the man. 

“But,” a lady quickly rejoined, ‘* You would have 
been glad to have taken one to court.” 





The Duke of Nemours once sent his steward to call 
op an artist on whom he wished to confer a snuff-box 
asa mark of his approbation to ascertain if such a 
present would be acceptable. The offer was received 
with enthusiasm. ‘* Where shall [ send it?” inquir- 
edthe envoy. ‘0, if you would be kind enough,” 
replied the grateful artist, “ to pawn it on the way, 
you can let me have the money.” 





, colonial independence, 

| support of the patriots of thatday. ln 1775, soon atter 

| the battle of Lexington, he was appointed to the com- | 
mand of three regiments of troops, which were raised | 


| was the first who expressed to the 
| chief his satisfaction in his appointment. 


| major-general; 
| Harlem Heights, and accompanied General Wash- 


| joined the main army. 


| the British under Lord Cornwallis. 
| Greene had under him Morgan, Lee, Marion, Sumpter 
and William Washington, tive of the bravest officers | 


General Morgan led a detachment of | fully, I hope—and out I go, and make for the first 


| Lord Cornwallis. 


| rear-guard ; 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 
Tuts illustrious patriot, who was engaged in our 


| revolutionary struggle, was born in Warwick, Rhode 


Island, May 27th, 1740. His parents were Quakers, 
and the son was brought upin the peculiar doctrines 
of that sect; but their principles took no deep root in 


| the mind of the youth, who was more fond of gaiety 


than of the austere preaching of Quakerism. He 
read much, and early evinced a great passion for 


| works describing events in the character of military 


commanders, 


stores and fortifications, 
Fort Motte. 

In May, General Greene decided upon storming the 
Fort Ninety-Six. On the 22d of May, Greene, with 
Kosciusko and Pendleton, made the entire circuit of 
the fortifications, going so near that they were fired 
upon by the sentinels, After a siege of more than 
twenty days, news arrived of the rapid approach of 
Lord Rawdon, when General Greene was compelled 
to raise the siege. 

On the 8th ef September, the battle of Eutaw 
Springs took place, in which the British, who fought 
with great bravery, lost over one thousand men, 


and taking up his march for 


| While the American lose was but half the number. 


In 1770, he was elected a member of the Provincial j 


he gained the esteem and 


| Assembly, where by his zeal and ardent desire for | 


by the colony, and at onee they were on the march to | 


Cambridge, where the army was then gathering. 


Congress appointed him a brigadier-general, and on 


| joy and gratitude. 


the arrival of General Washington at Cambridge, he | 


He soon 
gained the esteem and confidence of Washington, 
who in the following year ordered him to Long Island 
with the troops under his command. 


commander-in- | 


| his confidence and esteem. 


In August, 1776, he was appointed by Congress a | 


and was engaged in the battle of 


ington in his memorable retreat through the Jerseys; 


and afterwards at the battle of Trenton, on the 26th | 


December, 1776, where General Greene commanded 
a division. “He was also engaged in the battle of 
Princeton, January 3d, 1777, and led his troops to the 
charge with great gallantry. At the battle of Brandy- 


wine, he rendered efficient service; at the commence- 


| ment of the action, he was stationed in the rear as a 


reserve. When the retreat commenced, he hastened 


| forward, and marching his men at a furious rate, he 


reached a narrow passage, where, for three quarters 
of an hour, his firm front and steady 


night came on, the enemy withdrew, and Greene 
At the battle of Germantown, 


where the British were commanded by General 


In March, 1778. he was appointed quartermaster- 


general, which office he accepted on condition that | 


| for getting along in this world. My 
| and iny nature is ditto, 


fire repelled | 
| every effort of the enemy to dislodge his troops; as | 


| Howe, General Greene commanded the left wing, | 
‘ and did all in his power tu prevent our defeat. 


his rank in the army should not be affected thereby, | 


and that he should retain his command in the time 
of action. At the battle of Monmouth, June 28th, 
1778, he commanded the right wing of the army, and 
carried his troops bravely into the action. Upon his 
resignation of the office of quartermaster-general, 
Congress appointed Colonel Timothy Pickering. 

In July, he was ordered to Rhode Island to co-op- 
erate with General Lafayette, General Sullivan and 
Count Extaing in a projected attack on the British at 
Newport. In June, 1780, he gained a vietory over 


force greatly exceeded that of his own. 


For his admirable conduct on this oceasion, Congress 
* voted that a British standard and a gold medal be 
presented to General Greene.” On the thirteenth 
of December, the British army evacuated Charleston ; 
the American army at once entered the town. So 
great was their eagerness, that their officers could 
hardly restrain them trom pressing on the ranks of 
the retiring foe. General Greene entered the city 
with the governor of the State at his side, preceded 
by a corps of dragoons, and followed by a long pro- 
cession of citizens, while his brave cavalry brought 
up the rear. With banners flying and drums beat- 
ing, the imposing procession moved through the 
strects. The hearts of the people overflowed with 
It was a proud day to the noble- 
hearted and war-worn veteran, 

In April, 1783, the news of peace was received; and 
in August, he took farewell of his army, and lett for 
his home. At Princeton, New Jersey, he met Gen- 
eral Washington, who had ever honored him with 
He soon joined his faim- 
ily at Providence, Rhode Island, and afterwards 
resided at Newport, till 1785, when he remover to a 
plantation on the Savannah river in Georgia, which 
had been presented to him by the State. He diced at 
his plantation, Mulberry Grove, on the 19th of dune, 
1786, at the age of forty-six. 





BETTY’S SOLILOQUY. 

Hard to live a quiet life? Well, that is just as 
you choose to take it. Some folks have the faculty 
name is Easy, 
When I go to a place I al- 
Ways say “ yes’ to everything they ask me. Inever 
make an objection to doing anything. Of course, my 
mistress likes that. As to really doing all IL promise 
to do, leave me alone to manage that, with an inno- 
cent a face as the baby I take care of. Now, for in- 
stance, suppose she sends me up to the nursery to 
getthe child asleep. It is tiresome work; there’s a 
great deal of coaxing, and twisting and wiggling, and 


| rocking to be done before that can be brought about, 


and it gets me into a perspiration, and I don’t like it. 
But, of course, I reply, ‘Certainly, ma’am,” when 
she bids me, and I take the child up stairs. Then I 
sit down with it, and just hold it in some uncomfort- 


| able position, so that it will ery loud enough to fret 


he was appointed to succeed the traitor Arnold in | 


the command of West Point. As president of a 
board of general officers, it became the painful duty 
of General Greene to preside at the court martial 
which tried and condemned the unfortunate Major 
Andre. 

After the defeat of General Gates at Camden, 
South Carolina, General Greene was appointed to su- 


persede him, and on the 3d of December, 1780, he took | 


command of the Southern army. Having recruited 


and desertions, he made preparations for attacking 


At this time 


in our army. 
the army against the British under Tarlton at the 
Cowpens, January 17th, 1781, 


into battle by the British, seven hundred were lost, 


and the Americans | 
were victorious. Out of eleven hundred men brought | 


together with two cannon, eight hundred muskets, a , 


hundred horses, with camp equipage, ete. 


army of Cornwallis, General Greene retreated with 


| great skill to Virginia, a distance of two hundred and 


fifty miles, in a period of twenty days, crossing three 


' large rivers, and traversing through forests, rain and 


mud, and over snow and ice, a feat which marked 
him as a great military commander. 

On the 15th of March, 1781, at the battle of Guil- 
ford, North Carolina, General Gates was defeated by 
When a retreat was ordered, 
British regiments were sent forward to break the 
but the brave Virginians under Lee, 
who composed it, received them with such a terrific 
fire, and constantly presented such a firm front, that 
they soon gave up, and the army retired three miles, 
and halted. When it was announced as a victory in 
England, a leading statesman replied: ‘Another such 
victory will ruin the British army.” On the 25th of 
April, he had an engagement with the British troops 
under Lord Rawdon. Here he was forced to retreat, 
but he took such measures as effectually prevented 
Lord Rawdon from profiting by his success, and oblig- 
ed him, shortly, to retire to Camden, destroying his 


In con- | 
' sequence of the great superiority of numbers in the | 
Tr fthe great superiority of numbers in tl 


e ‘able, which is sometimes the case. 
the army, which had been greatly reduced by defeat | : 


its mama. ‘Then she endures it awhile, thinking baby 
will stop by-and-by; but baby somehow don't stop. 
Then she comes up and says to me, ‘ Betty, what do 
you think can ail the baby?” And I kiss it, and hold 
it up to my tace, and say, “ Poor little dear, I am 
afraid it has a bad stomach-ache; it wont be easy, 


; whatever I try.” And then she says, “ Well, I'll take 


> | it awhile, Betty, and see if I can’t soothe it to sleep.” 
Sir Henry Clinton, at Springfield, New Jersey; whose | cep 


In October, | 


And T say, ‘No, ma’am, it’s a pity you should tire 
yourself with the child;” and she, seeing me so will- 
ing, just takes it—lon’t you see? That's the way to 
do. There’s no use in Jighting one’s way through 
the world, when a little cunning answers just as well. 
Well, then my mistress likes the baby to go out of 
doors a great deal. Now, asa general thing, I never 
engage to live with a lady who don't keep her own 
carriage, on that account. It’s very nice to be sent 
out in a earriage with the baby, for an airing, with 
John the coachman, particularly when John is agree- 
But, of course, 
one cannot always get a place to one’s mind; and so, 
when my mistress uses her feet instead of a carriage, 
she needn’t think that i shail do it any more than I 
can possibly help. So, when she tetls me to take baby 
out, Isay, “ Yes, ma’am,” as I always do—respect- 


kitchen where I have a pleasant acquaintance, and 
baby can wait till we get through our gossip, which 
is not very soon. Of course, I never take a little tell- 
tale of an older child with me on such occasions. I 
tell mistress I’m so afraid of its getting run over, or 
something, while I am minding baby. Then, as to 
my “ privileges,” I hope I know enough to have one 
of my friends ill or dead if 1 want an extra evening 


, out. There can’t anything be said against that, 


| it happen too often. 
, tress who is too keen for me. 


you know, if one is only judicious enough not to have 
Sometimes IT come across a mis- 
Now, I never like to 


| live with a lady who has gray eyes; in that case we 


two | 


have a mutual inclination to part, of course; but, as 
a general thing, I find my way of managing Jirst-rate, 
because I give no “impudence,” you see, which is 
what most ladies are so touchy about. As to “cvon- 
science”—humph! where are their consciences, I'd 
like to know? It’s a poor rule that wont work both 
ways. Ishould be worn to a skeleton if 1 had a 
conscience. 





The dwelling house of Melancthon in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, has been purchased by the Evan- 
gelical congregation of that village. It is intended to 
devote the house, for the future, to the purpose of an 
institution for the maintenance ofan education of poor 


, orphan children of parents of evangelical faith. 
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THE OLD STORY. 


een 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
eee 


‘Tis but a common story, 
You hear such every day— 

A simple annal, nothing strange, 
Why ask me for it, pray ? 

In early life, when all the world 
Was fair to my young eyes, 

Before I knew that every hope 
We cherish dearest dies; 


and trusted that I was mistaken in thinking that his 
| ears were freezing. 
| The old fellow wanted to joke me on my evident 
| discomfort, but on finding that his ears were already 
stiff and immovable, he thought matters were getting 
serious. Springing from the pung, he began to rub 
snow on the afflicted members. In this sanitary 


Palmer afterwards declared that I assaulted him 
with intent to deprive him of the natural and lawful 
use of the sense of hearing. However that may be, 
he didn’t twit me again with having a red and raw 
nose. 


measure I assisted with so much vigor, that Friend | 





Before I felt the bitterness 
That years forever bring, 

I would not have exchanged my lot 
With any reigning king. 


‘Twas in a quiet village 
We lived—Alice and I; 

We went to school together 
When summer suns were high; 

We went to school together 
When winter's cruel cold 

Planted June roses on her cheeks, 
Beneath her hair of gold. 

And when she grew to girlhood— 
Ah! why the tale repeat? 

She took the heart into her life 
That I laid at her feet. 


I went away. Pride called me 
To win myself some fame; 

Alice had haughty relatives, 
Sticklers for gold and name. 

She wept me when I left her, 
I kissed away her tears; 

We both were young and hopeful, 
With little cause for fears. 

I came back in the springtime, 
She greeted me no more— 

A year before she took the name 
Of old Judge Appledore. 


But she had always loved me— 
Her father wrought it all: 

Gray-haired he was; I pardoned him, 
His sin was past recall. 

She died one quiet evening; 
It was enough to know 

My name was latest on her lips— 
Those lips of frozen snow; 

And in her hand the violets 
I gave her one spring day 

Were clasped so close, they left them 
Slumbering with her clay. 


Now, when the summer sunsets 
Light up the western sky, 

And on the mountain's purple steeps 
The mists of twilight lie, 

I feel her presence near me, 
And lose my wild unrest— 

A vague, sweet something like to her 
Makes me supremely blest! 

Beside her grave is comfort, 
And thither I repair, 

Because she always seemeth 
Some nearer to me there. 


+ Soe > 
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THE LOGGING CAMP. 


BY EDWARD BALLARD. ‘ 

THE sound of approaching sleigh-bells caused me 
to look up from the brief I was preparing; for it was 
storming violently, and few travellers had passed 
through the streets of N—— that day. I soon per- 
ceived that the occupant of the sleigh was coming to 
my office, but the fast-falling snow prevented me from 
seeing his features; and so I sat wondering who he 
could be, until the door opened, and Friend Palmer 
walked in. 

Friend Palmer was the very man to whom you 
would apply the phrase *‘ hale and hearty.” He had 
passed his sixtieth year, but his eye was not dim, and 
his natural force was so little abated that few men in 
y) the prime of life could endure the hardships which he 
bore with ease. 

The old man delighted to tell his youthful adven- 
tures. Some of them were so marvellous that the 
only way of accounting for them was by supposing 
that the spirit which moved the worthy Quaker to 
relate them was very familiar with the use of the 
* long-bow.” But though Friend Palmer’s account 
of his exploits was rather too wonderful for belief, he 
gave it in such a good-natured, amusing way that no 
one was ever vexed with him, though his bragging 
was incessant. 


, 


Poe 
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There is no necessity for giving the particulars of 
the business which had caused him to come ten miles | 
through the driving snow. Sutlice it to say, that it | 
required me to start with him, the next day, on a | 
journey to some logging-camp on the head-waters of | 
the Kennebec, and in the region northwest of Moose- 
head Lake. | 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon of the following day, 
a gray horse ‘‘ might have been seen” about fifteen 
miles trom N——, dragging a pung through the light 
snow. The occupants of the sleigh were two in num- 
ber; an old man clad in drab, and a younger one who 
seemed to be about—well, about my age at that time. 
A cutting wind from the north blew directly in the 
travellers’ faces, and made the journey most uncom- | 
fortable. ‘‘ Edward,” said the old man, ‘is thee 
cold? Thy nose looks exceedingly red!” There was 
a mischievous twinkle in Friend Palmer’s eyes as 
they looked on my unfortunate proboscis, which the 
north wind was gradually skinning. I grinned a 
ghastly smile, and replied that I was very comfortable, 





Se 





We stopped for dinner at a little tavern on the 
route, while our pung was being ‘‘set over” by the 
village blacksmith; for we had now come to a region 
which was seldom traversed by single teams; and as 
the spans of horses make two little paths in which 
the runners of the sleigh or sled follow, and leave the 


centre of the road unbroken, it is very difficult for one 


horse to draw a loaded sleigh. Ifthe horse travels in 
either of the beaten paths, the sleigh-runners will cut 
deep in the untrodden snow; and it will not be much 
easier if he goes in the centre. 

To remedy this difficulty, the bar of iron which 
fastens the thills to the sleigh is lengthened, and the 
thills are pushed over to one side, so that the horse 
is in front of one of the runners, instead of the centre 
of the sleigh. 

As we advanced, the country became more and 
more wild-looking. Houses were rarely to be seen; 
and the forest which three hours before was in the 
distance, now stalked up near the road. Night was 
falling, and the stars cast a faint, uncertain light, 
when we halted our tired beast at Turtle’s—a sort of 
house of entertainment for travellers bound to the 
woods or to Canada. 

Turtle came out to receive us, lantern in hand. 
After giving our Bucephalus a generous measure of 
corn, and seeing him comfortably disposed of for the 
night, we walked into the house. Most of the family 
had retired; ‘early to bed, and early to rise,” being 
one of the saving articles of backwoods faith. We 
were unwilling to disturb any of them for the sake of 
having a warm supper, and so refreshed our inner 
man with what our host’s pantry aftorded—solacing 
ourselves, meanwhile, with the promise of better 
things in store for the morning. 

The lunch having been despatched, Turtle re- 
marked, ‘‘ We’re all full up stairs, and I vow I don’t 
know how you're goin’ to sleep to-night. I suppose 
tho’ that I can rig up some sort of a chance fur one of 
ye here in the kitchen, and one more bed might be 
put in the big bed-room.” 

Friend Palmer being the oldest, I of course told 
him to choose which of the two sleeping-places he 
preferred. While we were deciding the matter, 
Turtle spread some buffalo-robes on a large box in 
the kitchen, and covered the whole with a thick 
blanket. 

My companion glanced first at the box, and then 
at his own portly dimensions, and said, ‘* Well, 
friend Edward, I guess I’ll take my chance in the 
bed-room, and let thee have this nice /arge place.” 

So they left me king of the kitchen. I heaped logs 
on the fire, and stretching on my couch of skins, 
watched the bright flame leap up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. Fantastic faces peered out from the glow- 
ing coals; while watching them, I fell asleep. 

The household was astir betimes, the next morning; 
and at an early hour we sat down ata table spread 
with backwoods delicacies. The rapidity with which 
the juicy moose-meat, smoking biscuits, and other 
eatables disappeared, was good evidence of our 
hostess’s skill in cookery. 

A French family, on their way to Canada, break- 
fasted at the same time, but on slightly different fare. 
The Turtle, Iam sorry to say, was oblivious of the 
Maine Law, and dispensed the “ardent” to thirsty 
souls in quantities to suit; and the head of the family 
aforesaid had procured of him two quarts of rum. 
This fiery beverage and a loaf of bread furnished a 
repast for the Kanuck, his wife, and little child. They 
broke large pieces from the loaf, which were floated to 
their destination by huge draughts of liquor. So far 
as could be discovered, the proportion of rum to bread 
was as two is to one. 

The Frenchman was still lingering over ‘‘ the flow- 
ing bowl” when we left Turtle’s; and the last glimpse 
Ihad of him showed a shaggy head and a tin quart 
in close communication. 

We followed the main road until noon, and then 
struck into the track made by “tote” teams. Though 
we met noother travellers our ride was far from being 
lonesome, for the fresh air of the boundless woods 
through which we were passing, the cheerful jingle 
of the sleigh-bells, the sunlight which sparkled on the 
wrinkled boles of the forest-monarchs, and the com- 
fortable state of mind in which well-fed men always 
are, all combined to put us on excellent terms with 
ourselves and everything else; and we chatted away 
as fast as ever did women, when discussing the fash- 
ions or a choice bit of scandal. 

The ice, black and glare, had recently formed, and 


| as the route was seldom travelled, we could discover 


no marks of former passage to guide us. Unless we 
fullowed the travelled way—which, as I have just re- 


| marked, we couldn’t find—it was somewhat more 


than probable that we should bring up in an * air- 
hole.” Besides that, we were uncertain as to the 
exact locality of the camp at which we proposed spend- 
ing the night. 

It did not require much deliberation to convince us 
that stopping where we were was not bringing us any 
nearer our destination; so we resolved to push on 


| over the slippery surface—air-holes to the contrary, 
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notwithstanding. In a few moments a light was 
seen glimmering on the western shore, and urging 
our steed forward at such speed as could be made on 


| the glassy ice, we shaped our course towards it. 


As we hoped, the light proved to be that of the 
camp which we wished to reach. The unusual pros- 
pect of having visitors at such an hour, brought two 


or three men out from the camp to see who were | 


coming. They gave us a most cordial welcome, and 
while two of them took our horse in charge, the others 
did the same service for ourselves. 

I saw that the roof of the camp was covered with 


sloped down to the ground. The gable-ends were 
made of logs squared on three sides. A stream of 
fire poured from the top of a large log chimney 
which was built upon the roof, and gave promise of a 
more genial atmosphere within, than the frosty night 
air. 

We passed through the open door, and descending 
a short flight of steps—for the earth had been exca- 
vated to the depth of three feet—found ourselves in 
thecamp. Anenormous fire that blazed and crackled 
in the centre, first attracted my attention. Three 
“dogs,” which may be described as andirons of 
huge size (nearly five feet long), having an upright 
piece at each end, instead of at one only, supported 
it. 

It is no trifling matter to replenish the fire, for the 
fuel consists of logs ten feet long, and of such weight 
that four men are often required to put one of them 
upon the dogs. From the size of the fire and its fur- 
niture, one would think that he had stumbled upon 
the Brobdignanians. On cach side of the camp, and 
about ten feet from the low earth-walls, was a row 
of posts supporting a pole, which in turn supported 
the roof—the pole corresponding to the plate of an 
ordinary framed house. Between the two rows of 
posts and the walls were the sleeping-quarters of the 
lumbermen. A layer of fine hemlock branches cov- 
ered this space for a foot in depth, over which quilts 
were spread. The men lie with their heads toward 
the wall, and their feet toward the fire. The choicest 
places are usually considered to be the ones which are 
furthest from the fire, for those who lie nearest it are 
apt to get a taste of such a temperature as is supposed 
to prevail in the infernal regions, 

The number of men in acamp varies from twelve 
to forty, according to the number of teams. Hot 
biscuits, strong tea, and baked beans, are the chief 
articles of food. The beans are baked in a pot, which 
is buried in the outskirts of the fire, and then covered 
with coals. 

The logs are hauled upon the ice of a pond or stream 
which empties into a river, so that when the ice goes 
out in the spring, the logs go with it. Most of the 
teams consist of oxen; six being the usual number 
in a team, though eight are often met with. The oxen 
are used for drawing pine logs, horses not being fitted 
for such heavy work. For drawing spruces, three 
stout horses make a very good team where there is an 
easy chance. 

The men have not the same work to do, but each 
one has a particular part assigned him. The “ chop- 
per’s” duty is to select and cut down all the trees 
that are hauled. Usually he is the chief man in the 
camp. The “ teamster” has charge of the cattle, and 
draws the logs from the place where they are cut to 
the landing. 

The “sled-tender” assists the teamster in putting 
the logs on the sled. A man who has this place must 
be very active, for it wont do to keep the team waiting 
long. The ‘‘swaimpers” outnumber all the others. 
It is their business to make a road to each tree that is 
felled; and as some of the pines are often four or five 
miles from the landing, theirs is no trivial task. They 
must remove all obstructions—such as trees, stumps, 
and sharp knolls, and bridges must be built over the 
streams. The ‘‘cook” prepares the eatables. Be- 
sides these, there is a man stationed at the landing to 
cut the owner’s mark on the logs, saw them in two if 
they are too long, and bark them if it is required. 

The men go to their work as early as halt-past five 
in the morning, while the stars are yet shining; so 
the cook has to rise early in order to have a hot break- 
fast ready for them. If there are two teams, the 
numberof men is doubled, and there are then évo 
choppers, ‘wo teamsters, and so on; this proportion 
is not always preseryed, since it depends upon the 
locality and other causes. 

One evening, while we were sitting upon the “ dea- 
con-seat”’ befure the roaring fire, stories were called 
for. 


begin,” said Bill Cutler. 

Bill was a young man of medium size, but his 
quick, active motions showed that a rough life had 
hardened his muscles until they were as firm as steel. 
He had a good-looking and very intelligent face, and 
short curly black hair. From the dancing light in 


was of a waggish disposition. Here is his story: 





} that I’m going to tell you about. 
Sunday. 


It happened on a 
I had been sleeping most all the forenoon— 


makes a fellow feel pretty tired by the time Sunday 
comes round—and after dinner I thought I’d go out 
| and get some gum, and see if that wouldn't wake 
} Ine up. 





with a ‘slew’ of gum on it. 
| ina few minutes, and I was just going back when I 
saw a dead pine-tree a few rods further on. There 
was a hole in it about twelve feet up, which looked 





hemlock branches securely fastened to it, and that it | 


“The rest of ye seem to be kind of bashful, so I'll | 


his dark eyes, one would naturally suppose that he | 


“Two years ago, 1 was logging it about fifty miles | 


from the ‘Forks,’ when I had a curious adventure | 


for six days’ hard work in snow up to your waist | 


“A mile or so from the camp, I found a spruce tree | 
My pockets were filled | 


just as though it was the front door of some varmint’s 
house. 

“ Now I always had a good deal of curiosity, and T 
| kind of thought I should be pleased to know if the 
‘gentleman of the house’ was in, and what sort of a 
beast he was. It looked as if there was a raccoon in 
that hole, and it seemed to me that if I could borrow 
his overcoat it would make a tip-top cap for me. So 
1 climbed up to the hole by the help of some knots that 
stuck out from the trunk. I poked my head into the 
hole and looked down, but couldn’t see anything. I 
listened, and heard nothing. Then I broke off one of 
the dead limbs, and felt round in the hole. I found 
out nothing more by that, for the stick wasn’t long 
enough to reach the bottom. 

“There were no limbs of greater length that I could 
reach; and it was too hard work climbing to shin 
down and cut a pole. My dander began to rise. ‘ Bill 
Cutler,’ says I to myself, ‘are you going to let a pesky 
little coon come the odds over you? No, sir! you 
aint that style of a boy.’ 

“So I stuck my legs into the hole and began to 
poke ’emround. I couldn’t touch the bottom. Then 
I let myself down a little; couldn’t reach. I lowered 
myself a little more. It was no go yet. I kept on 
until I hung at arms’ length. I began to think that 
I should have to climb down and cut that pole, after 
all the fuss. Well, just as I was drawing myself up, 
a piece of wood broke off from the tree. I shouldn’t 
have cared anything for that, if it hadn’t happened to 
be the very piece I was clinging to! 

“Of course I tumbled down, and that time I 
touched the bottom. I fell about four foot, and landed 
on something soft. My sudden appearance must have 
shocked the animal awfully—for animal it was—for it 
departed this life before I’d had time to think where 
I was. 

“A little light came in at the top of the hole, but 
not enough to show what sort of acreature it was. 
I felt of it; it seemed to be about the bigness of a coon, 
but somehow or other it didn’t feel exactly coony. 
Allat once I began to think that I might be in a 
scrape. ‘How in thunder are you going to get out 
of this hole, Bill?’ I asked. 

‘*My claws were pretty long, to be sure, but still 
they wan’t no great help in climbing, and unless I 
could use ’em asa cat does hers, there was no hope 
of climbing up to the hole, for the inside of the trunk 








was as smooth as glass, and most as sound as any tree 
you ever see. 

“Perhaps a part of the side can be kicked out, I 
thought. So I drew back my right foot, and gave a 
tremendous kick. I didn’t make any impression 
on the wood, but I came mighty near breaking 
my big toe. The trunk must have been four inches 
thick in that place. Just try to kick down a tree four 
inches through, and you'll appreciate my condition. 

“T was a little frightened, then, and hollered for 
help; but, bless your soul, I might have screeched 
till all was blue without raising anybody, for I was a 
mile from camp, and, besides that, the sound of my 
voice was pent up in the tree, so that I don’t believe 
a fellow could have heard me forty rods off. Well, I 
screamed for help until I saw it wan’t no use; so I 
concluded to save my breath, in case there should ever 
be a use for it again. 

“Some time had passed away—an hour, perhaps, 
though ’twas the longest hour I ever knew—when 
there was a rattle of claws on the bark outside, and 
in a minute the entrance to the hole was filled by the 
body of some large animal. The whole of his body 
was inside of the tree, a deal quicker’n was pleasant, 
and the little light that then came in through the 
opening showed me a big bear, descending stern 
first. 

“*Ah, ha!’ thought I, ‘thereby hangs a tail, if it is 
ashort one. Here’s to our better acquaintance!’ 

“T whipped out my jacknife—opened it, and as soon 
as the bear got within reaching distance, I grabbed 
his tail with one hand, and with the other began to 
knife him. How he scrabbled up the inside of that 
tree! ‘The fire in the rear’ frightened him so that 
when he got through the opening, he didn’t stop to 
climb down, but tumbled head first into the snow. 
He picked himself up in a minute, and rushed off at 
a two-forty rate. 

“T had dissolved partnership just as soon as we got 
to the opening, and after the bear had gone a respect- 
ful distance, I shinned down as quick as possible, and 
ran towards the camp. 

‘* It was rather too bad to make such a sharp appeal 
| tothe bear’s feelings; but ’twas all for the sake of 
keeping him from committing a ‘capital crime,’ so I 
wasn’t much troubled on that account. I feared, 
though, that Bruin wouldn’t understand that matter 
as I did, so I took particular pains not to follow in bis 
tracks, and got safely back to my quarters.” 

“See here, Bill!” said one of the men, “ that story 
is almost exactly like one there is in that paper you 
was reading here last week.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Bill, solemnly, puffing away 


| atashort-stemmed pipe. “Who would have thought 
it!” 








~+ 


GALLANT FORBEARANCE. 

In an action with the French fleet in 1694-5, Captain 
Killigrew, on coming up with the French vessel, the 
| Content, disccvered that the whole of the crew were 
| at prayers. He might have poured in his broadside 
; at that moment with great advantage; but this he 
refused to do, saying, ‘It is beneath the courage of 
| the English nation to surprise their enemies in such 
a defenceless posture.” It is to be regretted that a 
man of such a gallant and generous nature should 
have fallen in that very engagement. 
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UNDERCURRENTS. 
BY JORL BATKS SWETT. 


Below our feet for fathoms down 
Are channels where the waters flow 
Unseen, connecting, in their course, 
‘The lake and rivulet below. 


The river flows towards the sea; 
The lake alone, in distance lies, 
Unconscious of the myriad streams 
That make them cach aMuitics, 


Thus it is with our dally lives; 
Low ‘neath the surface of the soul 
Are channels which connect our fates, 
And o'er us wield a strong control, 


Yet there are some among us here, 

W hose souls, like cess-pools, stagnan' 
Abominating to the earth, 

And lost to pure affinity, 
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UNDERCURRENTS. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


Below our feet for fathoms down 
Are channels where the waters flow 
Unseen, connecting, in their course, 
The lake and rivulet below. 


The river flows towards the sen; 
The lake alone, in distance lies, 
Unconscious of the myriad streams 
That make them cach affinities, 


Thus it is with our daily lives; 
Low ‘neath the surface of the soul 
Are channels which connect our fates, 
And o'er us wield a strong control. 


Yet there are some among us here, 

Whose souls, like cess-pools, stagnant lie, 
Abominating to the carth, 

And lost to pure affinity. 
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THE “DAY OF DAYS.” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Tue short twilight of a Christmas day was drawing 
to a close. The day had gone by, with its merry 
greetings, its cheerful re-unions and fond remem- 
brance of friends whose last Christmas day on earth 
had come and gone. 

A noble mansion, belonging toa family by the name 
of Ingraham, standing on a pleasant eminence, was 
lighted royally. For the last half hour, carriages had 
been driven to the door, ina steady stream; doors 
stood open, despite the cold wind; for inside there 
was almost overpowering warmth. 

Crowds of gaily dressed people were already there. 
Such a gathering could not have been found for miles 
around—bright, gay and glittering. Music was lend- 
ing its charms, and dancing had begun, but only by 
the children, to wile away the time until other guests 
should appear, for whom had been delayed the Christ- 
mas dinner. 

One young and handsome girl, had been listening 
with a raised color and flashing eyes, to two gentile- 
men who were talking with the daughter of the host, 
Minnie Ingraham. The listener was Anne Benedict— 
a young lady who had achieved the unenviable repu- 
tation of a great flirt, and boasted of her conquests, 
shamefully. 

They were talking of some young artist, who had 
been invited for the evening, but had declined. The 
gentlemen praised him rapturously. He was a splendid 
painter, they said. In Europe, he had been appre- 
ciated as he deserved; here, nerer. 

“And you say, Miss Ingraham, that he lives entire- 
ly alone? Do you think him poor?” 

“T must not say what I think. Max has told me of 
him privately. He knows him, likes him, and has 
done all he could to overcome his repugnance to going 
out; but without effect. I have seen him but once.” 

“ Where did you say he lives?” 

“Tn the old, old house below the hill. His studio 
is there, too; but I fancy he has few visitors.” 

“No,” replied the gentleman; “but if it were the 
Sashion to admire Mr. St. Elmer, the rush would be 
overpowering. We will see what influence we can 
have, Mr. Callender, to increase his fame in these 
parts.” 

Callender bowed. 

“J shall call on him to-morrow,” he said, simply. 

There was a fresh arrival, a new buzz of admiration, 
and the conversation ceased. She who had listened 
to it, without a word, disappeared from the room. 
She passed through many apartments, until she reach- 
ed one which she judged to be the housekeeper’s. A 
dark cloak, much worn, lay on a chair, and an equally 
shabby hood beside it. 

No one saw her, as she seized them, and slipped out 
of a side door, taking with her a small cane that stood 
there. She wrapped the cloak closely about her shin- 
ing dress, and drew the hood low down beneath thick 
brown braids of hair that massed her beautiful head. 
There was ice beneath the feet, shod only with satin 
boots, but she did not heed it, and glided on to her 
destination—to the “old, old house ”’ as Minnie Ingra- 
ham had called it, beneath the hill. 

In that old house, there gleamed through the cracks 
in the shutters, a single light. It came from a room, 
where a young man was sitting alone. He was tall— 
not quite handsome—but very inferesting-looking— 
bearing the marks of some deep sorrow, which might 
have touched and subdued him in a measure, but not 


aspect of one who is determined to endure. 

It was anartist’s room; but the artist wasidle. He 
had not quite forgotten that it was Christmas, and 
the room bore the marks of a deep and religious regard 
for it, in his owner’s heart. 


Italian pencils, were there. The Mother and Child, 
the infant St. John, the scene of the birth of Christ, 
the Visit of the Shepherds, the Angelic Herald—all 
were grouped in full sight. 

A small table stood before the young man, on which 


bread, some dried fruit and asingle glass of wine; 
and, near it,a small miniature of exquisite beauty 
and finish. 








| tured face, long and tenderly. Then, reaching for- 
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| ward, he loosened the wet wrappings from a clay head 


which, it was evident, had the same original as the 
miniature, He looked fondly at his work, gave a new 
wave to the hair, deepened the curve at the neck, and | 
moulded the tine ear afresh, Py asingle touch of his | 
pliant fingers, the long, alton l-shaped eyes wero set 
more deeply, giving a half mournful expression to the | 
face, instead of the glad and joyous one upon the 
miniature, 

“Thus I saw her last,’ he murmured. ‘ Never 
again will the glad look come back to that sweet face. 
Dear child! that I should have left her to the care of 
strangers; I, that should have been father, brother, | 
all relations in one, to her—that I should have left | 
her desolate, to seek after bubbles that have broken 
and deceived me.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, and tears were 
in his eyes. A woman may weep at trifles. Vexa- 
tion, wounded pride, disappointment, and the whole 
train of sefish and minor troubles, can raise the flood- 
gate of her tears; but, when a man weeps, it is like 
striking the solid rock and bringing water from its 
inmost depths, as did the prophet, of old. 

A knock atthe door startled the lonely weeper. 
He went through the long, cold passage reluctantly ; 
but, on this night, of all others, he would not be churl- 
ish, and he opened the door wide, as with a Christmas 
welcome, 

It was a woman. He could not guess if she were 
young or old, so wrapped was she in a long cloak, her 
head so covered by a deep hood. She followed him to 
his room, without speaking, and seated herself by the 
bright fire. The young man had thought of the yule 
logs, burned at Christmas, in other lands, and had 
placed a great giant of an oak stump in the wide tire- 
place, and flanked it with hickory. The bright blaze 
lighted up the glorious pictures, bringing out the 
depth of coloring, as the wax tapers bring out that of 
similar ones, above altars. 

It did more. It brought out the figure seated be- 
fore the blaze, into full relief. There was a tall, 
slender form beneath that cloak—there was a small, 
white hand grasping its folds, to conceal the dress. 
She spoke at last. 

“It is a cold Christmas,” she said. 

Where had he heard that voice? The tones were 
low and liquid, like those he had heard from Italian 
beggar girls. 

“You have warmed me,” she said, again, “ but 1 
am hungry, also.” 

The young man blushed at his scanty Christmas 
cheer, but he passed to her the tray, and she ate the 
food and drank the wine. In these acts, the beauty of 
her hand was again visible. 

“T would pay you for this,” she said, ‘ but I have 
no money. Let me tell your fortune.” 

She took his hand and pored over its lines for some 
minutes. 

“What do you read there?” he asked, for she did 
not speak. 

“Tsee a heart feeding upon itself—a long, dark 
river, with but a gleam of sunshine midway upon it— 
a life of mingled genius and passion—poverty—error— 
but, at ldst, peace.” 

“Such a prophecy needs one to bear it company. I 
will tell yours now.” 

“No, no!” And the hand was drawn away, pas- 
sionately. 

“Very well. I know the hand—have held it often, 
when it was younger and fairer than now.” 

She winced beneath this, but he went on. 


“JT remember every line upon that palm. A long 
course of falsehood and deception—a tritling with the 
happiness of others—a life of retributive misery—a 
lonely death! You shudder—you are afraid of the 
prophecy! I know you well, Anne Benedict! You 
came, masked in servant’s gear from the great house 
yonder, where this night, you have practised all the 
charming arts upon Max Ingraham that you practised 
last summer upon the young and credulous artist— 
say, rather, upon the poor, silly moth who fluttered a 
brief season around you, as the real moth flies around 
the candle that lures him to his death. Thank Heaven 
I escaped with only my wings singed! Youcome here 
to-night to see if the infatuation has all died out; and 
I tell you, Anne Benedict, if your wealth and beauty 
were tenfold what they are, they could not buy a 
single thought of you in the mind of the poor, humble 
artist, save of contempt and scorn.” 

“This to me, Guy?” said the girl, bitterly; then, 
in a softer tone, she added, “‘to me, who would have 
been your friend—your sister!” 

“My sister! I had asister—the dearest and best. 
Who ruined her happiness? Who took away the love 
of the only man she ever cared for—” 

** Hush! what cared I for that imbecile?” 





wholly conquered him. He wore the courageous | 


Beautiful pictures, warm with the life and glow of | Her heart, he was not ‘imbecile’ enough to believe 


stood a small tray with some slight refreshments— | 


Awaking from his reverie, he gazed upon the pic- | 
| leave me to the life you prediet tor me. If, by the | 


“You bewitched him with your spells, until Mar- 
ion’s eyes were opened, and then she saw that she had 
lavished her priceless love upon one unworthy to 
| receive it. But think you there was no wound upon 

her heart, or her just pride? Nor need you speak 
| contemptuously of Paul Carlton. He was not so false 
jas Anne Benedict, after all, for he came back to 
| Marion, not for her love, but for her forgiveness. 


| could ever be touched again by a dupe of your mak- 
‘ing. But, as I said, he is good enough for you, if not 
| forher. Ihave said my say. We will prolong this 
| scene no longer. Our ways are different. May they 
| always be wide apart.” 

| He stood up, and she might have seen that he 
wished her absence, but she sat still. What a cold, | 





one gleam of sunshine that awaits me, you mean your | day, by refusing to join us. 


own presence on my life, L swear to you, I would put 





My family are all anxious 
to claim you as a neighbor and friend, if you will but 


inyself in utter darkness, before L would let it shine | permit them. Will you not oblige us, and not shut 


upon me.” 

“Vindictive!” she began to say, but he turned 
from her to the furthest part of the room, ‘ On this 
day, if on no other, L must forgive you, as Christ for- 
gave his enemies. Yet, reflect upon what you have 
provoked me to say to you. Why did you come to 
mein a false character? Was it not that you could spy 
out my poverty, and laugh over it at the great houre 
yonder? Teny it, if youcan; but I know you will 
do so.”’ 

*O, you wrong me, Guy! Idid but wish to look 
upon your face once more without being discovered. 
Am I to blame because my image is so fixed in your 
heart that no disguise would escape your penetra- 
tion?” 

Guy caught the covert meaning of her words, but 
he answered, coldly: 

“It is natural that we should remember those who 
have injured us, and beware of them, too, whenever 
we can pierce the disguises they adopt. Under any 
circumstance—veiled in any garb, I should thus 
recognize you.” 

She had no words to answer this last, sharp thrust, 
and she rose and sought the door. Stately and cold. 
yet with regal courtesy, he went before and lighted 
her out. No good night came from his lips. He was 
too true for that. The door closed after, the sharp 
click of the lock followed, and she felt then that she 
was shut out forever from Guy St. Elmer’s heart— 
forever! 

When he went back to his room, he could perceive 
the faint odor of the perfume she had always worn 
about her. It brought back the memory of that last 
summer at the Springs, when he had inhaled it with 
delight, because it was hers—a peculiar fragrance 
like that used by no other lady there. He dashed 
open windows and doors, in the cold night, until the 
last lingering scent had gone out upon the chill air. 
He hated it now. 

“She has gone to try her charms upon Max Ingra- 
ham,” he said. “He has betriended me, and shall 1 
let him fall into the snares of a heartless coquette, or 
leave him to work out his deliverance, as I did? No! 
Max has too many lives bound up in his, to be 
sacrificed as I have been.” 

Long he sat there, in silent brooding over what had 
passed, while Anne went back, as he had predicted. 
She laid off the impressions of her visit—her wounded 
pride and the new love that had come up for Guy St. 
Elmer, just as she laid aside the humble garments 
she had assumed, and rushed into the festivities of 
the evening, as any little simple novice would do. It 
was acharacter she could assume at will, and had 
sometimes succeeded to a charm. 

Max Ingraham looked after her, and shook his head. 
He heard some vague hints of her doings that very 
night. He would know if he could respect her, before 
he committed himself. At least, this was what he 
said to a friend who rallied him upon Miss Benedict’s 
evident passion for him. But adeeper reason was 
underlying this. What he had said to his friend was 
true, but it was not half the truth. 

The whole truth was this: Max hada relative who 
had adopted a young lady as his daughter. He called 
her his little cousin. She was gentle and lovely, but 
she shrank strangely from the name of love, and it 
was asubject which Max often spoke of to her private 
ear. He gained her confidence, and then she told 
him of a sorrowful experience that had befallen her. 
and another as sorrowful to her darling brother. And 
that both experience had come through one person, 
and that person, Anne Benedict! 

It was not until long after that he knew that the 
brother was Guy St. Elmer; for Marion was only a 
half sister and bore another name. He had known it 
only this night; and when he saw Anne’s cheek flush 
as Minnie spoke of the artist in the old house, and 
saw her, moreover, when she left the room, he deter- 
mined to watch her movements. 

He followed her, when she went away in disguise, 
down to Guy’s very dour—knew when she returned, 
and, purposely, gave her a chance to flirt with him- 
self. Then, in the midst of one of her tenderest 
scenes, he suddenly petrified her by asking how she 
liked Guy’s new pictures. 

She knew, then, that there was no hope for her— 
but how could he have heard? She had intended to 
stay for a long visit; but it was over now. She made 
her excuses to Minnie, and departed the next morning, 
never to be received at that house again. 

But now that Max Ingraham knew all—knew that 
the wronged artist was Marion’s brother, and that it 
was Anne Benedict who had thrown the shadow over 
their lives, he determined he should live no longer, 
secluded, in that old mansion. There were many 
days yet remaining of the festal season. Marion had 
refused to visit his home at Christmas—but now Anne 
was gone, and he had a pleasant surprise in store for 
the brother and sister, he prepared himself to com- 
mence a journey early the morning after Christmas. 


He saw, when he drove down the hill, that the 
artist had arisen. The smoke curled up from the 
chimney, and cold as it was, every window in the 
upper story was wideopen. As he approached nearer, 
he could see the little prints of Anne’s fairy footsteps 
of the last evening, and smiled when he thought of 
the arts she had used. 

Just as he was opposite the house, St. Elmer opened 
the door and came out, dressed for a walk. Max 


yourself up here alone?” 


* Indeed, Mr. Ingraham, I appreciate your kind- 
ness and friendship; but would prefer to wait until 
your guests have departed. Remember that my art 
leaves but little time to spend in mere pleasure; but 
after this gay season has gone by, you shall not find 
me ungrateful.” 

“Our guests are gone. We shall have none other 
while the holidays last, save one little friend who was 
prevented from joining our party last night. Will 
you come to us, for a quiet visit this evening? We 
have many fine pictures to show you, and we hope 
to be admitted to see yours when we are better 
acquainted.” 

St. Elmer could not refuse. The “little friend” 
was not Anne, at least, for Max had said distinctly 
that all the guests had departed. It was probably 
some young visitor of the children, On the strength of 
meeting no one else, he promised to be there early. 

In the afternoon, he saw Max return with a little 
lady, so wrapped in fur robes that he thought her 
only achild. Soon after, he received a note from 
Mrs. Ingraham, inviting him,to take tea with her and 
her children. And, at an almost ungenteel hour, he 
appeared at the door. The servant had received 
instructions to take him to the front parlor, and say 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ingraham would meet him there 
in a few moments. 

When he entered the room, the waning light of 
the winter evening had nearly faded away, but a 
blazing fire on the hearth sent up fantastic shadows 
on the ceiling. On alow stool, by the fire, a little 
figure sat—the small hand supporting the cheek, and 
the face partially turned away. Twice, the figure 
attempted to rise, and St. Elmer thought he dis- 
tinguished a faint sound as of some one softly crying. 

Guy’s kindly feelings were always stirred at the 
sound of distress, and he stepped nearer the fire, 
thinking that the weeper was achild, and longing 
to console it for its grief. The firelight shone upon 
the fair young face and the sparkling tears. He 
started. It was like Marion’s face. What did it 
mean? He looked again —this time quite convinced. 
He held out his arms, and she sprang into them, 
erying out, O, Guy, Guy!” 

An hour later, the great room showed a number of 
happy faces. Marion, on her low hassock, had crept 
close to her brother and held his hand tightly, as if 
fearing tolose him again. Her manner, always sweet 
and caressing, was tenfold more so to-night. She 
had a plan in her little head, for making two other 
people as happy as Max and herself. Surely, she 
thought, if Guy could have loved Anne Benedict, he 
must worship Minnie Ingraham—Minnic, whose hu- 
inility would prefer a poor man to a rich one—Minunie, 
who would make so sweet a wife for Guy. 

Perhaps Guy thought so, too, as he silently waich- 
ed the sweet face, now 80 composed and gentle, and 
now lighting up with enthusiasm at the expression of 
some noble and generous sentiment. How he would 
like to paint that face! It was just an artist’s thought, 
perhaps, that would apply to any good face, but this 
face of Minnie’s had an inexpressible sweetness, that 
he felt himself hardly competent to undertake, after 


all. 

But still, he was wary. Had not Anne seemed 
sweet, too? O, how these practised coquettes make 
men lose their faith in woman! 

It was not until the first sweet May morning, and 
after he had watched every side of her character, that 
Guy told her of his love—first relating to her his early 
experience of Anne, although passing over it as gently 
as possible. He told her, because he wanted to have 
no concealment from her. Minnie had nothing to 
tellin return. Until now, she had been happy in the 
love of her family, nor coveted any other. 

It was 2 joyfui surprise to all but to Marion. Long 
before the winter had closed, Max had installed Guy 
in a pretty studio at the top of the house, and the 
family had come to consider him as one of themselves. 
Now he would be so indeed—their own. 

Anne Benedict heard of the double wedding, and 
bit her lip in disdainful rage. ‘ Fool that I was,” she 
said, bitterly, ““I have let all these escape me, by 
overdoing my part; I must not break the next cord I 
weave.” 

But she is still unmarried—still winces when the 
Ingrahams and their happiness are the theme of 
conversation. 


WHO IS IMPUNITY P 

During the epidemic fever of 1853, a well-to-do plan- 
terin a certain region of Mississippi used to send down 
his cotton by his trusty slaves, without venturing into 
the “ city” (about fifty-five houses!) himself. Aftera 
short experience, however, he fancied that his factor 
was taking advantage of circumstances, and deter- 
mined to go down and look after the next wagon load 
en propria persona. He was not a little afraid, how- 
ever, of “ Yellow Jack,”—and “ small blame to him "— 
and sc he resolved on first consulting with a friend, as 
to the propriety of his venturing into the epidemic 
infected locality. 

“Do you think,” said he, “I can go to — with 
safety? No fear of the fever?” 

“O, no!” responded his friend, “you can go there 
and stay as long as you please with impunity.” 

“Ah, ah!” replied our friend, “I am glad you have 








told me that. I have long been dissatisfied with ——’s 


| proud ring his voice had when he addressed her | stopped his horse and they exchanged civilities; then | and ——’s; but I did not know there was any other 


again, as she sat weeping, or pretending to weep. 
“Ttis allin vain, Miss Benedict. You had better 


springing from his gaily befurred cutter, he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of the artist. 
“Mr. St. Elmer,” he said, ‘‘ you pained me yester- 


| place where a fellow could put up at. Now you have 
| told me, however, dog-un-it it I don't try Impunity’s. 
| Whar is it?” 
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A WIFE’S DUTY. 


Some wives seem to think that they do their whole 
duty, if they dress well and look well; but it isa 
selfish thought, and no true wife would entertain it 
fora moment. It is a wife’s duty to look after the 
internal arrangements of her home, and the hus- 
band’s to see that as few vexatious matters as possi- 
ble annoy his better half. In this respect, both | 
parties might learn some useful lessons, if they would | 
look abroad, but as they don’t care to learn, we sup- 
pose that husband and wife will quarrel from now 
until the end of time, and after quarrelling, they will 
make up and quarrel once more, for the sake of | 
variety. 

One authority, in speaking of the subject, says, 
“A wife does her duty to her husband, and keeps 


| tion with W., and the same afternoon that they signed 


OF 


THe FLA 


though to do the world justice, it shows very little | 


| inclination to complain; only the hungry hearts of 


her household may sometimes ery out in the pain of 

loving need, asking for a home, not only for a lodging | 
value so much a quarter. But to her ail this is mere | 
wasteful fancy-work, of which neither curtains nor | 
wedding-cloaks can be made; just so much loss of 

time, she says, grimly, thinking that Providence 

would have done well to have made of roses aerial 

potatoes, and of nightingales fit victims for the spit 

of value in proportion to their song. That would 

have matched her ideas of duty; at present such 

excesses go on the side of love, and love is a waste of 
power, she says. Poor thing! how she has missed 

the great arc of strength.” 

There are few women like the one alluded to, and 
it is a blessed thing that such is the case. Some cold, 
hard husbands would go through the world too easy, 
and thus escape punishment for their ugliness. 


SELLING CAMELS. 

We think that it was some time during the year 
184- that G—— and W——, the celebrated submarine 
divers and explorers, obtained the contract to raise 
the hull, or destroy it, of the steamship Missouri, 
which was burned in the harbor of Gibraltar. They 
succeeded in accomplishing the work, and made a 
good thing out of Uncle Sam, but their expenses were 
vast, and a large lot of the material which they used 
was left on their hands. Among other things were a 
number of camels, large, air-tight, India-rubber bags, 
used in floating the wreck. 

Well, time passedon. G.and W. dissolved partner- | 
ship, and the camels were stowed away in a loft, 
looked upon as worthless without sale; but one day 
G. took up a paper and saw that Congress had 
appropriated $30,000 for the purchase of camels. In 
an instant G. had made up his mind. He wrote a 
note to W., informing him of the fact, then ot up a 
row with the man with whom he was in partnership, 
kicked him out of the firm, formed anew combina- 














papers, started for New York. 
They put up at the Astor House, and there met a 





herself above blame, if she is faithful and passably | 
domestic. And a husband does his duty to his wife | 
when he makes her a sufficient allowance, and lets | 
her be mistress of her own house, not interposing his 


masterhood too rudely, when he cares for her com- | take the camels at a big price. They were just what 


forts and fit and, if you will, elegant maintenance. 


That is his duty to her; and I am sorry to add,a 
duty which every husband does not think it binding 
on him to perform. Butis there nothing more due 
from either of them? Is there no generous forbear- 
ance with mutual failings? notin that aggravating 
way of, ‘It is my duty to bear, and so I bear it; and 
do pray come and see what a sweet holy martyr I 
am, and how beautifully I am bearing it;’ not in a 
hymn of one’s own composing, sung with crisped 
lips and averted eyes, but in the only way worth hav- 
ing, with the generosity of love, with the forbearing 
of true charity and patience. The wives and hus- 
bands living together according to the law of duty 
only, and not according to the law of love—the heart 
that is moulded only to this form—the lips that 
breathe no other prayer—the soul that knows no 
other aspiration—the lives established on this plat- 
form and no other—what a cold, dry, miserable set! 
They are mere mummies. 

“1 knew a wife of this stamp, and I dare say many 
others knew her, too. She has done her duty, cer- 
tainly, in her chilly life, and done it very thoroughly, 
as duty. She has kept her husband’s money careful- 
ly, and has spent it judiciously, always in the most 
telling manner, and with the best political result; 
she has laid herself out with the skill of a general 
conquering an unwilling country, cultivating only 
the richer part of her acquaintance,-and those in 
whose hands, or by whose connections, lay the worth 
of good fat fees, while systematically closing the door 
against those who were only ailing and affectionate, 
and not remunerative; and she has never wanted an 
excuse for so closing the door, even against the 
meekest face! She has publicly professed just so 
much more than the ordinary amount of piety as 
puts her in accord with the fanatics, yet keeps her 
tolerable to the careless—a nicely calculated amount, 
doing her infinite credit to have hit; she has mar- 
ried some of her daughters to her mind, and is actively 
canvassing for the remainder, for which purpose her 
house is plentifully supplied with young men of good 
expectations, but as hermetically sealed as was ever 
Eleusis to the uninitiated to such as have their for- 
tunes still to seek; in all which she hasdone her duty, 
and the world has no fault to find. But in the true 
interior of that marriage—in the secret sanctuary of 
that house—how does she stand? As a mask, a 
sham, a simulacrum, hollow from the inside, and the 
mere effigy of a woman on the outward, as a dead, 


Bostonian ofinfluence. He listened to all their plans, 
and fora hundred dollars concluded to give them a 
letter to Daniel Webster who was Secretary of State. | 
There was no doubt, he said, but that Daniel would | 


government wanted. 

All three were so overjoyed at the prospect they 
had a jollification that lasted three days, at the end 
of which time G. and W. started for Washington, and 
one forenoon called on Mr. Webster and gave him the 
letter of introduction. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Webster, after he had read 
the letter, ‘we want the camels.” 

“And we want to sell them,” replied G. 

“Are they in good health and spirits?” asked 
Daniel. 

“Hey!” 

“Will the animals do the work that will be required 
of them?” 

“ What animals?” demanded the bewildered G. 

“Why, the camels,” responded Webster. | 

“Why, you don’t call camels like ours animals, do 
you?” demanded G. 

‘““What are your camels made of?” asked Mr. 
Webster, on whose mind light began to beam. 

“India rubber.” 

“Ah, the government want camels made of flesh 
and blood, capable of carrying burdens over the 
plains,” and Mr. Webster bowed G. and W. out of his 
office. 

They left Washington the next day, wondering 
why they had not thought that there were different 
species of camels, and cursing their folly in giving the 
distinguished Bostonian one hundred dollars for a 
letter to Mr. Webster. 

But since the camel affair, both parties have 
“struck ile,’”’ so to speak, and are now rich men. 





A JovIAL TIME.—The Mayor of the city of Me- 
Gregor, Iowa, was married lately. The people of the 
city honored the event by suspending business; the 
military turned out, headed by a cornet band; and 
town went on a general bust. When the bridal party 
left home, it was under the escort of the military, who 
opened an artillery fire as the mayor and his bride 


| stones. 


| male companion, likewise, was a spectacle for gods 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. | 

The following choice original stories and poems will | 
be published in our next number: 


NION. 





“Two LovEs IN A Lire-Trme,” by Clara Augusta. 

“ JUDGE Nor,” by Mart Merwin. 

*“HoLLywoop: or LILLIAN VERNON’s COMPAN- 
ION,” by A. A. Dayton. 

“THE TICKET OF LEAVE MAN: or, TRY Ht™ 
AGAIN,” by the author of “Out of the Way.” 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ OysTERS, CATS AND WOMEN,” by Rochester. 

“THE WRONG GIRL,” by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

“A VISIT TO SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE,” by 
Adrian Huntley. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“FRED JOHNSON’S FATE,” by Edwin S. Scudder. 

“A LitTLe Dust,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“A WINTER SUNSET SCENE,” by Edward P. 
Nowell. 

“THE OTHER SHORE,” by Mrs. S. P. Meserve 
Hayes. 

“IN THE STORM,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

‘ PARTED,” by Oloffe yon Kortlandt. 


A SHODDY SENSATION. 

A New York letter states that a great sensation was 
created at the Opera House, lately, by the appearance 
of two persons in the parquette, who were, by com- 
mon consent, recognized as the very incarnation, par 
excellence, of shoddy and petroleum. The lady’s 
head-dress was all ablaze with gokl and precious 
The diamonds alone are estimated at $40,000, 
while the other valuables on her opera cloak, ete., 
could not be worth much less than $20,000 more. Her 





and men. His magnificent white satin vest had a 
small rowof buttons, and in every button was a spark- 
ling diamond. Cravat and wristbands were likewise 
set off with gems of the richest and rarest description. 
Nobody seemed to know who they were. They sat 
so near the orchestra that the Big Fiddle and the 
Little Fiddle were at times quite distracted. Har- 
mony was lost in amazement. Their majesties, as if 
to attract all the more attention, left the Academy at 
the end of the fourth act, taking care to make almost 
the entire circuit of the parquette before shaking its 
dust from the soles of their feet. 





AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


The newspapers and other periodicals of our coun- 
try have increased immensely within the last ten 
years, and most largely of all since the beginning of 
the war. Ten years ago, the whole amount of busi- 
ness done by the wholesale news-agents did not prob- 
ably exceed in amount the sum of $750,000 yearly. 
At present the cash receipts of the American News 
Company, of New York, for the sale of newspapers, 
magazines, books, and stationery, for the eleven 
months ending with the 31st of Deeember last, have 
reached the sum of $2,226,374 83. We learn from the 
office of that company, that probably forty millions of 
newspapers were handled within that time by persons 
in the employ of the company, of whom seventy were 
constantly occupied in getting them in, charging, 
distributing and shipping them. For wrapping paper 
and twine with which to pack this enormous mass, 
the company paid twelve thousand dollars. A prompt 
attention to business, a quick settlement of accounts, 
a determination to do justice to all for whom they act 
as agents, are reasons why such success can be 
chronicled. 





AN ECCENTRIC WILL.—The Vienna papers publish 
the will of a half-pay Austrian officer, which has 
created iderable am t. He leaves his for- 
tune to his nephew, who has a situation in the post- 
office, on condition that he shall never on any occasion 
indulge in his favorite occupation of reading news- 
papers. The old gentleman institutes three persons 
his trustees, whose duty it will be to watch his luck- 
less heir; and, in case of a single infringement of the 
clause, dispose of his property to other members of 
his family. The said property consists in two houses, 
money in the funds, and a landed estate. 


A SImILE.—As does the least breath of wind, after 
a bountiful shower of rain, cause the drops to fall in 











started across the Mississippi for an eastward trip. 





CAREFUL PEOPLE.—A store and safe, the latter 
containing several thousand dollars, were found un- 
locked in Hartford a few nights since, by a policeman, 
who was afterwards called into the back office by 


plaster known to our fractional currency. 








dry, make-believe of living flesh, if true wifehood 


means anything beyond judicious housekeeping, if a | 


man’s real mate should be more than his steward, 
and a mother’s functions go beyond nursery surveil- 
lance and successful match-making. 

“She has done her duty. So be it. Rigorously 
and exactly she has meted out her measure of allow- 
ance, and never once has she let it flow over into the 
gracious excess of love, never once has she flashed 
out into the generous fire of sacrifice. Let her re- 
ward be the same. For her duty let her have justice, 


and strike the balance for the rest. A miserable bal- | 


ance for a sin-laden, one-sided mortality, that which 
is made between duty and justice, with neither love 
nor mercy to trim the scales! She has done her duty, 
she says again, and why should the world complain? 


A NEW TEXTILE.—The Chamber of Commerce ot 
Rouen, France, has caused experiments to be made 
| of the applicability of various substances to supersede 
| or to be used in conjunction with cotton. The results 
are embodied in a report representing that China 
| grass has proved successful. 


| THe Frencu HAIR MARKET.—A “waterfall” of 
| false hair of golden hue (anglice, carroty) is worth in 
| Paris between thirty and forty dollars. Rather a 
high price for fire-locks. 











| Pork AT THE WEstT.—The pork packing business 


in the West is about over, and so far as heard from | 


| the decrease of hogs slaughtered amounts to 488,047, 
j which, it is supposed, will be increased to 1,000,000, 


‘the firm ” and generously presented the largest shin- | 


abundance from the swaying leaves of trees an@ 

flowers, so, When the heart is full, how little does it | 
| take to wring the scalding tears therefrom, and flood 
‘ the heavy eye! 


; Tae WYANDOTTE CAVE. 


Mew Publications, 
Tor BRoTHER’s SECRET. By William Godwin. 268 
sages. Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. For sale by John J. Dyer & Co., 35 

School Street. Price, $1.50. 

We have not had time to read this volume, but 
those who have perused it, speak well of its merits. 
By Jas. Parish Stella. &35 

pages. Published by Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 

Cincinnati. Illustrated. 

This little volume contains a description of the 
Wyandotte Cave, of Crawford county, Indiana, and 
is illustrated with all the noted scenes in the vicinity 
of the cave. Some of them are quite wonderful. 


FRENCH DOLLS. 


The progress of luxury is perhaps more visible in 
the expensive toys bestowed on children than any- 
thing else. The doll which would have rejoiced the 
unpretending soul of little ma’amselle of the former 
generation, would not be considered fit to be touched 
by the dainty fingers of her descendant. Dolls have 
their regular tradespeople nowadays, and are almost 
as expensive to their tiny owners as the latter may 
be to theirs. Last year adoll was exhibited in Siran- 
din’s shop priced 30,000 francs. The mummy was 
attired in the extreme of fashion, covered with dia- 
monds, and groaning beneath the weight of finery. 
She was bought by the director of a Spanish railway 
company as a present to the Princess of Asturias. 
There is a doll exhibiting in a shop in one of the 
streets leading from the Boulevards, whose marriage 
trousseau is valued at a thousand frances, while her 
corbeille, containing the shawls and jewels, amounts 
to the sum of eighty thousand franes. This one is to 
be given by the empress to the daughter of the Em- 
press of Russia on the occasion of the approaching 
visit to Nice. 





A SuGGEsTION.—Why does not some enterprising 
man publish a directory, with the income tax oppo- 
site the name of each person who has any tax to 
pay? What a convenience for managing mamas 
with marriageable daughters! What a help to those 
people who value their acquaintances, new and old, 
by the length of their purses! We make no extra 
charge, beyond the price of the paper, for this hint, 
which will doubtless be worth thousands of dollars to 
somebody. 





TRADE AT SAVANNAH.-— Savannah is besieged by 
traders from the North, large and small, but the 
money does not lie around loose in the streets, save 
in imagination. Some of the property-holders ask 
more tor the rent of their stores in greenbacks, than 
they received before the advent of the Federal army 
in confederate currency. The commanding general, 
however, announced in a special order that this spe- 
cies of extertion would not be tolerated. 


A LONG CounrT.—The recent discovery of sove- 
reigns in circulation worth not more than seventeen 
shillings, caused the Bank of England to examine all 
the sovereigns in their vaults. The number was nine 
hundred thousand, which were rung separately by 
four tellers in about ten days. Only three of the 
seventeen-shilling coins were discovered. 
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THE LAST NEW WRINKLE.—The ladies’ last new 
wrinkle is long gold pendents for ear-rings. They 
have discarded all the pretty styles which modern 
invention has made the fashion, and returned to the 
modes of our grandmothers. 














METHOD.—Method is the very hinge of business; 
and there is no method without punctuality. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The publishers of the FLAG OF ovr Unron take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 


a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication, TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the Home CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CovntinG-Room, THE WorKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 





s » 
| Mrs. Lrncoty’s Dress.—At the last White House | 
| reception Mrs. Lincoln was attired in a heavy black 
| velvet dress, trimmed with white cord and buttons, | 
| an elegant point lace shawl, headdress of flowers and | 
| lace, white kid gloves and fan. 
| 

| 











| 
Wit AND Humor.—There is a wide difference be- | 


| tween wit and humor. Humor lies sparkling at the 
| bottom of a deep well—while wit, clad in garish 
' habiliments, with a bright feather in his hat, sits, 
| astride the highest weather-cock. | 





| 
Not TrvE.—A Vermont paper says the rumor that 
the high price of eggs is owing to the fact that the hens | 
have to “stamp them” is without any foundation. 


| 
| 





MoTtTo.—“Idea is a shadow that departeth, speech 
is fleeting as the wind, reading is an unremembered 


j pastime, but writing is eternal.” | 


although we shall occasionally issue a NoVELETTE which 


| will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four weeks— 


never more than that. 
OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write erclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 
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EVENING MU: 


BY CAROLINE © 


A tranquil evening—one of t 
That o'er the closing eye « 
Her starry curtain gently th 
As the fond mother velis t’ 
That shines upon her sleeping 
While with low-murmured so 


With perfume stole from vik 
Which, nestling low, with 
Ventured one moment to lo 
‘Lhe rustling breeze comes 
The tall trees shiver with deli; 
Light, fragrant kisses from its 


The air is clear, yet dark asd 
That lines the raven's broo: 
Stars, like some burning ser 
Flashes of olden splendc 
Now here, now there, now ca 
That hurries on, the silvery si 


But there are silences that | 
The fitful pauses of the bi 
With power the inner life to + 
Deeper than e'er found v 
They find expression, not in s' 
But light the soul strikes fort! 


The throb of aspirations hi, 
The unvoiced longings of 
Spring from that soul-thirst 
Till we attain the heaven 
These yearnings, aspirations, 
That we may plume, and try 


Let no one falter in his wor 
Look through the mists, 

Of raiment where no earth 
Raiment for you; ‘twill 

Tf you can say, while walkin 
“Jesus is near, with hand hek 
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‘sSECRET. By William Godwin. 268 

ished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
For sale by John J. Dyer & Co., 35 
Price, $1.50. 

t had time to read this volume, but 

» perused it, speak well of its merits. 

?TTE CAVE. By Jas. Parish Stella. 85 


‘ished by Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 
Illustrated. 


volume contains a description of the 
ave, of Crawford county, Indiana, and 
vith all the noted scenes in the vicinity 
Some of them are quite wonderful. 





FRENCH DOLLS. 
ss of luxury is perhaps more visible in 
« toys bestowed on children than any- 
Che doll which would have rejoiced the 
soul of little ma’amselle of the former 
would not be considered fit to be touched 
- fingers of her descendant. Dolls have 
* tradespeople nowadays, and are almost 
to their tiny owners as the latter may 
Last year a doll was exhibited in Siran- 
riced 30,000 francs. The mummy was 
e extreme of fashion, covered with dia- 
groaning beneath the weight of finery. 
ight by the director of a Spanish railway 
a present to the Princess of Asturias. 
doll exhibiting in a shop in one of the 
ng from the Boulevards, whose marriage 
« valued ata thousand francs, while her 
taining the shawls and jewels, amounts 
f eighty thousand francs. This one is to 
the empress to the daughter of the Em- 
ssia on the occasion of the approaching 





sTION.—Why does not some enterprising 
|: a directory, with the income tax oppo- 
ime of each person who has any tax to 
it a convenience for managing mamas 
geable daughters! What a help to those 
value their acquaintances, new and old, 
.th of their purses! We make no extra 
ond the price of the paper, for this hint, 
loubtless be worth thousands of dollars to 





Tt SAVANNAH.-— Savannah is besieged by 
im the North, large and small, but the 
s not lie around loose in the streets, save 
tion. Some of the property-holders ask 
e rent of their stores in greenbacks, than 
ed before the advent of the Federal army 
ate currency. The commanding general, 
ainounced in a special order that this spe- 
ortion would not be tolerated. 
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», CountT.—The recent discovery of sove- 
ireulation worth not more than seventeen 
caused the Bank of England to examine all 
‘igns in their vaults. The number was nine 
housand, which were rung separately by 
s in about ten days. Only three of the 
-shilling coins were discovered. 





ST NEW WRINKLE.—The ladies’ last new 
long gold pendents for ear-rings. They 
irded all the pretty styles which modern 
has made the fashion, and returned to the 
yur grandmothers. 





o.—Method is the very hinge of business; 
is no method without punctuality. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY CARULINE ORNE, 


A tranquil evening—one of those 
That o'er the closing eye of day 
Her starry curtain gently throws, 
As the fond mother veils the ray 
That shines upon her sleeping infant's eye, 
While with low-murmured song she watches nigh. 


With perfume stole from violet's cup— 
Which, nestling low, with glances shy, 
Ventured one moment to look up— 
‘The rustling breeze comes floating by. 
The tall trees shiver with delight as slip 
Light, fragrant kisses from its fresh, cool lip. 


The air is clear, yet dark as down 
That lines the raven's brooding wing ; 
Stars, like some burning seraph’s crown, 
Flashes of golden splendor fling 
Now here, now there, now caught by laughing wave 
That hurries on, the silvery sands to lave. 


But there are silences that fill 
The fitful pauses of the breeze 
With power the inner life to thrill, 
Deeper than e’er found voice in these. 
They find expression, not in starry skies, 
But light the soul strikes forth from human eyes. 


The throb of aspirations high— 
The unvoiced longings of the breast— 
Spring from that soul-thirst ne’cr to die, 
Till we attain the heavenly rest. 
These yearnings, aspirations, all aregiven 
That we may plume, and try our wings for heaven. 


Let no one falter in his work— 
Look through the mists, you ‘ll see the gleam 
Of raiment where no ecarth-stains lurk— 
Raiment for you; ‘twill prove no dream, 
If you can say, while walking life's dark sea, 
“ Jesus is near, with hand held out to me."* 
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PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 
A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


BY A WELL KNOWN AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MIDNIGHT. 


For a week the three gentlemen haunted the 
house of the widow, and were much together else- 
where. Dupres was still enthusiastic in praise of his 
new-made friend, but Douglas was far less cordial, 
and merely courteous when they met. To outside 
observers, this seemed but natural, for the world 
knew nothing of his relations to Diana, nor the sad 
secret that existed between himself and Mrs. Vane. 
And when it was apparent that the Spaniard was 
desperately in love with that lady, Douglas could not 
but look coldly upon him as a rival, for, according to 
rumor, the latter gentleman was also paying court to 
the bewitching widow. It was soon evident which 
was the favored lover, for despite the dark glances 
and jealous surveillance of Arguelles, Mrs. Vane be- 
trayed, by unmistakable signs, that Douglas possess- 
ed a power over her which no other man had ever 
attained. It was impossible to conceal it, for when 
the great passion for the first time possessed her 


heart, all her art was powerless against this touch of 


nature, and no timid girl could have been more har- 
assed by the alternations of hope and fear, and the 
effort to hide her passion. 

Going to their usual rendezvous somewhat earlier 
than usual one evening, Dupres stopped a moment in 
an ante-room to exchange a word with Gabrielle, the 
coquettish maid, who was apt to be in the way when 
the Frenchman appeared. Douglas went on to the 
drawing-room, expecting to find Mrs.Vane alone .The 
apartment was empty, but the murmur of voices was 
audible in the conservatory, and going to the curtained 
arch, he was about to lift the drapery that had fallen 
from its fastening, when through a little crevice in 
the middle, he saw two figures that arrested him, 
and, in spite of certain honorable scruples, held him 
motionless where he stood. 

Mrs. Vane and the Spaniard were beside the foun- 
tain; both looked excited. Arguelles talked vehe- 
mently; she listened with a hard, scornful expression, 
and made brief answers that seemed to chafe and 
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| cool some fever of the brain, while such a weight of | 


| utter weariness came over her, that in an instant ten 
| Years seemed to be added to herage. Her eyes roved 
| restlessly to and tro, as if longing to discover some 

method of escape from the danger or the doubt that 
| oppressed her. 
A book from which Douglas had read to her, lay on | 
the rustic table at her side, and as her eye fell on it, | 
all her face changed beautifully, hope, bloom and 
youth returned, asshe touched the volume witb a lin- 
gering touch, and smiled a smile in which love and 
exultation blended. A rapid step announced the | 
| Spaniard’s return; she caught her hand away, mused 
, @moment, and when he came back to her, she spoke 
| in a softer tone, while her eyes betrayed that now she 
| pleaded for some boon, and di not plead in vain. 
Seizing both her hands in a grasp more firm than 
tender, Arguelles seemed to extort some promise 
from her with sternest aspect. 
ly; he looked but half satisfied, even though she 
drew his tall head down and sealed her promise with 
a kiss; and when she bade him go, he left her with a 
gloomy air, and some dark purpose stamped upon 
his face. 

So rapidly had this scene passed, so suddenly was 
it ended, that Douglas had barely time to draw a few 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Arguelles stood in the arch. Unused to the dishon- 
orable practices to which he had lent himself for the 
completion of a just work, Earl’s face betrayed him. 
The Spaniard saw that the late interview had not 
been without a witness, and forgetting that they had 
spoken in an unknown tongue, for a moment he look- 
ed pertectly livid with fear and fury. Some recol- 


covert purpose just formed appeared to culminate in 
action, for, with ungovernable hatred flaming up in 
his eyes, he said, in a suppressed voice that scarcely 
parted his white lips: 

*“ Eavesdropper and spy! I spit upon you!” And 
advancing one step struck Douglas full in the face. 

It had nearly been his last act, for burning with 
scorn and detestation, Earl took him by the throat, 
and was about to execute swift retribution for both 
the old wrong and the new, when Dupres came 
between them, whispering, as he wrenched Earl’s 
arm away: 

“Hold! remember where you are. 
senor, I am your friend in this affair. It shall be 
arranged. Douglas, remain here, I entreat you.” 

As he spoke, Dupres gave Earl a warning glance, 
and drew Arguelles swiftly from the house. Con- 
trolling a desperate desire to follow, Douglas remem- 
bered his promise to let his friend conduct the affair 
in his own way, and by a strong effort composed him- 
self, though his cheek still tingled with the blow, and 
his blood burned within him. The whole encounter 
had passed noiselessly, and when, after a brief pause, 
Douglas entered the conservatory, Mrs. Vane still 
lingered by the fountain, unconscious of the scene 
which had just transpired. She turned to greet the 
new-comer with extended hand, and it was with 
difficulty that he restrained the rash impulse to strike 
it from him. The very effort to control this desire 
made the pressure of his own hand almost painful, as 
he took that other, and the strong grasp sent a thrill 
of joy to Mrs. Vane’s heart, as she smiled and glowed 
under his glance like a flower at the coming of the 
sun. The inward excitement, which it was impossi- 
ble to wholly subdue, manifested itself in Earl’s 
countenance and manner more plainly than he knew, 
and would have excited some of ill in his companion’s 
mind, had not love blinded her, and left room for 
none but prophecies of good. A little tremble of delight 
agitated her, and the eyes that once were su coldly 
bright and penetrating, now were seldom lifted to the 
face that she had studied so carefully, not long ago. 
After the first greetings, she waited for him to speak, 
for words would not come at her will when with him; 
but he stood thoughtfully, dipping his hand into the 
fountain as she had done, and laying the wet palm 
against his cheek, lest its indignant color should 
betray the insult he had just received. 

‘Did you meet Senor Arguelles as you came in?” 
she asked presently, as the pause was unbroken. 

“He passed me, and went out.” 

“You do not fancy him, I suspect.” 

“T confess it, Mrs. Vane.” 

“And why?” 

“ Need I tell you?” 

The words escaped him involuntarily, and had she 
seen his face just then, her own would have blanched 
| with fear. But she was looking down, and as he spoke 
| the traitorous color rose to her forehead, though she 
ignored the betrayal by saying, with an accent of 
| indifference: 

‘He will not annoy you long. To-morrow he ful- 


Come away, 





| fils some engagement with a friend in the country, | 


| and in the evening will take leave of me.” 
“He is about to return to Spain, then?” 
! 1 believe so, I did not question him.” 


goad him bitterly. Both spoke Spanish, andevenif; “ You will not bid him adieu without regret ?” 


they had not, so low and rapid were their tones, that | 


nothing was audible but the varied murmur rising or 
falling as the voices alternated. From his gestures, 
the gentleman seemed by turns to reproach, entreat, 
command; the lady to recriminate, refuse and defy. 
Once she evidently announced some determination 


that filled her companion with despair; then she | 


laughed, and in a paroxysm of speechless wrath he 
broke from her, hurrying to the farthest limits of the 
room, as if unconscious whither he went, and mark- 


ing with scattered leaves and flowers the passage of | 


his reckless steps. 


As he turned from her, Mrs. Vane dipped her hands | 


in the basin and laid them on her forehead, as if to 


“With the greatest satisfaction, I assure you, for 

underneath that Spanish dignity of manner lurks 
fire, and I have no desire to be consumed.” And the 
sigh of relief that accompanied her words was the 
must sincere expression of feeling that had escaped 
| her for weeks. 
| _Anvious to test his power to the utmost, Douglas 
pursued the subject, though it was evidently dis- 
tasteful to her. Assuming an air of lover-like anxiety, 
, he half timidly, half eagerly inquired: 
“Then when he comes again to say farewell, you 
| will not consent to go with him to occupy the ‘ castle 
in Spain’ which he has built up for himself during 
| this short week?” 


She gave it reluctant- | 
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He thought to see some demonstration of pleasure 
at the jealous fear his words implied, but her color 
faded suddenly, and she shivered as if a chilly gust 
had blown over her, while she answered briefly, with 
a little gesture of the hand as she set the topic decid- 


| edly aside: 


“No, he will go alone. 
There was a momentary pause, and init something | 
like pity knocked at the door of Earl's heart, for with | 


ing danger, so changed and beautiful by one true 


* : ' 
sentiment, his purpose wavered, a warning word rose 


' to his lips, and with an impetuous gesture he took her 
| hand, and turned away with an abrupt: 

“Pardon me—it is too soon—I will explain here- 
| after.” 
| The entrance of a servant with coffee seemed to 
| rouse him into sudden spirits and activity, for begging 
Mrs. Vane to sit and rest, he served her with assid- 
uous care. 

“ Here is your own cup of violet and gold; you see 
| [know your fancy even in trifles. Is it right? 1 
| took such pains to have it as you like it,” he said, 
| as he presented the cup with an air of tender solic- 
| itude. 


} 


| forgotten, I take no sugar,” she answered, smiling as 
| she tasted. 

“T knew it, yet the line ‘Sweets to the sweet’ was 
running in my head, and so I unconsciously spoiled 
your draught. Let me retrieve the error?” 

“By no means, 
| tiny cup to her lips, she emptied it with a look which 


lection suddenly seemed to reassure him, but the | proved that his words had already retrieved the | 


| error, 
| He received the cup with a peculiar smile, looked 
at his watch, and exclaimed, regretfully: 

“It is late, and I should go, yet—” 
| “No, not yet; stay and finish the lines you began 
yesterday. I find less beauty in them when I read 
them to myself,” she answered, detaining him. 
| Glad of an excuse to prolong his stay, Earl brought 
the book, and sitting near her, lent to the poem the 
| sonorous music of his voice. 

The last words came all too soon, and when Doug- 
las rose, Mrs. Vane bade him good-night with a 
dreamy softness in her eyes which caused a gleam of 
satistaction to kindle in his own. As he passed 
through the ante-room, Gabrielle met him witha look 
of anxious though mute inquiry in her face. 
swered it with a significant nod, a warning gesture, 
and she let him out, wearing an aspect of the deepest 
mystery. 

Douglas hurried to his rooms, and there found 
Dupres with Major Mansfield, who had been put in 
possession of the secret, and the part he was expected 
to play in its unravelling. 

“What in heaven’s name did you mean by taking 
the wrong side of the quarrel, and forcing me to sub- 
mit quietly to such an indignity?”” demanded Earl, 
giving vent to the impatience which had only been 
curbed till now, that he might perform the portion of 
the plot allotted to him. 

“Tell me first have you succeeded?” said Dupres. 

**] have.” 

“You are sure?” 

** Beyond a doubt.” 

“It is well, I applaud your dexterity. Behold the 
major, he knows all, he is perfect in his role, now 
hear yours. You will immediately write a chal- 
lenge.” 

“Itis impossible! Antvine, you are daft to ask 
me to meet that man.” 

“Bah! Lask you to meet, but not to honor him 
by blowing his brains out. He is a dead shot, and 
thirsts for your blood, but look you, he will be disap- 
pointed. We might arrest him this instant, but he 
will confess nothing, and that clever creature will 
escape us. No, my little arrangement suits me 
better.” 

“Time flies, Dupres, and so perhaps may this 
crafty hind that you are about to snare,” said the 
major, whose slow, British wits were somewhat con- 
fused by the Frenchman’s sinesse. 

“It is true; see then, my Earl. In order that our 
other little affair may come smoothly off without in- 





senor, whom I have lately left writing letters, and 
amuse myself by keeping him at home to receive 
your challenge, which the major will bring about 
twelve. Then we shall arrange the affair to take 
place at sunrise, in some secluded spot out of town. 
| You will be back here by that time, you will agree 
| to our plans, and present yourself at the appointed 
| time, when the grand denouement will take place 
| with much eclat.” 
| Am I not to know more?” asked Douglas. 
| It would be well to leave all to me, for you will 
| act your part better if you do not know the exact 
H programme, because you do not perform so well with 
monsieur as with madame. But if you must know, 
| the major will tell you, while you wait for Hyde and 


| the hour. I have seen him, he has no scruples; 
| 





; I have insured his safety, and he will not fail us. | 


, Now the charming billet to the senor, and I go to my 
| post.” 
| Douglas wrote the challenge; Dupres departed in 
| buoyant spirits, and while Earl waited for the strang- 
| er Hyde, the major enlightened him upon the grand 
| finale. 
| The city clocks were striking twelve, as two men 
masked and cloaked, passed up the steps of Mrs. 
| Vane’s house, and entered noiselessly. No light beam- 
‘ ed in the hall, but scarcely had they closed the door 
; behind them, when a glimmer shone from above, and 


I drink to you,” and lifting the ; 


He an- | 


terference from our friend, I propose to return to the | 
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at the stair-head appeared a woman beckoning. Up 
they stole, as if shod with velvet, and the woman 
flitted like a shadow before them, till they reached 
a door in the second story. Opening this, she mo- 
tioned them to enter, and as they passed in, she glid- 
ed up another flight, as if to stand guard over her 


| Sleeping fellow-servants. 


One of the men was tall and evidently young, the 
other, a bent and withered little man, whose hands 


| all his faults he was a generous man, and as he saw | trembled slightly as he adjusted his mask, and peer- 
| this woman sitting there, so unconscious of impend- 


| ed about him. A large, still room, lighted by a night- 


| 
| 


lamp burning behind its shade, richly furnished, and 
decorated with warm hues, that produced the effect 
of mingled snow and fire. A luxurious nest it seem- 
| ed, and a fit inmate of it looked the beautiful woman 
| asleep in the shadow of the crimson-curtained bed. 
‘One white arm pillowed her head; from the little 
| cap that should have confined it, flowed a mass of 
golden hair over neck and shoulders; the long lashes 
lay dark against her cheek; the breath slept upon 
her lips, and perfect unconsciousness lent its repose- 
| ful charm to both face and figure. 
| Noiselessly advancing, the taller man looked and 
| listened, for a moment, as if to assure himself that 
| this deep slumber was not feigned; then he beckoned 
| the other to bring the lamp. It flickered as the old 


paces back, before the curtain was pushed aside, and | “It does not matter, but one thing you have | man ivok it up, but he trimmed the wick, removed 


| the shade, and a clear light shone across the room. 
| Joining his companion, he too looked at the sleeping 
| beauty, shook his gray head, and seemed to deplore 
| some fact that marred the pretty picture in his 
| sight. 

“Is there no danger of her waking, sir?” he whis- 
| pered, as the light fell on her face. 
| “It is impossible for an hour yet. The bracelet is 
| on that wrist ; we must move her, or you cannot reach 
| it,” returned the other, and with a gentle touch drew 
| the left arm from underneath her head. 


She sighed in her sleep, knit her brows, as if a 
| dream disturbed her, and turning on her pillow, all 
| the bright hair fell about her face, but could not hide 
the glitter of the chain about her neck. Drawing it 
| forth, the taller man started, uttered an exclamation, 
| dragged from his own bosom a duplicate of the min- 
| jature hanging from that chain, and compared the 
| two with trembling intentness. Very like they were, 


| those two young faces, handsome, frank, and full of 


| boyish health, courage and blithesomeness. One 
| might have been taken a year after the other, for the 
| brow was bolder, the mouth graver, the eye more 
steadfast, but the same charm of expression appear- 
edin both, making the ivory oval more attractive 
even to a stranger’s eye than the costly setting, or the 
initial letters ** A D.” done in pearls upon the back. 
, Asmall silver key hung on the chain the woman 
| wore, and@s if glad to tear his thoughts from some 
| bitter reminiscence, the man detached this key, and 
glanced about the room, as if to discover what lock it 
would fit. 

His action seemed to remind the other of his own 

task, ior setting down the lamp on the little table 
where lay a prayer-book, a bell and a rosary, he pro- 
| duced a case of delicate instruments and bunch of 
tiny keys, and bending over the bracelet, examined 
the golden padlock that fastened it. While he care- 
fully tried key after key upon that miniature lock, 
the chicf ofthis mysterious inspection went to and 
fro with the silver key, attempting larger locks. No- 
; where did it fit, till in passing the toilet table, his 
foot brushed its draperies aside, disclosing a quaint, 
foreign-looking casket of ebony and silver. Quick as 
thought it was drawn out and opened, for here the 
key did its work. In the upper tray lay the opal ring in 
its curiously thick setting, beside it a seal, rudely 
made irom an impression in wax of his own iron ring, 
H and a paper bearing its stamp. The marriage record 
| was in his hand, and he longed to keep or destroy it, 
H but restrained the impulse; and lifting the tray, found 
| below two or three relics of his friend Vane, and 
| Some childish toys, soiled and broken, but precious 
| still. 
| “A child! Good God! what have I done!” he said 
| to himself, as the lid fell from his hand. 
; ‘Hush, come and look, it is off,” whispered the old 
| man, and hastily restoring all things to their former 
| order, the other relocked and replaced the casket, 
| and obeyed the call. 
For a moment a mysterious and striking picture 
‘might have been seen in that quiet room. Under 
| the crimson canopy lay the fair figure of the sleeping 
woman, her face half hidden by the golden shadow of 
‘her hair, her white arm laid out on the warm-hued 
coverlet, and bending over it, the two masked men, 
one holding the lamp nearer, the other pointing to 
something just above the delicate wrist, now freed 
‘from the bracelet which lay open beside it. Two dis- 
| tinctly traced letters were seen, ‘‘ V. V.,” and under- 
heath a tiny true-lover’s knot, in the same dark lines. 
Tis2 man who hold the lamp examined the brand 
with minutest care, then making a gesture of satis- 
faction, he said: 

“It isenough, Iam surenow. Put onthe bracelet, 
and come away, there is nothing more to be done 
to-night.” 

The old man skilfully replaced the hand, while the 
other put back locket and key, placed the lamp where 
they found it, and with a last look at the sleeper, 
whose unconscious helplessness appealed to them 

for mercy, both stole away as noisclessly as they had 
,come, The woman reappeared the instant they left 

the room, lighted them to the hall door, received 
some reward that glittered, as it passed from hand to 
_ hand, and made all fast behind them, pausing a mo- 

ment in a listening attitude, till the distant roll of a 

carriage assured her that the maskers were safely 
; gone. 
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| CHAPTER X. 
| IN THE SN 


ARE. 


THE first rays of the sun fell on a group of five men, 
standing together on a waste bit of ground in the en- 
virons of London. Major Mansfield and Dupres were 
| busily loading pistols, marking off the distance, and 

conferring together with a great display of interest. 

Douglas conversed tranquilly with the surgeon in at- 
*\N tendance, a quiet, unassuming man, who stood with 
his hand in his pocket, as if ready to produce his case 
of instruments at a moment’s notice. The Spaniard 
was alone, anda curious change se semed to have passed 
over him. The stately calmness of his demeanor was 
gone, and he paced to and fro with restless steps, 
like a panther in his cage. A look of almost savage 
hatred lowered on his swarthy face; desperation and 
despair alternately glowed and gloomed in his fierce 
eyes, and the whole man wore a look of one who af- 
ter long restraint yields himself utterly to the domin- 
ion of some passion, dauntless and indomitable as 
death. Once he paused, drew trom his pocket an 
ill-spelt, rudely-written letter, which had been 
put into his hand by a countryman, as he left his 
hotel, re-read the few lines it contained, and thrust 
it back into his bosom, muttering: 

“All things favor me; this was the last tie that 
bound her, now we must stand or fall together.” 

“Senor, we are prepared,” called Dupres, advanc- 
ing, pistol in hand, to place his principal, adding, as 
Arguelles dropped hat and cloak, “ our custom may 
be different from yours, but give heed, and at the 
word three, fire.” 

“I comprehend monsieur,” and a dark smile pass- 
ed across the Spaniard’s face as he took his place, 
anil stretched his hand to receive the weapon. 

But Dupres drew back a step—and with a sharp, 
metallic click, around that extended wrist snapped 
@ handcuff. A glance showed Arguelles that he was 
lost, for on his right stood the counterfeit surgeon, 
with the well-known badge now visible on his blue 
coat, behind him Major Mansfield, armed, before him 
Douglas, guarding the nearest outlet of escape, and 
on his left Dupres, radiant with satisfaction, exclaim- 
ing, as he bowed with grace: 

“A thousand pardons, M. Victor Varens, but this 
little ruse was inevitable.” 

Quick as a flash, that freed left hand snatched the 
pistol from Dupres, aimed it at Douglas, and it would 
have accomplished its work, had not the Frenchman 
struck up the weapon. But the ball was sped, and 
as the pistol turned in his hand, the bullet lodged 
in Victor’s breast, sparing him the fate he dreaded 
more than death. In an instant, all trace of passion 
vanished, and with a melancholy dignity that noth- 
ing could destroy, he offered his hand to ‘receive the 
fetter, saying calmly, while his lips whitened, and a 
red stain dyed the linen on his breast: 

“Tam tired of my life; take it.” 

They laid him down, for, as he spoke, consciousness 
ebbed away. A glance assured the major that the 
wound was mortal, and carefully conveying the 
senseless body to the nearest house, Douglas and the 
detective remained to tend and guard the prisoner, 
while the other gentlemen posted to town to bring a 
genuine surgeon and necessary help, hoping to keep 
life in the man till his confession had been made. 


At nightfall, Mrs. Vane, or Virginie, as we may 
7 now call her, grew anxious for the return of Victor, 
who was to bring her tidings of the child, because she 
dared not visit him just now herself. Not only anx- 
ious was she, but inwardly intensely excited, for she, 
too, had taken a desperate resolution to break the tie 
that bound her to her cousin. She had promised him 
the heart he had waited for so long, but that promise 
never would be kept, for when he came to claim its 
fulfilment, she had determined to reward his con- 
stancy with the swift and painless death, which she 
would offer him in the draught he drank to the suc- 
cess of their last venture. Victor gone, the secret of 
her life was hers alone, she thought, and this hard 
won liberty would leave her free to accept the name 
she coveted; for once his wife, Douglas would never 
, dare proclaim the past, when she should be made 
known to him as her real self. She had pondered 
over the design, the hope, until the one had grown 
too familiar to daunt her, the other, too precious to 
relinquish; and now she waited with feverish impa- 
tience to do and dare anything for the accomplish- 
ment of her desire. 

When dressed for the evening, she dismissed 
Gabrielle, opened the antique casket, and put on the 
opal ring, carefully attaching the little chain that 
fastened it securely to her bracelet, for the ring was 
too large for the delicate hand that wore it. Fora 
moment, she remained kneeling before this repository 
of her secrets and her sins, with a troubled look, that 
deepened as she touched one object after another, 
seeming to recall the various parts they had played. 

With a heavy sigh she laid her head down on her 
knee, and if tears fell, none saw them, if she prayed, 
none heard the prayer, and if the spirit of good that 
lingers in the most unrepentant beckoned her on to 
penitence, there was no sign of submission, for when 
she rose, her face was cold and quiet, and with 
steady feet she went down to the drawing-room to 
meet her lover and her victim. 

But there, as elsewhere, some reproachful memory 
seemed to start up and haunt the present with a vis- 
ion of the past. She passed her hand across her eyes, 
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not heed them; and Dougies stood hefove her, but | 
she did not see him till he spoke. So great was her 
surprise, that with all her power of dissinulation | 
she would have found difficulty in concealing it, had | 
not the pale gravity of the new-comer’s face afforded 
a pretext for alarm. 

“You startled me at first, and now you look as if 
you brought ill news,” she said, with a vain effort to 
assume her usual gaiety. 

“T do,” was the brief reply. 

“The senor? Is he with you? 
him.” 

“Wait no longer, he will never come.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Quiet in his shroud.” 

He thought to see her shrink and pale before the 
blow, but she did neither; she grasped his arm, 
searched his face, and whispered, with a look of relief, 
not terror, in her own: 

* You have killed him?” 

“No, his blood is not upon my head; he killed 
himself.” 

She covered up her face, and from behind her hands 
he heard her murmur: 

“Thank God, he did not come! I am spared that.” 

While he pondered over the words, vainly trying 
to comprehend them, she recovered herself, and 
turuing to him, said quite steadily, though very pale: 

* This is awfully sudden; tell me how it came to 
pass. Iam not afraid to hear.” 

“T will tell you, for you have a right to know. 
Sit, Mrs. Vane; it is a long tale, and one that will try 
your courage to the utmost.” 

She shot a quick glance at him, saw that his face 
was grave and stern, yet his voice was calm, his eye 
pitiful, and with the thought, ‘* He would not look so 
if he knew all, I am safe,” she sat down, leaning her 
elbow on the table, with one hand arched above her 
eyes, as if to shield them from the light. Douglas 
placed himself opposite, folded his arms before him, 
and bending toward her, fixed and held her wavering 
glance with his own steadfast gaze. She could not 
escape nor conquer it, and before a word left his lips 
an instinctive foreboding’ warned her that in the 
next hour all would be lost or won. 

** Six years ago I went abroad to meet my cousin 
Allan,” Douglas began, speaking slowly, almost 
sternl . *He was my senior by a year, but we so 
closely resembled each other that we were often tak- 
en for twin brothers. Alike in person, character, 
temper and tastes, we were never so happy as when 
together, and we loved one another as tenderly as 
women love. For nearly a year, we roamed east and 
west, then our holiday was over, for we had promised 
to return. One month more remained; I desired to 
revisit Switzerland, Allan to remain in Paris, so we 
parted for atime, each to our own pleasures, ap- 
pointing to meet on a certain day at a certain place. 
I never saw him again, for when I reached the spot 
where he should have met me, I found only a letter, 
saying that he had been called from Paris suddenly, 
but that I should receive further intelligence before 
many days. I waited, but not long. Visiting the 
Morgue that very week, I found my poor Allan wait- 
ing for me there. His body had been taken from the 
river, and the deep wound in his breast showed that 
foul play was at the bottom of the mystery. Night 
and day I labored to clear up the mystery, but labor- 
ed secretly, lest publicity should warn the culprits, 
or bring dishonor npon our name, for I soon found 
that Allan had led a wild life in my absence, and I 
feared to make some worse discovery than a young 
man’s follies. I did so; for it appeared that he had 
been captivated by a singularly beautiful girl, a 
danseuse, had privately married her, and both had 
disappeared with a young cousin of her own. Her 
apartments were searched, but all her possessions 
had been removed, and nothing remained but a 
plausible letter, which would have turned suspicion 
from the girl to the cousin, had not the marriage 
been discovered, and in her room two witnesses 
against them. The handle ofa stiletto, half consum- 
edin the ashes, which fitted the broken blade en- 
tangled in the dead man’s clothes, and, hidden by the 
hangings of the bed, a woman’s slipper, with a blood 
stain on the sole. Ah, you may well shudder, Mrs. 
Vane; it is an awful tale.” 

“Horrible! Why tell it?” she asked, pressing her 
hand upon her eyes, as if to shut out some image too 
terrible to look upon. 

*¢ Because it concerns our friend Arguelles, and ex- 
plains his death,” replied Earl,in the same slow, 
stern voice. She did not look up, but he saw that 
she listened breathlessly, and grew paler still behind 
her hand. 

*“‘ Nothing more was discovered then. My cousin’s 
body was sent home, and none but our two families 
ever knew the truth. It was believed by the world 
that he died suddenly of an affection of the heart,— 
poor lad! it was the bitter truth,—and whatever ru- 


I am waiting for 


| girl.” 
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She rose as re opulee, and a load see wail ‘Litter oft | | 
| her heart ; ; but it tell again, as Douglas stretched his 
hand to detain her, saying: 

“Stay, the end is not yet told. 


You forget the 
“She was innocent—why should she suffer?” re- 
| turned the other, still standing as if defying both fear 
| and fate. 

“She was not innocent—for she lured that generous | 
boy to marry her, because she coveted his rank and | 
fortune, net his heart, and when he lay dead, left | 
him to the mercies of wind and wave, while she fled | 
away to save herself. But that cruel cowardice | 
availed her nothing, for though I have watched and | 
waited long. at length I have found her, and at this 
moment her life lies in my hand—for you and Vir- 
ginie are one!” | 

As he spoke, his outstretched hand closed with an 
ominously significant gesture. But like a hunted | 
creature driven to bay, she turned on him with an | 
air of desperate audacity, saying, haughtily: 

* Prove it!” 

“T will.” 

For a moment they looked at one another. In his 
face she saw pitiless resolve; in hers he read passion- 
ate defiance. 

“Sit down, Virginie, and hear the story through. 
Escape is impossible—the house is guarded, Dupres 
waits in yonder room, and Victor can no longer help 
you with quick wit or daring hand. Submit quietly, 
and do not force me to forget that youare my cousin’s 
—wife.” 

She obeyed him, and as the last words fell from his 
lips, a new hope sprang up within her, the danger 
seemed less imminent, and she took heart again, re- 
membering the child, who might yet plead for her, if 
her own eloquence should fail. 

“You ask me to prove that fact, and evidently 
doubt my power to doit; but well as you have laid 
your plots, carefully as you have erased all traces of 
your former self, and skilfully as you have played 
your new part, the truth has come to light, and 
through many winding ways I have followed you, till 
my labor ends here. Let me show you where you 
have failed, and how your own arts have helped to 
snare you and your accomplice. When you fled from 
Paris, Victor, whose mother was a Spaniard, took you 
to Spain, and there, among his kindred, your boy was 
born.” 

“Do you know that, too?” she cried, lost in won- 
der at the quiet statement of what she believed to be 
known only to herself, her dead cousin, and those 
far-distant kindred who had succored her in her 
need. 

“1 know everything,” Earl answered, with an ex- 
pression that made her quail; then a daring spirit 
rose up in her, as she remembered more than one 
secret, which she now felt to be hers alone. 


“Not everything, my cousin; you are keen and 
subtle, but I excel you, though you win this victory, 
it seems.” 

So cool, so calm she seemed, so beautifully auda- 
cious she looked, that Earl could only resent the bold 
speech with a glance, and proceed to prove the truth 
of his second assertion with the first. 

“ You suffered the sharpest poverty, but Victor re- 
spected your helplessness, forgave your treachery, 
supplied your wants as far as possible, and when all 
other means failed, left you there, while he went to 
earn bread for you and your boy. Virginie, I never 
can forgive him my cousin’s death, but for his faith- 
ful, long-suffering devotion to you, I honor him, sin- 
ner though he was.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, with an air of indiffer- 
ence or displeasure, took off the widow’s cap, no 
longer needed for a disguise, and letting loose the 
cloud of curls that seemed to love to cluster round 
her charming face, she lay back in her chair with al! 
her former graceful ease, saying, as she fixed her 
lustrous eyes upon the man she meant to 


| gained such accurate information of her past. Victor 


| must have transported yourself to India, to make 
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not death prevented. He died suddenly; you were 
with him, and though his last act was to make gen- 
erous provision for you and the boy, some devil 
prompted you to proclaim yourself his wife, as soon 
as he was past denying it. He was a solitary man, 
with few friends and no relatives; therefore no one 
dared demand proofs from you, had they suspected 
you. None did; Vane’s peculiar character explained 
any seeming mystery in the affair; his love for you 
was well known among those with whom you lived, 
and your statement was believed.” 

He paused a moment to watch her, for she was evi- 
dently racking her brain to discover how he had 





had sworn never to betray her, living or dying; hith- 
erto he had kept his word with strictest fidelity, and 
she could not believe that he had turned traitor at 
ast. 

“You are a magician,” she said, suddenly. “TI 
have thought so before; now I am sure of it, for you 


these discoveries.” 

“ No—India came to me inthe person of a Hindoo, 
and from him I learned these facts,” replied Douglas, 
slow to tell her of Victor’s perfidy, lest he should put 
her on her guard, and perhaps lose some revelation, 
which, in her ignorance, she might make. Fresh be- 
wilderment seemed to fall upon her, and with in- 
tensest interest she listened, as that ruthless voice 
went on. 

“Your plan was this: From Vane you had learned 
much of Allan’s family, and the old desire to be ‘ my 
lady,’ returned more strongly than before. Your 
brain was fertile in expedients, you acquired the pol- 
ish of good society with ease, your eventful life gave 
you the advantages of courage, craft, and great skill 
in reading characters, and moulding your own to 
suit your purposes. Once in England, you hoped to 
make your way as Colonel Vane’s widow, and if no 
safe, sure opportunity appeared of claiming your 
boy’s right, you resolved to gain your end by wooing 
and winning another Douglas. You were on the 
point of starting, with poor Vane’s fortune in your 
power (for he left uo will, and you were prepared to 
produce forged papers, if your possession was ques- 
tioned in England), when Victor found you. He had 
traced you with the instinct of a faithful dog, though 
his heart was nearly broken by your cruel desertion. 
You saw that he could serve you; you appeased his 
anger and silenced his reproaches by renewed prom- 
ises to be his when the boy was acknowledged, if he 
would aid you in that project. At the risk of his 
life, this devoted slave consented, and, disguised as 
an Indian servant, came with you to England. On 
the way, you met and won the good graces of the 
Countess Camareena; she introduced you to the 
London world, and you began your career as a lady 
under the best auspices. Money, beauty, art, served 
you well, and as an unfortunate descendant of the 
noble house of Montmorenci, you were received by 
those who would have shrunk from you as you once 
did from the lock of hair of the plebeian French 
danscuse, found in Allan’s dead bosom.” 


A scornful smile touched Earl’s lips as he uttered 
the last words with a look that hurt her like a blow, 
and forced from her a truthful bit of history that 
otherwise would never have escaped her. 

“Tam noble,” she cried, with an air that proved it; 7") 
“for though my mother was a peasant, my father 
was @ prince, and better blood than that of the Mont- 
morencis flows in my veins. It ill becomes you to 
taunt me with low birth, for there is a blot on your 
own escutcheon, and the proud Lady of Lochleven 
was a king’s mistress.” 

He could not deny it,and her woman’s tongue 
avenged her wounded pride, as the hot blushes on 
Earl’s cheek betrayed. But he only answered with 
a slight bow, which might be intended as a mocking 
obeisance in honor of her questionable nobility, or a 











q 
yet: 

“T let him love me, and he was content. 
more could I do, for I never loved him?” 

“ Better for him that you did not, and better for 
poor Allan that he never lived to know that it was 
impossible for you to love.” 

Ear! spoke bitterly, but Virginie bent her bead tili 
her face was hidden, as she murmured: 

“Ah, if it were impossible, this hour would be less 
terrible, the future far less dark.” 

He heard the soft lament, divined its meaning, but 
abruptly continued his story, asif he ignored the 
sorrowful faet which made her punishment heavier 
from his hand than from any other. 

“ While Victor was away, you wearied of waiting, 
you longed for the old life of gaiety and excitement, 
and, hoping to free yourself from him, you stole 
away, and for a year were lost to him. Your plan 
was to reach France, and, under another name, dance 
yourself into some honest man’s heart and home, 


What 





mors were afloat regarding his death, and the change 
it wrought in me, were speedily silenced at the time, 
and have since died away. Over the dead body of 
my dearest friend, 1 vowed a solemn vow to find his 
murderer and avenge his death. 
“Where? How?” 
Her hand dropped, and she looked at him with a 


calmness. 
“Arguelles was Victor Varens. I suspected, watch- 












as if she saw again the little room, where in the gray 
dawn she had lett her husband lying dead, and she 
sank into a seat, groaning half aloud: 

“O, if I could forget!” 

A bell rang from below, but she did not hear it; 
we came through the drawing-room, yet she did | 





ed, ensnared him, and would have let the law avenge 


| Allan’s death, but the murderer escaped by his own | 


| hand.” 
| ** Well for him that it was so. May his sins be for- 
given. Now let us go elsewhere, and forget this dark 


| story and its darker end.” 


I have done both.” | 


face that was positively awful in its unnatural | 


making him your shield against all danger. You did 
{reach France, but weary, ill, poor, and burdened 
| with the child, you failed to find friends or help, till 





| some evil fortune threw Vanein your way. 
heard of him from Allan, knew his chivalrous nature, 


You had | 


} 


| his passion for relieving pain or sorrow, at any cost. | 
‘ to himself, and you appealed to him for charity. A | 


piteous story of a cruel husband, desertion, suffering 
| and destitution you told him; 
| ing on the point of sailing for India, offered you the 
| place of companion to a lady sailing with him. Your 
tale was plausible, your youth made it pathetic, your 
| beauty lent it power, and the skill with which you 
| played the part of a sad gentlewoman won all hearts, 
| and served your end successfully. Vane loved you, 
| wished to marry you, and would have done so had 


he believed it, and be- | 


grave dismissal of *1.. iopic. 

“From this point the tale is unavoidably egotisti- 
ral,” he said; “for through Lady Lennox you heard 
of me, learned that I was the next heir to the title, 
and began at once to weave the web in which I was d 
to be caught. You easily understood what was the 
mnystery of my life, as it was called among the gos- 
sips, and that knowledge was a weapon in your hands, 
which you did not fail to use. You saw that Diana 
loved me, soon learned my passion for her, and set 
yourself to separate us, without one thought of the 
anguish it would bring us, one fear of the conse- 
quences of such wrong to yourself. You bade her 
ask of me a confession that I could not make, having 
given my word to Allan’s mother that her son’s 
memory should not be tarnished by the betrayal of 
the rash act that cost his life. That parted us; then 
you told her a tale of skilfully mingled truth and 
falschood, showed her the marriage record on which 
a name and date appeared to convict me, took her to 
see the boy whose likeness to his father, and there- 
fore to inyself, completed the cruel deception, and 
drove that high-hearted girl to madness and to 
death.” 

“T did not kill her!’ On my soul, I never meant 
it! I was terror-stricken when we missed her, and 
knew no peace nor rest till she was found. Of this 
deed I am innocent—I swear it to you on my knees,” 

The haunting horror of that night seemed again to 
overwhelm her; all her ceurage and composure to 
desert her, and she fell down upon her knees before 
him, enforcing her denial with clasped hands, im- 
ploring eyes and trembling voice. But Douglas drew 
back with a gesture of repugnance that wounded her 
more deeply than his sharpest word, and from that 
moment all traces of compassion vanished from his 
countenance, which wore the relentless aspect of a 
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« a judge who resolves within himself no 
Vi] per justice with merey, 
z “Stand up,” he said; “TD will listen 
“y } believe no oath, let no touch of pity « 
he, for your treachery, your eraft, vou 
{\s | nothing but the heavy retribution vou 
" upon yourself. Diana’s death lies at 
A) much as if you had stabbed her with t' 


that took Allan's life. It may yet be} 
beguiled her to that fatal pool, for 
there, going to remove all trace of her 
in your hasty flight you left traces of \ 
you, as you sprang away withan ay 
suggested to me the suspicion of Virg 
I tried your slipper in the foot-print, » 
exactly to leave me in much doubt. 
my wild conjecture. I had never seen + 
Dupres knew both Victor and yourse! 
him, but before the letter went, Jit 
read the address, feared that some 
you both, and took counsel with you 
the new-comer, if any secret purpose 
our seeming friendliness. You devise: 
would have baffled us, had not accider 
tor. In the guise of Arguelles he 
Paris, returned with him, and played 
that the Frenchman was entirely « 
dreaming of being sought by the \ 
would most desire to shun him, Yo: 
yourself, with an art that staggered 
and perplexed Dupres, for our maseu 
not fathom the artifices of costume 
consummate acting. We feared to a! 
open step, and resolved to oppose 
treachery to treachery. Dupres rev: 
cate affairs, and I yielded, against © 
charm of success drew me on with iv 
ness and spirit. The day we first m: 
ering a flower you would have fall: 
Spaniard sprung forward to save yor 
tary act betrayed him, for the mom : 
he assumed recalled to Dupres the m 
tain pose which the dancer Victor |"! 
It was too peculiar to be accidental, |: ' 
easily forgotten, and the entire un: 
its actor was a proof that it was so 
quite natural. From that instant ‘ \ 
himself to the Spaniard; this first»: 
put Victor off his guard with Antoin. 
feigned friendship was so adroitly a ! 
suspicion woke in Victor’s mind | 
when, instead of offering him awe. : 
to take my life, he took him prisone 
“ He is not dead, then? You lie' 
me wild with your horrible recitals 
force me to confess against my will. 
these things? The dead alone cou), 
passed between Diana and myself.” 
Still on the ground, as if forgei. 
but the bewilderment of seeing pl. ' 
folded before her, she had looked 
with dilated eyes, lips apart, and b 
back the locks that could no longer | 
piercing glance. As she spoke, she 
bled with a sudden fear that clutch ' 
Diana was not dead, for even now 
love with a desperate hope that it 
Calm and cold as a manof marbl. 
down upon her, so beautiful in al 
and answered, steaslily: 
“You forget Victor. To him all 
and many of your secret thought 
you think his love would endure foi. 
never tire, his outraged heart ne 
spirit never turn and rend you? 
beside him, listening to his painful r 
fully but truthfully made, and wit : 
he cursed you as the cause of a wa ‘ 
minious death. Virginie, this nig! 
ishment begins, and that curse is a 
“O,no,no! You will have m: 
how young, how friendless I am? » 
you will pity me; for his boy's sak 
for your own sake you will hide m+ 
contempt?” 
“What mercy did you show p: 
love for Allan?—what penitenc: 
sake ?—what pity for my grief? 1 
would save you, my lips should no 
He spoke passionately now, an 
replied, clinging to him, though h 
hands away. 
“You have heard Victor's co 
mine. I hare longed to repent; I 
my life better, for my baby's sak 
you, till my cold heart softened + 
should have given up my pury 
fidelity, and gone away to grow 
humble woman, if I had not love: 
me blind, when I should have bee 
ed than ever; that kept me here 
trayed, and that should save me 
“It will not; and the knowledy 
despise you, is to add bitterner 
punishment; the memory of Alla: 
is another part of it, and here }+ 
which Heaven inflicts as a retrib 
home to you.” 
Ax he spoke, Douglas held toh: 
stained with a red stain, and tor 
of a bullet that ended Victor's 
writing, sprung up to seize it, re 
when the paper fluttered to the 
anguish of her face betrayed tha 
crushed her as no other could ha 
ped into a seat, with the wail 
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ied. He died suddenly; you were 
ough his last act was to make gen- 
for you and the boy, some devil 
proclaim yourself his wife, as soon 
nying it. He was a solitary man, 
ind no relatives; therefore no one 
oofs from you, had they suspected 
Vane’s peculiar character explained 
tery in the affair; his love for you 
among those with whom you lived, 
nt was believed.” 

oment to watch her, for she was evi- 
her brain to discover how he had 
irate information of her past. Victor 
to betray her, living or dying; hith- 
his word with strictest fidelity, and 
lieve that he had turned traitor at 


magician,” she said, suddenly, “T 
before; now I am sure of it, for you 
\sported yourself to India, to make 
” 


ime to me inthe person of a Hindoo, 
learned these facts,” replied Douglas, 
f Victor’s perfidy, lest he should put 
d, and perhaps lose some revelation, 
-norance, she might make. Fresh be- 
med to fall upon her, and with in- 
she listened, as that ruthless voice 


yas this: From Vane you had learned 
s family, and the old desire to be ‘ ny 
more strongly than before. Your 
e in expedients, you acquired the pol- 
ety with ease, your eventful life gave 
.tages of courage, craft, and great skill 
iracters, and moulding your own to 
ses. Oncein England, you hoped to 
yas Colonel Vane’s widow, and if no 
_ortunity appeared of claiming your 
tresolved to gain your end by wooing 
wnother Douglas. You were on the 
ig, with poor Vane’s fortune in your 
‘eft no will, and you were prepared to 
1 papers, if your possession was ques- 
und), when Victor found you. He had 
h the instinct of a faithful dog, though 
1early broken by your cruel desertion. 
he could serve you; you appeased his 
wed his reproaches by renewed prom- 
vhen the boy was acknowledged, if he 
u in that project. At the risk of his 
ed slave consented, and, disguised as 
vant, came with you to England. On 
met and won the good graces of the 
uareena; she introduced you to the 
, and you began your career as a lady 
auspices. Money, beauty, art, served 
cas an unfortunate descendant of the 
f Montmorenci, you were received by 
uld have shrunk from you as you once 
lock of hair of the plebeian French 
ud in Allan’s dead bosom.” 


smile touched Earl’s lips as he uttered 
\s with a look that hurt her like a blow, 
‘rom her a truthful bit of history that 
uld never have escaped her. 
ie,” she cried, with an air that proved it; 
my mother was a peasant, my father 
, and better blood than that of the Mont- 
ws in my veins. It ill becomes you to 
ith low birth, for there is a blot on your 
on, and the proud Lady of Lochleven 
mistress.”” 
not deny it, and her woman’s tongue 
, wounded pride, as the hot blushes on 
. betrayed. But he only answered with 
. which might be intended as a mocking 
\» honor of her questionable nobility, or a 
ssal of the topic. 
is point the tale is unavoidably egotisti- 
\; ‘for through Lady Lennox you heard 
ed that I was the next heir to the title, 
t once to weave the web in which I was 
't, You easily understood what was the 
my life, as it was called among the gos- 
it knowledge was a weapon in your hands, 
tid not fail to use. You saw that Diana 
wn learned my passion for her, and set 
separate us, without one thought of the 
would bring us, one fear of the conse- 
such wrong to yourself. You bade her 
v confession that I could not make, having 
word to Allan’s mother that her son’s 
ould not be tarnished by the betrayal of 
’ -t that cost his life. That parted us; then 
1er a tale of skilfully mingled truth and 
showed her the marriage record on which 
1 date appeared to convict me, took her to 
» whose likeness to his father, and there- 
self, completed the cruel deception, and 
high-hearted girl to madness and to 


ot kill her! On my soul, I never meant 
terror-stricken when we missed her, and 
»eace nor rest till she was found. Of this 
innocent—I swear it to you on my knees.” 
inting horror of that night seemed again to 
nher; all her ceurage and composure to 
. and she fell down upon her knees before 
‘cing her denial with clasped hands, im- 
es and trembling voice. But Douglas drew 
a gesture of repugnance that wounded her 
‘ly than his sharpest word, and from that 
ill traces of compassion vanished from his 
ice, Which wore the relentless aspect of a 
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judge who resolves within himself no longer to tem- | 


per justice with mercy. 

“Stand up,” he said; “Twill listen to no appeal, 
believe no oath, let no touch of pity soften my heart, 
for your treachery, your craft, your sin, deserve 


nothing but the heavy retribution you have brought | 
upon yourself. Diana’s death lies at your door, as | 


much as if you had stabbed her with the same dagger 


beguiled her to that fatal pool, for you were seen 
there, going to remove all trace of her, perhaps. But 
in your hasty flight you left traces of yourself behind 
you, as you sprang away with an agility that first 
suggested to me the suspicion of Virginie’s presence. 
I tried your slipper in the foot-print, and it fitted too 
exactly to leave me in much doubt of the truth of 
my wild conjecture. I had neverseen you. Antoine 
Dupres knew both Victor and yourself. I sent for 
him, but before the letter went, Jitomar, your spy, 
read the address, feared that some peril menaced 
you both, and took counsel with you how to delude 
the new-comer, if any secret purpose lurked behind 
our seeming friendliness. You devised a scheme that 
would have baftled us, had not accident betrayed Vic- 
tor. In the guise of Arguelles he met Dupres in 
Paris, returned with him, and played his part so well 
that the Frenchman was entirely deceived, never 
dreaming of being sought by the very man who 
would most desire toshun him. You, too, disguised 
yourself, with an art that staggered my own senses, 
and perplexed Dupres, for our masculine eyes could 
not fathom the artifices of costume, cosmetics, and 
consummate acting. We feared to alarm you by any 
open step, and resolved to oppose craft to craft, 
treachery to treachery. Dupres revels in such intri- 
cate affairs, and I yielded, against my will, till the 
charm of success drew me on with increasing eager- 
ness and spirit. The day we first met here, in gath- 
ering a flower you would have fallen, had not the 
Spaniard sprung forward to save you; that involun- 
tary act betrayed him, for the momentary attitude 
he assumed recalled to Dupres the memory of a cer- 
tain pose which the dancer Victor often assumed. 
It was too peculiar to be idental, too striking to be 
easily forgotten, and the entire unconsciousness of 
its actor was a proof that it was so familiar as to be 
quite natural. From that instant Dupres devoted 
himself to the Spaniard; this first genuine delusion 
put Victor off his guard with Antoine, and Antoine’s 
feigned friendship was so adroitly assumed that no 
suspicion woke in Victor’s mind till the moment 
when, instead of offering him a weapon with which 
to take my life, he took him prisoner.” 

“ He is not dead, then? You lie to me; you drive 
me wild with your horrible recitals of the past, and 
force me to confess against my will. Who told you 
these things? The dead alone could tell you what 
passed between Diana and myself.” 

Still on the ground, as if forgetful of everything 
but the bewilderment of seeing plot after plot un- 
folded before her, she had looked up and listened 
with dilated eyes, lips apart, and both hands holding 
back the locks that could no longer hide her from his 
piercing glance. As she spoke, she paled and trem- 
bled with a sudden fear that clutched her heart, that 
Diana was not dead, for even now she clung to her 
love with a desperate hope that it might save her. 
Calm and cold as a man of marble, Douglas looked 
down upon her, so beautiful in all her ab t, 





breaks from a bereaved mother’s heart as she looks 
on the deal face of the child who has been her idol, 
and finds no loving answer there. 

“My baby gone—and L not there to say good-by! 
O, my darling, I could have borne anything but 
this!” 


So utterly broken did she seem, so will and woful 


| did she look, that Douglas had not the heart to add 
that took Allan’s life. It may yet be proved that you | 


another pang to her sharp grief by any word of ex- 
planation or compassion, Silently he poured out a 
glass of wine and placed it nearer, then resumed his 
seat, and waited till she spoke. Soon she lifted up 
her head, and showed him the swift and subtle blight 
that an hour had brought upon her. Life, light and | 
beauty seemed to have passed away, anda pale shadow 
of her former self alone remained. Some hope or 
some resolve had brought her an unnatural calmness, 
for her eyes were tearless, her face expressionless, 
her voice tranquil, as if she had done with life, and 
neither pain nor passion could afflict her now. | 
“ What next?” she said, and laid her hand upon | 
the glass, but did not lift it to her lips, as if the former 
were too tremulous, or the latter incapable of receiv- | 
ing the draught. | 
“Only this,’"he answered, with a touch of pity in | 
his voice. “I will not have my name handed from | 
mouth to mouth, in connection with an infamous his- | 
tory like this. For Allan’s sake, and for Diana’s, I 
shall keep it secret, and take your punishment into 
my hands. Victor I leave to a wiser Judge than any | 
human one; the innocent child is safe from shame 
and sorrow, but you must atone for the past with the 
loss of liberty and your whole future. It is a more | 
merciful penalty than the law would exact, were the 
truth known, for you are spared public contempt, 
allowed time for repentance, and deprived of nothing 
but the liberty which you have so cruelly abused.” 


“JT thank you. Where is my prison to be?” | 

She took the glass into her hand, yet still held it 
suspended, as she waited for his answer, with an as- | 
pect of stony immobility that troubled him. | 

“Far away in Scotland I own a gray old tower, all | 
that now remains of an ancient stronghold. It is | 
built on the barren rock, where it stands like a soli- | 
tary eagle’s eyrie, with no life near it but the sound | 
of the wind, the scream of the gulls, the roll of the 
sea that foams about it. There, with my faithful old | 
servants you shall live, cut off from all the world, but | 
not from God, and when death comes to you, may it | 
find you ready and glad to go, an humble penitent, 
more fit to meet your little child than now.” 

A long, slow tremor shook her from head to foot, as 
word by word her merciful yet miserable doom was 
pronounced, leaving no hope, no help but the submis- 
sion and repentance which it was not in her nature 
to give. Fora moment she bowed her head, while 
her pale lips moved, and her hands, folded above the 
glass, were seen to tremble asif some fear mingled 
even in her prayers. Then she sat erect, and fixing 
on him a glance in which love, despair and defiance 
mingled, she said, with all her former pride and 
spirit, as she slowly drank the wine: 

** Death cannot come too soon; I go to meet it.” 

Her look, her tone, awed Douglas, and for a mo- 
ment he regarded her in silence, as she sat there, 
leaning her bright head against the dark velvet of | 
the cushioned chair. Her eyes were on him, still | 
brilliant and brave, in spite of all that had just past; , 








and answered, steadily: 

“ You forget Victor. To him all your acts, words, 
and many of your secret thoughts were told. Did 
you think his love would endure forever, his patience 
never tire, his outraged heart never rebel, his wild 
spirit never turn and rend you? All day I have sat 
beside him, listening to his painful confessions, pain- 
fully but truthfully made, and with his last breath 
he cursed you as the cause of a wasted life, an igno- 
minious death. Virginie, this night your long pun- 
ishment begins, and that curse is a part of it.” 

“O,no,no! You will have mercy, remembering 
how young, how friendless I am? For Allan’s sake 
you will pity me; for his boy’s sake you will save me; 
for your own sake you will hide me from the world’s 
contempt?” 

“What mercy did you show poor Diana?—what 
love for Allan?—what penitence for your child’s 
sake?—what pity for my grief? I tell you, if a word 
would save you, my lips should not utter it!” 

He spoke passionately now, and passionately she 
replied, clinging to him, though he strove to tear his 
hands away. 

“You have heard Victor’s confession, now hear 
mine. I have longed to repent; I did hope to make 
my life better, for my baby’s sake, and O, I did pity 
you, till my cold heart softened and grew warm. I 
should have given up my purpose, repaid Victor’s 


fidelity, and gone away to grow an honest, happy, | 

humble woman, if I had not loved you. That made | 

me blind, when I should have been more keen-sight- | 

ed than ever; that kept me here to be deceived, be- | to close the interview, which had been so full of con- 
| tending emotions to them both. : 


trayed, and that should save me now.” 
“Jt will not; and the knowledge that I detest and 


| 
despise you, is to add bitterness to your threefold | 
punishment; the memory of Allan, Victor and Diana | 
is another part of it, and here is the heaviest blow | 

attempt to bribe her, or to deceive me by any new 


which Heaven inflicts as a retribution that will come 
home to you.” 

As he spoke, Douglas held to her acrumpled paper, 
stained with a red stain, and torn with the passage 
of a bullet that ended Victor’s life. She knew the 
writing, sprung up to seize it, read the few lines, and 
when the paper fluttered to the ground, the white 





a lainful smile curved her lips, and one fair arm | 
lay half extended on the table, as it fell when she | 
put the glass away. On this arm the bracelet shone; | 
he pointed to it, saying, with a meaning glance: 

“1 know that secret, as I know all the rest.” | 

“Not all; there is one more that you have not dis- | 
covered—yet.” | 

She spoke very slowly, and her lips seemed to move | 
reluctantly, while a strange pallor fell upon her face, | 
and the iire began to die out of her eyes, leaving 
them dim, but beautifully tender. 

“You mean the mystery of the iron ring; but I 
learned that last night, when, with an expert com- 
panion, I entered your room, where you lay buried in 
the deep sleep produced by the drugged coffee which 
I gave you. I saw my portrait on your neck, as I 
wear Allan’s, ever since we gave them to each other, 
long ago, and beside the miniature, the silver key 
that opened your quaint treasure-casket. I found 
the wax impression of my signet, taken, doubtless, 
on the night when, as a ghost, you haunted my room; 
I found the marriage record, stamped with that 
counterfeit seal, to impose upon Diana; I found relics 
of Vane, and of your child, and when Hyde called 
me, I saw and examined the two letters on your arm, | 
which he had uncovered by removing the bracelet 
from it.” 

He paused there, expecting some demonstration. 
None appeared; she leaned and listened, with the 
same utter stillness of face and figure, the same fixed 
look and deathly pallor. He thought her faint and 
spent with the excitement of the hour, and hastened 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Go now, and rest,” he said. “I shall make all | 
necessary arrangements here, all proper explanations | 
to Lady Leigh. Gabrielle will prepare for your de- 
parture in the morning; but let me warn you not to 


ruse, for now escape is impossible.” 

“T have escaped!” 

The words were scarcely audible, but a glance of 
exultation flashed from her eyes, then faded, and the 


| white lids fell, as if sleep weighed them down. A 
| slight motion of the nerveless hand that lay upon the 


anguish of her face betrayed that the last blow had | table drew Earl's attention, and with a single look 


crushed her as no other could have done. She drop- | those last words were explained. The opal ring was 


ped into a seat, with the wail of tearless woe that | turned inward on her finger, and some unsuspected 
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together; for nowin the deep setting appeared a 
tiny eavity, whieh had evidently contained some 
deadly poison. The quick and painiess death that 
was to have been Victor’s had fallen to herself, and, 
unable to eulure the fate prepared for her, she had 
escaped, when the net seemed most securely drawn 
about her. Horror-stricken, Douglas called for help; 
but all human aid was useless, and nothing of the 


image of repose. 





KIND WORDS. 


The weather had been unusually mild for two or | 


three days before Christmas, so that the ice of the big 
pond was rather rotten; but daring Harry thought 
he could brave it; it would be a pity to spoil the fun 
now, and so many admiring eves tixed upon him, 
too! He made a bold dash—his little figure upright 
and graceful, was balanced upon the ice. Then there 
was a crash! The dangerous cake gave way, and 
with a loud ery, Harry felt amid the rush of ice and 
water. The group at the window seemed for a mo- 
ment paralyzed with horror. Then there was a 
scattering for the pond, aad a screaming and crying 
from one and all: 

“He’s under the water!—father! father! Harry’s 
going under the ice!” 

Every particle of color had gone from Farmer 
May’s face; he trembled in every limb, and threw up 


| his hands wildly. His strength seemed to have ebbed 


away in the tide of grief. 

“Ohelp me!” hecried. ‘ My boy—my boy! and I 
can’t swim!” 

“But I can!” shouted a voice, brave and clear as 
an angel’s, almost; ‘I can swim, and I'll save him!” 
and dashing past weeping Mother May, Joseph Craig 
plunged headlong into the freezing water, swimming 
for dear life. 

How they watched him, breathless and excited, 
their hearts hanging by a thread as it were! How 
they shuddered when they saw him grasp once, 
twice, at the dark object under the water, and then 
rise, his face gashed and bleeding from contact with 
the ugly ice corners. He was some way out now, and 
made a third dive; then there was a faint hurrah, 
and breasting the ice, he just managed to swim to 
the bank, with one arm holding up poor Harry. 

“My child! my boy—thank God!” cried the happy 
parent, folding him in his arms. They bore him to 
the roaring fire in the sitting-room, and rubbed him 
until he opened his eyes and smiled. Very soon he 
was able to sit up and and laugh and talk naturally. 
And where was Joseph all this time? Sittingon the 
kitchen floor, squeezing his wet clothes, and rubbing 


| the great, painful gashes in his arms and face from 


which the blood was still streaming. 

** Joseph!” 

He listened; it was Farmer May’s voice, unusually 
soft and tender. The poor apprentice lad shook like 
a leat; before he was aware, a strong arm lifted him 
from the floor. He found himself, as if by magic, sit- 
ting beside Harry, and Harry’s bright head resting 
on his bosom, with great tears rolling down the grate- 
ful boy’s cheeks. 

“If there’s anything you wish for now, Joseph,” 
said the farmer, huskily, “anything you’d like to 
have, just name it, my boy. You have saved us many a 
year of sorrow, and given us cause to remember this 
Christmas before all others. Come, speak out, my 
boy.” 

How could he speak, when he felt so happy? Twice 
he tried to gulp down the sobs rising in his throat— 
sobs of joy they were. ‘Only be kind to me, sir,” he 
gasped out at length; “only drop a kind word now 
and then, for I haint any mother, like the rest.” 

How was it with Farmer May? He felt at once 
what great lack there had been in his otherwise 
kindly heart. It quite broke him down—that appeal 
to his better nature; so he leaned on Mother May’s 
shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Joseph sat as if in a 
dream ; his beautiful Christmas had come at last—no 


| more hunger and thirsting of spirit now. How the 


joyous red sparks of firelight ran up the white walls, 
the whole room shining! Harry squeezing him with 


| one arm, and Tiny, her cheeks flushed with crying, 


thrusting her pretty doll into his lap, whispering, | pon his death his first wife and children came for- 


“T don’t want it, indeed, and double-deed, 1 don’t!” 


| and then rnnning away in the corner, her face turned 


to the wall, lest by a look back she might repent the 
immense sacrifice. 

Well—well, tears cannot always last, and very soon 
the May family were bright and smiling again—Jo- 
seph the happiest of all. And when the Christmas 
dinner was set on, and all the friends were gathered 


| about it, they made a place for Joe among the chil- 
| dren. And Mother May could not heap his plate 


enough with the good things; and the poor lad felt 
as if he were more ready to cry than laugh at all the 
kindly words which every one had for him. O, what 


| a blessing there is in a few kind words! 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

A good mother convicted her little boy of having 
told alie. She talked to him long and earnestly, 
without producing much impression, and finally it 
occurred to her to tell him the well-known anecdote 


of George Washington and the cherry-tree, and she | 


closed by saying: 

“You see, my son, that the great and good 
General Washington said, ‘I dare not tell a lie, 
father.’ ”” 

“Yes,” said the little culprit, drawing himself up, 


| “he didn’t dars to! I dare! ah, ha!” 


spring had been touched, when she laid her hands | 











CRACOW, POLAND. 

Cracow is situated upon the left bank of the Vistu- 
la, ina fine valley, containing a population at the 
present tune, of some thirty thousand, though at one 
period the inhabitants numbered three times that 
amount. ‘This was then a flourishing city, the resi- 
dence of the kings of Poland, and the seat of one of 
the most refined universities in all Europe—the great 


le o Feeteat . i | national seminary of Poles. At a short distance the 
fair, false Virginie remained, but a beautiful, pale | 


view ofthe place is very fine and striking. Cluster- 


| ing here and there are numerous towers and spires, 
‘and overtopping the whole is the old royal palace. 
| But Cracow is a whitened sepulchre—liteless, gloomy, 


decayed and ghastly within, consisting of palaces 
without inhabitants, and inhabitants without bread. 
Once the most populous and thriving city of Poland, 
it is now abandoned by trade, commerce and pros- 
perity, and includes within its half-filled wall perhaps 
the most squalid people of any city in Europe. The 
population which greets one at every step are Jews 
and beggars; the former in flowing robes and beards, 
the latter in rags. Idleness, ignorance and poverty 
reign supreme, 

The old royal castle, called Zamek, is situated upon 
a lofty rock overlooking the city, and attracts interest 
and attention, both on account of its present appear- 
ance and the legendary lore by which it is connected 
with the history of the past. Down to 1794, the 
regalia and treasures of the kings of Poland were 
kept in its vaults, Its present use is that of a bar- 
racks for Austrian soldiers, 

The decadence of Cracow first commenced in 1702, 
when Charles XII., of Sweden, took the city; and 
though his rude barbarism effected much vandal 
desecrations on the buildings and monuments therein, 
yet it was destined to suffer much more profanation 
from the Russians and their confederates. In the 
year 1794, the Poles, whose individual courage re- 
mained unbroken, raised their standard at Cracow, 
headed by the illustrious Kosciusko; and notwith- 
standing the almost total want of regular troops, suc- 
ceeded in driving a combined force of Russians and 
Prussians from before Warsaw. But the Russians 
poured into the country in such hordes as to make 
resistance hopeless, and the insurrection received a 
deathblow in the loss of Kosciusko, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Malziliowiez. 

The ramparts of Cracow, like those of many other 
European cities, have been converted into public 
walks, ornamented by shrubbery and greensward. 
The town once boasted its seventy-six churches; 
these are now mostly in ruins, and scarcely thirty 
are tenable. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cool as a Cucumber. 

The Glaneur du Gard relates an instance of cool 
intrepidity in a boy ten years old, at Nismes, worthy, 
it declares, of a Spartan. Notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of his parents, he frequently ascends to the 
summit of the amphitheatre to take the nests of bats, 
by which the old Roman edifice is peopled. The 
height of this building is so great, that to look down 
from the top is sufficient to render the spectator 
giddy. Recently, the father perceived his son at his 
favorite pursuit on the topmost crest of the ruins, ° 
and, hurrying up to the place, seized the boy by the ~ 
leg, and, holding him out in the open space, cried out, 
“Will you promise never to do it again?” The posi- 
tion of the boy was fearful, but he coolly replied, 
“Lower me a little more, father. I can see a whole 
brood of bats in a hole below; let me take them this 
time, and I promise you never to re-commence.” 





A complicated Case. 

A funny case was tried at the recent term of court 
at New Haven. Peter W. Post died in 1859. Many 
years ago he was first married. This wife deserted 
him (taking her children with her), and he had good 
ground for divorce. He did not get one, however, 
but subsequently married again. The second wife 
soon ‘died, and he married athird. With the third 
wife he lived fourteen years, and then died himself. 


ward to claim the entire estate, and the claim could 
not be denied. The third wife then presented her 
claim against the estate for services rendered. After 
the case had been partly tried, the parties consented 
to a settlement, by dividing the property—about four 
thousand dollars) equally. 





Large Men. 

Mr. Baker, who died at Worcester, England, in 
1766, was so large a man, that, in the language of the 
local prints, “his coftin measured seven feet over, and 
was bigger than an ordinary hearse, and part of the 
wall was obliged to be taken down to admit its pas- 
sage.” Six years afterward there died at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, one Mr. Philip Mason, whose dimen- 
sions were as follows :—round the wrist, eleven inches; 
round the upper arm, twenty-one inches; round the 


| chest, sixty inches; round the largest part of the 


body, seventy-two inches; round the thigh, thirty- 
seven inches; round the calf of the leg, twenty-five 
inches. 


Quick Working. 
In one of the processes of steel-pen making done by 
females at Birmingham, a quick worker wil] cut out 


in one day of ten working hours two hundred and 
fifty gross, or 36,000 pens, Which involves 72,000 dis- 


| tinct motions of the arm, two in ey ery second. 
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Mournfually o'er the frozen ground 

The wintry winds are sighing, 
And swiftly through the clear cold sky 

The fleecy clouds are flying; 

The naked limbs of the old oak-tree 
Are swaying to and fro, 

And the little nest that was built in May 
Is filled with ice and snow. 





And the little bird that sang away 
The long bright summer hours, 

Or filled with saddened melody 
The autumn’stinted bowers, 

Has fled to the land where ever smiles 
The blossoms and the leaves, 

And where the frost-king never comes, 
And the landscape never grieves. 


To-night within this troubled breast, 
By the ceaseless conflict riven, 
Upon the rocks of lone despair 
The bark of life is driven; 
And the heart is but a desert wild, 
Where, in life’s morning glow, 
With its own heaven-born radiance smiled 
The love of long ago. 


‘Tis gone—the light of passion 's fled 
From out life’s vale repining, 

And the willow’s shadow lingers long, ! 
In the sunlight soft reclining ; 

But still I know it liveth yet, 
For the withering blasts of age 

Can never harm the leaves and flowers 
That bloom on memory's page. 








| 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: | 


C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


—OR,— j 
| 
| 
if 
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Among the Blockade Runners, | 
NO. VI.—THE PRIZE OF CAPT. HARRY LEE. 


} 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


“TLL give a man half the amount if he will collect | 
that debt.” And Jacob Strong slapped to the covers | 
of a huge ledger, with the air of one who was greatly 
enraged by something of more than usual importance. 

For the last two years, Jacob Strong, wholesale | 
merchant in the city of Gotham, had been in the habit | 
of using the above expressions. At least once a week, | 
and as much oftener as by any chance he came upon | 
the pages where the great indebtedness of the house | 
of Merrill & Co. of Charleston, S. C., looked up at 
him from the book. Two years had it remained there, | 
and there was a good prospect of its remaining un- 
cancelled as many more; for Southern debtors had | 
been absolved from their debts by their government, | 
and Charleston was still in the hands of the Confeder- | 
ates; and was likely to remain there, notwithstand- 
ing that it was reported on the point of being captured | 
at least once a month. | 

Jacob Strong was a man who all his life had prided | 
himself upon the fact that during his long mercantile | 
career he had not lost a debt; and when the house of | 
Merrill & Co. answered his demands with an insolent 
letter, in which he was told to apply to Abraham | 
Lincoln tor his round one hundred thousand, his | 
wrath knew no bounds; and all his neighbors said | 
that he must go down beneath the waves of disaster 
that had overwhelmed so many from the same cause. | 

But there was more vitality left to Jacob Strong | 
than they had expected. A man that had been in | 
business for himself for thirty years, and had never 
lost a debt, could not help having a large pile laid | 
away; and to the annoyance of his neighbors he went | 
on with his business apparently as undisturbed in his 
affairs as though his loss had been an hundred dollars 
instead of an hundred thousand. | 

“ Will you give me your daughter instead?” said a 
ringing, manly voice. . 

Jacob Strong deliberately laid his glasses upon the | 
desk before him, and then turned and faced his young | 
captain who but two days before had returned from 
a long and successful voyage. The outward man of i 
Harry Lee pleased him, and he knew that he was as 
upright as his exterior was pleasing; but still he H 
shook his head. j 

“T like you, Captain Lee,” said the merchant, “ and 
I was in hopes you would never recur to the subject 
that I considered settled. You know that a poor man 
—and I mean no offence by this—cannot marry | 
Ellen.” | 

“When I went away on my last voyage, you said 
that when I was worth fifty thousand dollars, if Ellen 
and I were still of a mind, you would interpose no | 
objection to our union. She loves me as well as ever, 
as she has to-day told me, and lam now worth half | 
that sum. Say that Ellen shall be mine the day that | 
I place property to the amount of your debt against 
Merrill & Co. into your hands, and I abide the result. | 
If I am not successful, I'l] give up allclaim to her \ 
hand; if otherwise, I shall demand her of you. I’ve: 
got plenty of time to make the trial, as you'll not | 


| 


have me another cargo these three months. Say, Mr. | 


| 


Strong, shall it be a bargain® 
Jacob Strong made no answer, but deliberately 
mounted his glasses again upon his nose and re-opened 


Co. had stared at him for the last two years in a very 





| firm until I am sick of it. Collect that debt for me in 


| known to her the conversation that had passed be- 


| lady at the implied consent of her father, but it van- 


ow | 
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| upon the page, then closed the ledger with a slam, 
| Sprang to his feet and grasped the young man by the 
| hand with a warm grasp, and exclaimed: 


“Itisa bargain. I’ve gazed upon the name of that 


any manner you please, and when the money is in 
my hands, Ellen shall be yours that very day, if you | 
want her.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the young man. ‘In 
three months from this day I'll be your son-in-law, or 
else off again on a long three years’ voyage. But rest 
assured that debt shall be cancelled if it is in the 
power of man to doit. It is a great stake that 1 am 
playing for, and I shall play a shrewd game.” 

“Let us fairly understand the bargain, Captain 
Lee. If you pay this debt, Ellen is yours; if you do 
not, you are never to come near her again. These | 
are the conditions, plainly stated.” \ 

“Yes, Mr. Strong, and I will abide by them.” | 


“Very well; though if you fail, I may give you a 
ship on your return. There is nobody that I had | 
rather entrust one to than to you.” | 

“Thank you; I am in hopes that I shall not need | 
one so s00n; but you are very kind indeed.” | 

“1 like to treat people well with whom I have busi- | 
ness. There is nothing lost by so doing.” ' 

Captain Harry Lee couldn’t help siniling. Every- | 
thing was regarded by the old gentleman in a business | 
light—even to the disposal of the hand of his only | 
child. | 

“Now go and tell Ellen; as of course you will, | 
whether I tell you to or not, and then go about your | 
business—and the quicker it is accomplished, the | 
better we shall all like it.” | 

The old gentleman held out his hand after rather a 
strong hint that the interview was concluded. Cap- | 
tain Lee grasped it, wished him good day, and went | 
out. The die was cast, the bargain made, and by it | 
he must stand or fall. | 

He went straight to the residence of the merchant, | 
asked to see Ellen and was shown into the parlor. | 
She soon came down radiant with smiles to meet her 
lover. After the usual salutations, and a few lover- 
like words exchanged between them, Harry made | 


tween himself and her tather, and the bargain that 
had been concluded between them. 
A smile of joy wreathed the beautiful face of the 


ished again when Harry made known the conditions 
of his consent, and what her lover had bound himself 
to fulfil; especially that clause which told of their 
entire separation in case he failed in the undertaking, 
that to her seemed next to impossible to be accom- 
plished. 

“© O, Harry, you do not love me. or you would not 
have bound yourself to these terrible conditions,” 
said Ellen, in a sad, reproving tone. 

“And why not, Ellen? It was the only way that I 


' 
} 


| could win his consent to our union, and for a time he 


was loth to consent to this. It is our only chance and 
I mean to improve it.” 

“But you may fail, Harry; and then think of our 
never meeting again!” And the girl was almost on | 
the point of sobbing. | 


*T shall not fail; at least I don’t mean to. To be | 
sure everything is uncertainin this world, but I think | 
that the plan that I have thought of will ensure suc- 
cess. Socheer up, and show a little sunshine, for 
you know that is what sailors like; and they dislike | 
nothing so much as a squall.” | 

The lady pouted a little, shed a few tears through 
which smiles kept beaming, and while this change 
was going on, Captain Lee was making known his 
plans to her under a charge of secrecy, interspersed | 
with many lover-like expressions, which—the plans | 
we mean—we shall not here unfold, for if we did the 
reader would care little to go with us to the end of! 
our sketch. | 

The time sped on very agreeably to the lovers, and 
they were not aware how late it was until they heard | 
the step of Jacob Strong, who had returned to dinner, | 
Here was a fix; but the young captain took heart | 
from the fact that he had given him liberty to come; ; 


' so he put a bold face upon the matter, and again re- 


turned the greeting of the old gentleman who was in , 
good spirits, as he had just made a good trade. He 
also had been dwelling upon the prospect of getting | 
his pay from Merrill & Co., which so long had been a | 
blot upon his ledger. \ 

Of course the young man was invited to stay to 
dinner, during which he imparted just enough of his 
intended plans to get the old gentleman interested, | 
and when the wine was brought on, a cleverer in- 
tended father-in-law could not be wished for by a 
devoted lover. 

As soon as (linner was over, the young man took 
his leave, and all that day he was very busy, first 
here and then there, among the sailors that were 
lying idle in port; and that night a dozen of the 
smartest he could find were on board a steamer that | 


| was to start the next day at ten, bound for Nassau. | 


The next morning, just before the steamer sailed, | 
Captain Lee ran in to bid Jacob Strong good-by, and 
in ten minutes was on board the steamer which an 
hour later was steaming down the bay, bound for the 
isle of Nassau. 

The Whirlwind,—that being the name of the 
steamer—made a quick passage, and in good time 
anchored in the bay among crafts of all nations and 
all descriptions, but ameng which the class of block- ' 
ade-runners greatly predominated, busy lading or 
unlading their contraband cargoes. As Captain Lee 


the ledger to the spot where the style of Merrill & | and his companions gazed about them and saw the 


great fleet of dark-painted steamers, sloops, schooners, 


| answer to his signal. 


| sum if he would aid him in the project he had in | 


| know whether Merrill & Co. receive any of their goods 


OUR UNION, 


plies and munitions of war, they no longer wondered 
that they were able to hold out when they had so 
many and disinterested tricuds, helping them every 
way in their power, 

An hour after the Whirlwind came to her wharf, 
Captain Lee went on shore, and one by one at short 
intervals his men followed his example; and it was 
noticeable that when they met in the streets after- 
wards they met as perfect strangers. Yet they all 
found a lodging-place in one house, kept by an Ameri- 
can that hailed from Boston, and who was secretly a 
friend of the North in their gigantic struggle for | 
unity, although to keep up arun of custom for his 


! house in this Secesh island he was obliged to favor the 


rebels by words which caused him many a twinge of 
conscience, unless he could immediately perform some 
act that showed his devotion to the Union, and this | 
he would consider as an offset to his traitorous talk. ; 
On his homeward voyage Captain Lee had touched | 
at Nassau, where he had made the acquaintance of | 
the landlord of the ‘¢ International.” as Jim Smith 
had styled his house, and finding him at heart a 
strong Union man, had promised him that when he | 
touched there again he and his crew should make it 
their home. According to this promise, he strolled in | 


| during the afternoon, and was heartily welcomed by | 


Smith, who asked him after a few minutes’ convers:- 
tion if he had given his mena hint as he had promised 
to in regard to his house. 

Captain Lee, as he had entered the house, had per- 
ceived a number of his men lounging about, but had | 
not by word or look recognized them, as there was a , 
large number of strangers thronging the rooms. | 
Upon this question being asked, the captain replied | 
in the affirmative, and at the same time managed to 
convey the impression that he should like to see him 
alone tor a few moments. The hint was taken, and 
the landlord tapped upon a little window at the back 
of the bar looking into another room, and waited an 


Ina minute or so it was answered by a peach- | 
looking barmaid, whose appearance showed her 


' nationality unmistakably to be English. Her advent 


was a signal for a fresh drinking bout by the sailors, H 
who liked the idea of being waited upon by a bar- | 
maid, and the operation was not distasteful to the | 
money-getting Yankee landlord, for it wasn’t often | 
that the sailors demanded their change back from the 
fat hand of the maiden. | 

Giving the keys into the hand of the barmaid, he 
made a signal to the captain, and the latter followed 
him into a small room back of the bar, which served 
as the landlord’s private sanctum, where a long con- | 
ference was held, Captain Lee stating the object of | 
his visit to the island in part, and offering him alarge | 


view. | 
| Who ever saw a Yankee that did not want to make | 
a dollar if there was a ghost of a chance for him to | 
'doso? And, as we have before observed, Jim Smith | 
was no exception to the general rule. He entered | 
heart and hand into the project of Captain Lee, and 
promised to do all for him that lay in his power. 
“Do you know whether there are any blockade 


| runners in port whose cargoes are owned by the house | 


of Merrill & Co.?” \ 
“1 don’t know for a certainty, but I think quite | 
likely that there are. They are largely engaged in 
blockade running, and most always have some sort of | 
a vessel in the harbor with an agent on board to look 
up a profitable cargo when one arrives from England, 


, or New York and Boston, for of course you know, , 
‘arms were folded across his breast. Gently she raised 
| the veil from her face, and Emmet turned to gaze on 
| all that earth contained for him—the girl whose sunny 


Captain Lee, that all the goods that are run into the 

Confederacy do not come from over the Atlantic.” 
“T have heard so, but could hardly credit the story. 

It don’t seem that our custom house ofticials would let 


' such a cargo by them, even if there are men in the 


North that would help the rebels.” 

“ The rebels have friends at the North that people | 
little suspect. 1 haven’t lived on this island for | 
nothing the last three years. I’ve kept my eves and | 
ears open, and I know that there are men in the great | 
cities of the North, men of the greatest professed | 
loyalty, that are making themselves fortunes in this 
contraband trade. Government officials, also, have a 
finger in the pie, and pocket a percentage for winking 
at this traftic.” 

“Is it possible that this can be so? I’ve been away 
for the past eighteen months, and many things are 


; unknown to me that is an everyday story. Do you , 
' nounce his name with scorn and contempt, he prayed 
, She should cling to him with affection, and remember 


from the North?” 
“IT donot, but now while I think of it, there are 


| two young fellows stopping with me that may give 


you all the information you may want. They are | 
Unionists, and were picked up in an open boat, well 
nigh exhausted, a long way from land, by an English . 
blockade runner and brought to this port. A friend 
that chanced to make their acquaintance knowing 
my Union sentiments, sent them to me, and I kept 
them free gratis until they gota chance to work, 
which they did in a few days. 1 think that they es- 
caped from Charleston, and if they did they can per- 
haps enlighten you in regard to Merrill & Co. It is 


, time tor one of them to be in now. Woodsell, L be- 
lieve he calls himself. I believe that Ican hear his 
| voice in the bar room now.” | 
The landlord rose from his seat and went to the | 


window and gazed through it over the bar into the 
room beyond, which was filled with a motley crowd 
of sailors, At last his eyes rested on the object of 
their search, and he exclaimed: 

* Yes, he is in, and in a few moments I'll send him 
to you. He isatrue Union man, and you need not 
be afraid to confide in him.” 


unpleasant manner. For full two minutes he gazed | all engaged in furnishing the Confederates with sup- | With these words the landlord passed out into the | 


bar, and in the course of five minutes he returned 
followed by Reuben Woodsell, whom we last saw 
adrift with his companion Graythern, while the 
steamer that bore away his affianced bride was sink- 
ing from sight in the distance. 

“Captain Lee, Mr. Woodsell,” was the landlord’s 
introduction; and then he went out and left them 
alone. 

© The landlord said that you wished to see me,” 
said Woodsell, after the usual salutations had passed 
between them. 

“Ido. Please be seated, Mr. Woodsell.””. And the 
captain indicated the chair just vacated by the land- 
lord. “The landlord tells me that you are lately 
from Charleston,” observed Captain Lee, when his 
visitor was seated. 

“He is mistaken there, sir. I have not been in 
Charleston for some time, but Iam lately from the 
immediate vicinity of the city.” 

“Perhaps that may answer the same purpose, 
Are you acquainted with a mercantile house in that 
city by the name of Merrill & Co.?” 

“Yes sir, intimately acquainted with the senior 
member of the firm.” And in spite of his exertions 
to the contrary a cloud passed over his face at the 
mention of the name which associated so much bit- 
terness with his own blasted fortunes. 

Captain Lee noted the expression upon the counte- 
nance of his companion, and he saw at once that 


| from some cause he bore the merchant no good will. 


“Youand Mr. Merrill are not friends, L should 
judge,” observed the captain, with a quiet smile. 

“Does my face speak so plain as that?” asked 
Woodsell, with a slight laugh. 

“Tread that much there.” 

“And you read rightly.” 

“1 thought so. Have you any objection to tell me 
what is the nature of the ill-will between you? Re- 
member that I do not ask this from an idle curiosity, 


\ but because I have an object in view that I hope to 


advance by knowing as much about this Mr. Merrill 


, as possible. You shall lose nothing by confiding in 


me.” 

Woodsell gazed for a few moments into the frank, 
open face of his companion, and he read something 
there that prompted him tospeak. Beginning at the 


' commencement, he told all that is already known to 
| the reader, and how after drifting all that day and 


night in the boat, they had been picked up the next 


| morning by an outward bound blockade runner and 


brought into port. There he had been looking for a 
chance to work their passage to New York. Captain 
Lee listened intently to his story, and when it was 
concluded he also made a clean breast of it, and then 
asked Woodsell if he would aid him in his scheme. 

“With all my heart,” said the young man, extend- 
ing his hand which was warmly grasped by the 
paptain. The next chapter will show how their plans 
succeeded, 

ROBERT EMMET AND HIS LOVE. 

*Twas the evening of a lovely day—the last of the 
noble and ill-fated Emmet. A young girl stood at the 
castle gate, and desired admittance into the dungeon. 
She was closely veiled, and the keeper could not imag- 
ine who she was, nor that any one of such proud bear- 
ing should be an humble supplicant at the prison door. 
However, he granted the boon—led her to the dun- 
geon, opened the massive iron door, then closed it 
again, and the lovers were alone. He was leaning 
against the prison wall with a downeast head, and his 


brow in the days of his boyhood had been his polar 
star—the maiden who had sometimes made him think 
the world was all sunshine. The clanking of the 
chains sounded like a death knell to her ears, and she 


; wept like a child. Emmet said but little, yet he 


pressed her warmly to his bosom, and their feelings 
had a silent meeting, perchance, as is held in heaven 
only when we part no more. Ina low voice he be- 
sought her not to forget him when the cold grave 
received his inanimate body—he spoke of by-gone 
days—the happy hours of childhood, when his hopes 
were bright and glorious; and he concluded by re- 
questing her sometimes to visit the places and scenes 
that were hallowed to his memory from the days of 
his childhood; and though the world might "pro- 


him when all others should forget. Hark! the church 
bell sounded, and he remembered the hour of execu- 
tion. The turnkey entered, and, after dashing the 
tears from his eyes, he separated them from their long 
embrace, and led the lady from thedungeon. At the 
entrance she turned, and their eyes met—they could 
not say farewell! The door swung upon its heavy 
hinges, and they parted forever. No, not forever! is 
there not a heaven? 

At sunrise next morning he suffered gloriously; a 
martyr to his country and to liberty. 


“And one—o’er her the inyrtle showers 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned, 
She faded ‘midst Italian flowers— 
The last of their fair land." 








SLANDER. 

Surgery may heal a bodily wound; but what balm 
can bind up the bite of a slanderous tongue? Kob- 
bery may be recompensed by restitution; but how 
can you ever make amends to the man whom you 
have traduced? Remember it as a truth, that ‘not 
all the wealth you have in the world can wipe away 
the wrong you have done in such a case. ' 
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| ¢ INSTALLATION AT HYATD 


| i 3 At Hyannis, the following-named b 
| ) companions have been installed as offlee: 
nal Lodge, and officers of Orient Chapter 
Fraternal Lodge.—Alvan 8, Hallet, W 
Chapman, 8S. W.; J. MH. Parker, J. W 
Snow, S. D.; J. B. Baxter, J. D.; O. C. 
retary; Zenas Marston, Treasurer; T. 


| Tyler. 

Orient Chapter.—R. S. Pope, H. P.; J 
| man, K.; V. B. Nickerson, Scribe; J. K 

| 


C.H.; G. J. Miller, P.S.; Samuel Snoy 
| John B, Baxter, M. 3d V.; Thomas W: 
| V.; J. HL. Frost, M. Ist V.; Alex. Baxter 
| A. 5S. Hallet, Secretary; J. Barnaby, Ch. 
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A MASONIC CURIOSI1T 
Several brethren have requested us to 
following lines as a sample of ancient Ma. 
We comply with the request, but think 
try hardly equal to modern, although so 
curiosity at the present time: 


In Scripture we read it was of a king, 
The monarclis of Isracl their praises we wil 
He built a fine fabric, as we understand, 
Allon Mount Moriah called Jerusalem, 
Chorus.—He built a fine fabric, as wi 
All on Mount Moriah calle 


It was he that slew Goliath, in Scripture w 
He purchased those lands to raise his desigy 
He ordered young Solomon, as he was bis « 
To finish the building that he had begun. 


Then Solomon, in order to execute his plan 
Ile numbered all the workmen that was in | 
Ninety thousand to be burthened he had in 
Forty thousand in the mountains to hew, ¢ 


Four thousand and three hundred were ch: 
Masters of workmen for to oversee; 

And if you will believe me, ‘tis certainly tr 
He clothed them all in the orange and blue. 





} Then Solomon a letter to Tyrah did send, 
| Beseeching King Hiram for to be his friend 
| King Hiram being willing to grant his rele: 
} Sent him a cunning craftsman called Hira: 


| So when this cunning craftaman the stone t 
All ready for building before they came th: 
And on proper carriages they carried them 
So on this fine building no hammer might + 


The son of a widow, Hue, of the tribe of 1 
In every particular he acted the man; 
And he being cunning and curious in art, 
There was none could excel him in drawin 


He built him two cherubs of image work, 
Likewise two wings to cover the ark; 
They reached so far over Solomon's porch 
That he could behold them in going to chu: 





The queen of Sheba heard of his fame, 

Then up to Jerusalem straightway she can 
When she came there she was struck with 
This wonderful building so dazzled her ey: 


She asked them questions according to art. 
They answered her all that belonged to he: 
For wisdom and learning there was none « 
For the queen of Sheba she loved him so 5 
So the God of these heavens that rules th 
above, 
Bless every Freemason with infinite love; 
Bless the memory of King Solomon, King 
And we will fill up our glasses, we will 
will yo! 


wees 


BLUE MASONRY. 

The tendency of Masonic opinion 
the principle that the lower degrees fon 
the Institution. It is nevertheless truc 
superstructure of the lower degrees t! 
fabric of Freemasonry rests. There is 
in the Entered Apprentice that no legt+ 
prive him of. All Masonic authority i 

Blue Masonry, as on this branch the 
| must depend for’ the material of whic! 











are composed, It is a contradiction in 
the Chapter. etc., the higher branche 

It is not the fact—these are merely ap 
first, or central point, the Blue, and t) 
in harmony with the central power, o 

will be arrested, and they must come 
| | Slop. 

The Chapters, and other branches « 
tion are indebted to the Blue branch fi 
ity, for food and nourishment, otherw 
not exist. The position cannot be der 
be admitted by all, So true is this, t) 

branches of Freemasonry, 60 called, 


existence by permission of the Blue. 
it was deemed beneficial or necessary ' 
or existence of Freemasonry, to abol 
and other degrees, the authority to + 
exists in the Grand Lodge, which r 
Masonry. The authority to confer 
other degrees came first from the 
quently the authority was transferre- 
to the Grand Lodge. 

The power which creates, can det 
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bar, and in the course of five minutes he returned 
followed by Reuben Woodsell, whom we last saw 
adrift with his companion Graythern, while the 
steamer that bore away his affianced bride was sink- 
ing from sight in the distance. 

“Captain Lee, Mr. Woodsell,” was the landlord’s 
introduction; and then he went out and left them 
alone. 

“The landlord said that you wished to see me,” 
said Woodsell, after the usual salutations had passed 
between them. 

“Tdo, Please be seated, Mr. Woodsell.”” And the 
captain indicated the chair just vacated by the land- 
lord. ‘The landlord tells me that you are lately 
from Charleston,” observed Captain Lee, when his 
visitor was seated. 

‘*He is mistaken there, sir. I have not been in 
Charleston for some time, but Iam lately from the 
immediate vicinity of the city.” 

“Perhaps that may answer the same purpose. 
Are you acquainted with a mercantile house in that 
city by the name of Merrill & Co.?” 

“Yes sir, intimately acquainted with the senior 
member of the firm.” And in spite of his exertions 
to the contrary a cloud passed over his face at the 
mention of the name which associated so much bit- 
terness with his own blasted fortunes. 

Captain Lee noted the expression upon the counte- 
nance of his companion, and he saw at once that 
from some cause he bore the merchant no good will. 

“Youand Mr. Merrill are not friends, I should 
judge,” observed the captain, with a quiet smile. 

“Does my face speak so plain as that?” asked 
Woodsell, with a slight laugh. 

“Tread that much there.” 

“And you read rightly.” 

“T thought so. Have you any objection to tell me 
what is the nature of the ill-will between you? Re- 
member that I do not ask this from an idle curiosity, 
but because I have an object in view that I hope to 
advance by knowing as much about this Mr. Merrill 
as possible. You shall lose nothing by confiding in 
me.” 

Woodsell gazed for a few moments into the frank, 
open face of his companion, and he read something 
there that prompted him to speak. Beginning at the 
commencement, he told all that is already known to 
the reader, and how after drifting all that day and 
night in the boat, they had been picked up the next 
morning by an outward bound blockade runner and 
brought into port. There he had been looking for a 
chance to work their passage to New York. Captain 
Lee listened intently to his story, and when it was 
concluded he also made a clean breast of it, and then 
asked Woodsell if he would aid him in his scheme. 

‘* With all my heart,” said the young man, extend- 
ing his hand which was warmly grasped by the 
captain. The next chapter will show how their plans 
succeeded. 





ROBERT EMMET AND HIS LOVE. 
’*Twas the evening of a lovely day—the last of the 
noble and ill-fated Emmet. A young girl stood at the 
castle gate, and desired admittance into the dungeon, 
She was closely veiled, and the keeper could not imag- 
ine who she was, nor that any one of such proud bear- 
ing should be an humble supplicant at the prison door. 
However, he granted the boon—led her to the dun- 
geon, opened the massive iron door, then closed it 
again, and the lovers were alone. He was leaning 
against the prison wall with a downeast head, and his 
arms were folded across his breast. Gently she raised 
the veil from her face, and Emmet turned to gaze on 
all that earth contained for him—the girl whose sunny 
brow in the days of his boyhood had been his polar 
star—the maiden who had sometimes made him think 
the world was ail sunshine. The elanking of the 
, chains sounded like a death knell to her ears, and she 
wept like a child. Emmet said but little, yet he 
| pressed her warmly to his bosom, and their feelings 
had a silent meeting, perchance, as is held in benven 
only when we part no more. Ina low voice he be- 
sought her not to forget him when the cold grave 
received his inanimate body—he spoke of by-gone 
days—the happy hours of childhood, when his hopes 
were bright and glorious; and he concluded by re- 
questing her sometimes to visit the places and scenes 
that were hallowed to his memory from the days of 
| his childhood; and though the world might 'pro- 
| nounce his name with scorn and contempt, he prayed 
she should cling to him with affection, and remember 
him whenall others should forget. Hark! the church 
bell sounded, and he remembered the hour of execu- 
tion, The turnkey entered, and, after dashing the 
tears from his eyes, he separated them from their long 
embrace, and led the lady from the dungeon. At the 
entrance she turned, and their eyes met—they could 
not say farewell! The door swung upon its heavy 
hinges, and they parted forever. No, not forever! is 
there not a heaven? 
At sunrise next morning he suftered gloriously; a 
martyr to his country and to liberty. ’ 


“ 


And one—o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned, 

She faded ‘midst Italian flowers— 
The last of their fair land.’ 





SLANDER. 

Surgery may heal a bodily wound; but what balm 
can bind up the bite of a slanderous tongue? Rob- 
bery may be recompensed by restitution; 
can you ever make amends to the man whom you 
have traduced? Remember it as @ truth, that ‘not 
all the wealth you have in the world can wipe away 
| the wrong you have done in such @ case. i 
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INSTALLATION AT HYANNIS. 


At Hyannis, the following-named brethren and 
companions have been installed as officers of Frater- 
nal Lodge, and officers of Orient Chapter: 

Fraternal Lodge.—Alvan S. Hallet, W. M.; J. W. 
Chapman, S. W.; J. H. Parker, J. W.; Samuel 


| appendant degrees. 
| bers wish it, can absolve the connection within its 





‘ 
| 
| 


! 
{ 


Snow, S. D.; J. B. Baxter, J. D.; O. C. Hoxie, Sec- | 


retary; Zenas Marston, Treasurer; T. D. Berry, | °"° 
| principles. 


Tyler. 

Orient Chapter.—R. S. Pope, H. P.; J. W. Chap- 
man, K.; V. B. Nickerson, Scribe; J. K. Baker, Jr., 
C. H.; G. J. Miller, P.S.; Samuel Snow, R. A. C.; 
John B. Baxter, M. 31 V.; Thomas Weston, M. 2d 
V.; J. H. Frost, M. ist V.; Alex. Baxter, Treasurer; 
A. S. Hallet, Secretary; J. Barnaby, Chaplain. 
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A MASONIC CURIOSITY. 


Several brethren have requested us to publish the 
following lines as a sample of ancient Masonic poetry. 
We comply with the request, but think ancient poe- 
try hardly equal to modern, although something of a 
curiosity at the present time: 


In Scripture we read it was of a king, 
The monarclis of Israel their praises we will sing; 
He built a fine fabric, as we understand, 
All on Mount Moriah called Jerusalem, 
Chorus.—He built a fine fabric, as we understand, 
All on Mount Moriah called Jerusalem. 


It was he that slew Goliath, in Scripture we find, 
He purchased those lands to raise his designs; 
He ordered young Solomon, as he was his son, 
To finish the building that he had begun. 


Then Solomon, in order to execute his plans, 

He numbered all the workmen that was in the land: 
Ninety thousand to be burthened he had in reserve, 
Forty thousand in the mountains to hew, cut and carve. 


Four thousand and three hundred were chosen for to be 
Masters of workmen for to oversee; 

And if you will believe me, ‘tis certainly true, 

He clothed them all in the orange and blue. 


Then Solomon a letter to Tyrah did send, 

Beseeching King Hiram for to be his friend; 

King Hiram being willing to grant his release, 

Sent him a cunning craftsman called Hiram the chief. 


So when this cunning craftsman the stone they did square 
All ready for building before they came there, 

And on proper carriages they carried them down, 

So on this fine building no hammer might sound. 


The son of a widow, Hue, of the tribe of Dan, 

In every particular he acted the man; 

And he being cunning and curious in art, 

There was none could excel him in drawing the drafts. 


He built him two cherubs of image work, 
Likewise two wings to cover the ark; 

They reached so far over Solomon's porch, 
That he could behold them in going to church. 


The queen of Sheba heard of his fame, 

Then up to Jerusalem straightway she came; 
When she came there she was struck with surprise, 
This wonderful building so dazzled her eyes. 


She asked them questions according to art, 

They answered her ail that belonged to her part; 

For wisdom and learning there was none could excel, 
For the queen of Sheba she loved him so well. 


So the God of these heavens that rules the Grand Lodge 
above, 

Bless every Freemason with infinite love ; 

Bless the memory of King Solomon, King Hiram also, 

And we will fill up our glasses, we wili drink, and we 
will go! 





BLUE MASONRY. 


The tendency of Masonic opinion is contrary to | 


| so, then the creature is greater than the creator; | 








| elected and installed Masters of Lodges. 


| on this head. 


fixed axiom—and as the Chapters and other degrees | 
were created by those who were in tie possession of | 
the Blue degrees, so tiey can, either by legislation or H 
non-affiliation put a period to the existence of these j 
Each Grand Lodge, if the mem- 





tion, or it may be done by the common con- 
sent of «tl the Grand Lodges, and thus at one and 
the same time abolish those degrees throughout the 
world, 

It is not, of course, desired that such should be the | 
case. Nobody wants to see the destruction of so good | 


|athing; but the above is merely written to show | 


that the governing power in Freemasonry is in the | 
Grand Lodges or Blue Lodges, and not in Chapters 
or Encampments. We commenced by stating that | 
the tendency of opinion is subversive of the above 
It has been mooted that Past Masters | 
made in a Chapter have rights superior to those | 
If it were | 
this nobody will admit; and yet to claim for Chapter | 
Past Masters the right to install Masters elect, is to | 
claim a right for the created that only exists in the | 
creator. The high-sounding names of degrees above 
the Master Mason seem to attach an importance to | 
them to which there could be no objection, if no pre- 
tensions of superiority were set up. We do not wish 
to see the order of things reversed, and the original 
become secondary, and neither do we wish to see that 
of the Chapter and other degrees lay claim to a supe- 
riority to which they have no right, and to which 
from their position and connection, they are not 
entitled. 

The present arrangement presents a beautiful and | 
harmonious system, and it is much to be desired that | 
it shall ever remain s0, as much injury must result 
from a clashing of interests in the several branches 
of the Order. Grand Chapters are formed subsequent | 
to Grand Lodges, and out of these originated the 
General Grand Chapter. The same is true of the 
Grand Encampments and General Grand Encamp- 
ment, and all derive their original power from the 
Grand Lodges who represent the primary or original 
degrees, that is Blue Masonry. 

Should either the General Grand Encampment or | 
Grand Chapter assume powers antagonistic to Blue 
Masonry, it would be vital to their own existence. 
This is a subject of much interest, and we fear is not 
looked into in all of its bearings by the legislators in | 
Arch or Templar Masonry. We connect Templar | 
Masonry with the system, as it is introduced into | 
almost every jurisdiction, and has its proper place H 
assigned to it wherever it exists. So long as each j 
branch confines itself within its proper sphere, no 
conflict of jurisdiction canarise. We trust that such 
will always be the case, and that the several branches | 
will not invade the rights of others, 





| 
| 
\ 





oo 


THE FIRST OF MASONIC DUTIES. 
Many valuable and important papers have been | 
written on the subject of Freemasonry, which, in a | 
word, serve to illustrate the principles of the Insti- 
tution. It would be unnecessary to offer any remarks 
It is our intention to show that Char- 
ity does, and always did, form a particular ingredient 
in the character of a Free and accepted Mason. Al- 
though the charity of a Mason extends to the whole ; 
human family, of which each individual is a child, 
yet a certain class of men having enlisted under the | 
banners of the Order, to partake of the several bene- 
tits and privileges, it is but reasonable to suppose | 
that they should individually and collectively come 
under our particular notice. Is it not the fact in all 
societies designed for charitable purposes? Do not | 
the individuals composing such an institution unite 
together, in order to assist their fellow-members in 
the hour of distress and trial? Are they not, in a 





' particular manner, subservient to others’ ends—for 


| 
| 


| the patronage of the liberal and enlightened. But, 


the principle that the lower degrees form the basis of | 


the Institution. It is nevertheless true. It is on the 
superstructure of the lower degrees that the whole 
fabric of Freemasonry rests. 


There is a right vested | 


in the Entered Apprentice that no legislation can de- | 


prive him of. All Masonic authority is derived from 
Blue Masonry, as on this branch the higher grades 


must depend for’ the material of which their bodies | 


are composed. It is a contradiction in terms to call 


the Chapter, ete., the higher branches of the Order. ; 


It is not the faet—these are merely appendant to the 
first, or central point, the Blue, and they must move 


in harmony with the central power, or their course | 


will be arrested, and they must come to a sudden 
Stop. 
The Chapters, and other branches of the Institu- 


the relief of widows, orphans, etc.? 
All these institutions, which are numerous, and 
generally well conducted, have at all times received 


in the Order of Freemasonry, the instances are nu- 

merous and beyond calculation, where the benefits of | 
the Society have extended to the relief of distressed 
brethren, widows and orphans. It is sometimes said, 
by those who have not been initiated into the Society, 
*T have never seen any good arising from it; nor, 
indeed, will they, until they are regularly initiated. | 
As well might they endeavor to obtain the secrets of 
a Freemason, which, we all know, have existed from 

time immemorial, as to become acquainted with the | 
charitable transactions of a lodge; or to know when | 
an individual stretches out his hand to serve a dis- | 
tressed brother, with whom he is often made acquaint- 
ed by those inviolable secrets, which constitute 
among Freemasons @ universal language. What has 


' the world to do with private transactions—whether 


tion are indebted to the Blue branch for life, for vital- | 


ity, for food and nourishment, otherwise they could 
not exist. The position cannot be denied, but must 
be admitted by all. So true is this, that the higher 
branches of Freemasonry, so called, have only an 
existence by permission of the Blue. 
it was deemed beneficial or necessary to the harmony 
or existence of Freemasonry, to abolish the Chapter 
and other degrees, the authority to do so certainly 
exists in the Grand Lodge, which represents Blue 
Masonry. The authority to confer the Arch and 
other degrees came first from the Lodges, subse- 
quently the authority was transferred or delegated 
to the Grand Lodge. 


If at any time | 


a widow, an orphan, or a pilgrim has obtained re- 
lief? If they were, then, as well might the mysteries 
of light be unfolded to them! 

The peculiar excellence of the Institution does not 
rest in the display of virtues merely civil, nor in the 
jewels which adorn the Mason; nor, in a word, in 
external show or grandeur. Though these have their 
several ends, some of which are absolutely essential 
to form the appropriate clothing of a Mason, yet 


' Charity, Benevolence and Love constitute the basis 


The power which creates, can destroy—this is a 


of the Temple. Thousands, and we may add, tens of 
thousands, have witnessed the kindly offices of Ma- 
sons; the widow and the orphan, whose petitions 
have never been rejected, can also witness, not only ; 
in this, but in every quarter of the globe, the charity 
of a Mason. 


' subject to the same influences. 


‘| had often told her of a beautiful relative of her own 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Rnight of the Red Cross, | 


-- a | 
BY RICHARD FAULKNER. | 


| Perhaps it is Gaston! 


Tue soft sunshine of an April day was fitfully 
lighting up the turrets of an ancient castle that stood 
on the green banks of the beautiful Rhone. It was, 


| indeed, a “stately hall, with its donjon keep and 


moated wall,” this half ruined palace of the Tala- , 
fiero. Here dwelt, in sadness and seclusion, Blanche | 
Talatiero. A remnant of a long line of vassals that | 
had served the family for ages past, still lingered 


' around their young mistress, who, bereft of all her 


relatives, had only these faithful adherents of better | 
days, to share her altered fortunes. | 
In the days of her earlier youth, when father, 
brother and friends remained to her, Blanche was 
sought by more than one gallant knight. As she was | 
the last of the family, so, also, was she the most beau- 
tiful, if the long picture gallery told the truth. Not. 
a face there, save hers, that would seem likely to 
enchant the hearts of men. Not one inall that array , 


of female ancestors that even resembled the beautiful | 


Blanche. Her golden locks and soft blue eyes were | 
an inheritance from her English mother; for the | 
last Talatiero had wandered far and wide, and had | 
at last brought a wife from merry England. The | 
fair girl had faded and drooped in that stately castle, | 
pining for the green fields and sunny streams of her | 
native land; and when she had looked upon her | 
youngest and fairest child, she meekly gave up her 
own young life. The eldest, a son, lived to manhood; | 
but lost his life soon after in one of the petty wars | 
in which two provinces were contending for a small | 
principality. 1 

Some months after this, the father was shot, while | 
riding near some woods. No one ever knew whether \ 
it was by design or accident. He was found dead, 
trom a deep wound in the heart. Blanche had been | 
wooed by many of the neighboring lords; but her af- | 
fections were in the keeping of a young nobleman, { 
Gaston Montani, whose attentions had excited the | 
wrath of her father and brother. Their deaths set 
her free; but her lover was now far away on the 
plains of Syria, with the Red Cross Knights. 

Before he left home, he had sent her his portrait— 
a full length picture, clad in the garb of the Knights | 
of the Red Cross. This, she had succeeded in con- j 
cealing in her oratory, where no one but herself ever 
entered. After her father’s death, Blanche had it 
removed to the inhabited part of the castle, where 
she could gaze upon it undisturbed. 

Then came the dreary hours in the girl’s life. | 
Year after year went by, and still he came not. She 
had long ago given up all society; she lived but upon 
the one idea of Gaston’s return. Her present life 
was the one long, dark winter; his coming was to 
unfold the glad beauty of the spring. Sometimes, as 
she walked, “sad, solemn, thoughtful,” by the 
Rhone’s green banks, she would fancy that she heard 
the tramp of returning armies, and could see the 
waving of his plume afar off. Then, wearied and 
disappointed, she would return to her dull, monoto- 
nous life ;—sleeping, dreaming, wondering if he would 
ever come, and weeping when the thought arose that 
he might not. 

It was singular, that, although she saw her own 
face wither and pale, as the years went on—although 
she felt her eyes grow dim with age, and saw the 
hard blue veins show themselves in her once fair | 
hands—she never dreamed that her lover could be | 
To her, he was ever | 
the youthful knight whose handsome features looked | 
forth trom the canvas, with the love of a faithful 
heart beaming out sweetly upon her. Her servants, 
too—young, bright, cheerful men and women at the | 
time her father died, were now gray-haired and 
bent with age. Even this did not teach her how 





| altered must be the face and figure upon the plains | 


of Syria. 

One incident occurred, after many years, to break 
up the monotony of her life. Some English people, , 
with the customary assurance with which travellers 
of that nation break in upon the private life of others, H 
while they keep their own homes closely guarded | 
from such intrusion, sent up their names one morn- | 
ing, with a petition to be allowed to behold the Rhone | 
from the battlements of the castle. And in that list © 


} >. . . { 
' of English names, she recognized one the same as 


that of her mother. That morning, she almost for- 
got to gaze on Gaston’s portrait. A fair young girl, 
bearing her mother’s name—Margaret Russell—and 
wearing a look so like the little miniature that had 
always lain near her heart, attracted her to ask ques- 
tions; and then she learned that the girl’s mother 


who had been carried off to the banks of the Rhone, 
married and died. 

There was a warm welcome in the heart and on | 
the lips of Blanche. The girl was an orphan, alone . 


, and dependent; and was easily persuaded to stay at | 


the picturesque old castle, so much admired by the 
whole party. She was, therefore, left behind; and 
Blanche tound a new joy in preparing rooms for the 
new cousin, and fitting them up with every luxury. 
Now there would be some one to talk with, of Gas- 
ton—some one to watch his coming, and help her 
prepare for that wedding which was such a sweet 
delusion to the faithful-hearted Blanche. They be- 
came inseparable friends—Blanche never seeming to 
think herself older than the young girl herself. 

It was some months after her coming that she en- 
tered Blanche’s chamber one morning, and besought 


her to rise and dress herself quietly, for some one had | 
i I 


| hands upon his shoulders. 


| arrived with a message for her. Trembling in every 


limb, the poor old woman suffered her cousin to robe 
her, until she came to the last garment. 


“Not that morning-dress, dear Margaret! Bring 


| me the white lace robe that hangs in the wardrobe. 


ye 


And in spite of all Margaret could say, she put on 
the lace robe, and had some white flowers placed in 
the hair, now nearly as white as they. When she 
descended to the hall, she was met by a noble-looking 
mai, seemingly about seventy yearsofage. His hair 
was still profuse, but quite gray, and his face showed 
the scars of battle wounds. The stranger was trem- 
bling too; and in an agitated voice he announced 
that he was from Syria. 

“Then you must have seen Gaston!” exclaimed 
Blanche, going up to him, and placing her withered 
* That ishe!” she added, 
directing his glance to the portrait. ‘* Tell me, sir, 
if he lives?” 

**T know him well,” he answered, “and am com- 
missioned to ask first if Lady Blanche is faithful to 
her lover. Otherwise, I can speak of him no more.” 

“Say on!” she cried, impatiently, ‘and believe 
that I could never change while that picture hangs 
there before my eyes. Tell me, I implore you!” 

“] will do your bidding, lady. Gaston lives—is 
faithful; but, on one point, he still fears to return. 
He bade me say to his lady-love that his heart is the 
same, but that he has grown old, and shattered in 
frame; and bears a scarred and wrinkled brow; and 
fears you will hardly recognize the young warrior 
who lett you in the heyday of his youth.” 

“Go away!” she exclaimed. ‘ You have not seen 
Gaston! Think you that he whom you describe is 
ike yonder glorious being? I will not believe you! 
Gaston will come to me like that! You are an im- 
postor!” 

“Hush, dear Lady Blanche!” said Margaret’s sweet 
voice. ‘Do you not remember how the hardships 
and privations of war must have altered that beau- 
tiful face—how the sun and wind must have darken- 
ed his brow, and—” 

“Cease, Margaret! Youand this unworthy stranger 
must have conspired to drive me mad.” 

“O, my God!” came from the white lips of the 
stranger, ‘“‘help me to make this last appeal! Lady,” 
he continued, ‘‘your lover has suffered sorely in 
mind and body; but, through all, he has been true 
and faithful. Bright eyes have shone upon him, and 
graceful beings have sought for his love; but to all, 
he has said that there was one whom alone he loved, 
waiting and watching here. He knew that long 
years would change them both, but he believed in 
her so truly, that he knew her heart would be the 
same forever.” 

Blanche had fallen forward upon the table by 
which she sat, and seemed unconscious that the 
stranger had risen. Margaret glanced at him, and 
then at the picture. A thought came to her, and 
when he went away, she followed him. In the hall, 
she said to him, ‘‘ You are the lover she waits for. 
Go back and tell her so. She does not dream that 
you are he—but she will awaken to the consciousness 
that youare so, if you will but allow her to know you 
as you are.” 

“And you—a stranger—knew me, and she did not.” 

“True, she did not recognize you—while I, who 
never saw you, traced the resemblance to that pic- 
ture, which she has gazed on so long that she cannot 
separate you from that glowing canvas. Go back, and 
tell her that you are Gaston himself.” 

He did so, but without success. She would not 
be convinced; and Margaret, weeping with regret 
and vexation, saw him walk away beneath the trees. 
He was gone forever! 

In that grim old castle, where the Alpine shadows 
fall heavily, two women sat long years, in solemn 
vigil for the Red Cross Knight. It was the fancy of 
Lady Blanche that Margaret should watch with her. 
The former still wears her gay-colored garments, un- 
conscious that they hang loosely upon her, and that 


| the jewels dropped from her shrunken fingers. 


Sometimes, when the warm firelight glowed bright- 
ly upon the portrait, she would say, ‘‘ He will come 
to-night, I think, dear Margaret. Bid them light 
the great lamp above the gateway, and let the maids 
warm up the blue—no, the red chamber, for his 
sleeping room. Haste dear, and call Paulo and the 
girls!” 

Alas! poor Paulo died of old age, many years be- 
fore, and ‘* the girls’? wore out their lives in vain pre- 
parations for the coming of Lady Blanche’s lover. 

Poor, good, patient Margaret! Her youth was 
spent beside her, unmurmuringly; and when, at last, 
the long tired heart carried its burden to the grave, 
she mourned her with the true and sincere grief of a 


| heart that feels only its own loss and its own lone- 
, liness. 





On a distant shore, there stands a cross of crimson 
hue. Long years ago that cross was planted there; 
and, only that it is tended by careful hands, the long 
grass would have obscured it from mortal view. But 
every day at twilight, an aged man in the costume 
of the Red Cross Knights, comes out from the ancient 
and honored building where the Templars hold their 
councils; and, as he walks by the grave, he casts up- 
on it a spray of crimson flowers and a bunch of ever- 
green. No sound of prayer or benediction breathes 
from those lips. Even when the passer-by asks him 
who lies there, tended with such loving care, he only 
points to a stone beneath the cross; and the stranger, 
pushing away the tangled weeds, will see inscribed 
on its base, in quaint old letters: 

“GASTON MONTANI.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOISETTE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


You have given me this hour to say my last words; 
Will you take my arm, and walk by the sea? 
There 's a distant lowing of scattered herds, 
But that's no disturbance to you or me; 
There 's nothing here but such silent things 
As the star-fish ashore from the shallow bight, 
A gillemot rising on heavy wings, 
A distant sail, and the dying light. 


You are not at your ease, my companion of old; 
Do you not like this path by the sea ? 

Why, ‘tis only a month since the summer's gold, 
When you always chose it for you and me. 

Do you know the night of the harvest-moon? 
Do you know the night of the storm at sea? 

To my last words I am coming soon— 
You have promised to give an hour to me. 


Let your lover await your return as he will; 
J was your lover, once, you know, 
And ‘tis my desire to hold you still, 
Till my words are said, and I let you go. 
Aught I can say at this last, late day, 
You can care for but little—but little indeed; 
But be quite at your ease, I desire, while you stay, 
I do not intend to reproach or to plead. 


We will have no tragedy here to-night, 
You will hear no prayer or threat from me; 
You may stand at your ease, my beauty bright! 
And watch the glimmer afar on the sea; 
I have only to say that I go away, 
And that you expected, of course, to hear; 
But let me add—to my dying day 
I shall strive of women like you to keep clear. 


You call me your conquest now, they say; 
Perhaps it is true—perhaps it is not; 

You see itso. By another way 
I see a truth you ‘ve perhaps forgot: 

When a man lives well for thirty years, 
Then stakes his peace on a single throw, 

‘Tis for something more than for pearly ears, 
Bright curls, and shoulders as white as snow. 


Now hear the rest; we have half an hour, 
And the light yet glimmers across the bay ; 
I can see your cheek, like a rosy flower, 
Though your face is haughtily turned away. 
Do you know what an utter sham you are 
Of all that is sweetest, and lovely, and pure ? 
My words come down like a scimetar, 
And cleave, to its blackened core, your lure. 


When I followed your steps to the garden's bed, 
The day that you gave me the bloomed noisette, 

Do you think it was just that your lips were red, 
And your eyes like an English violet ? 

Do you know—can you know—what beauty means 
To a man hard-visaged with want and woe ? 

The truest thing that a living gleans 
In this wearisome guing to and fro! 


Your surface of rose, and of snow, and gold, 
Seemed warmth, and truth, and light, to me; 

Do you think that worship fur such things is doled, 
When it comes from an earnest man like me? 

I have suffered—yes; as the traveller must, 
Who, alone on a barren, sterile shore, 

Plucks fruit that holds but bitterest dust, 
No wholesome fibre at its core. 


A moment more—take back this rose; 
It has no value now for me; 

The drama has drawn so near its close, 
I see what is, and not what might be. 

You are not the woman that I love; 
She lingers yet, unknown, afar. 

Now we ‘ll go back. I see above 
The steady gleaming of a star. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PRIZE OF THE ALSPACH. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

NEVER was more glorious sunshine than the rising 
orb poured on the topof the mountain, which, stream- 
ing down its face like holy oil, floated out over the 
surface of the dark, rapid river running at its base. 
Although still early, yet the vernal meadow sloping 
down from the white hamlet, presented the appear- 
ance of universal holiday. Silver-haired sires and 
dames and little children, with tossing curls, but more 
numerous than these, young men and maidens, came 
gaily down the brown pathway, edged with daisies, 
gathering at the same point on the bank of the eddy- 
ing stream. 

Here, opposite the perpendicular mountain-side, 
the river was spanned by asingle plank, which had 
been trodden by many feet; and raising one’s eyes, 
one readily saw what had made it a place of especial 
resort. All the face of the freestone-cliff was carved 
with names, where each competitor had sought to 
place his own above all others. What was at first the 
merest’ rivalry, came in time to be often a test of 
heroism, and the arbiter of many a grave dispute 
among the simple-minded villagers; till higher and 
higher, far above the ability of the unassisted eye to 
decipher, were traced the names of the daring and 
brave, thenceforward to be the pride of friends and 
the envy of all beside. 

The trial which was to come off on that brightest of 
mornings involved no less than the question of who 
should claim for his bride the lovely Idelette Vruller 
—the most beautiful maiden, said every stranger 
who passed that way—the purest and best, added 
those who knew her, to be found in all the Prussian 
kingdom. 








Russian nobleman, wearing the insignia of royalty, 
'eame to the village, saw Idelette Vruller, and being 
| smitten by her extraordinary beauty, desired to 
marry her. The stranger called his name Leweinski, 
| and claimed to be grand-nephew to the emperor 
himself. 


the prospect of so brilliant a match for his only and 
idolized child; her gentle mother was silent and 
thoughtful, for she understood her daughter better. 
Then it came to light that the maiden had given her 
heart to a youth of the village—humble but good—one 
who had lately returned from the required three years’ 


ners, and a general intelligence and knowledge of 
books which gave him henceforth a position the high- 
est among the people of his native town. 

Beta, the humble lover, was almost as much sur- 
prised as delighted, to find that, notwithstanding the 
grand offer of marriage she had received, seconded 
even by her father’s wish, which in everything be- 
sides had been law to her, the girl of his love remained 
true to her plighted faith. No flatteries, no skilfully 
drawn picture of the admiration her beauty would 
create, and the luxury which should surround her in 
his uncle’s court, had been able to shake for an instant 
her determination to abide by her womanhood, and 
not to give her hand where she could not her heart. 
Three days Beta had hidden himself in despairing 
mood, but when once more he ventured to meet the 
blue eyes of Idelette, and read in them her warm, 
unwavering devotion, he forgot the rank of his still 
persistent rival, or feeling himself a prince, boldly 
challenged Leweinski to try which could write his 
name highest on the Alspach, and so decide their 
claim—and, through love or pride, the proposition was 
accepted. 

Great was the excitement on its becoming known 
that to this settlement of the difficulty all parties had 
agreed, and the third day from that was the one ap- 
pointed for the trial. Many among Idelette’s fair 
companions, both of those who wished for the success 
of Beta and those who favored the cause of the noble 
stranger, shook their tresses, laughing, and said “ they 
would never ,risk being disposed of in that manner.” 
The generation about to pass off the stage, in whom 
the superstitious element was stronger, esteemed it, 
however, a kind of giving over the matter of the 
jurisdiction to Heaven, and were impressed accord- 
ingly. 

Once already the name of Beta was carved high up 
on the face of the Alspach, where he had placed it 
five years before. An uncle had died, leaving to 
Beta a little freehold; but just then another nephew 
of the deceased, twice Beta’s age, who had led a 
wandering, vagrant life, reappeared in the village, 
asserting his claim to the property; and so bold and 
unscrupulous were the measures he adopted, that the 
modest, peace-loving Beta was ready to resign his 
rights to save controversy, when the villagers, whose 
unanimous sympathies were with the boy, proposed 
a resort to the Alspach, which had settled satisfac- 
torily so many difficulties. It was done accordingly, 
and when the younger claimant, having set his name 
at a point which none hitherto had reached, had de- 
scended in safety, amid the prolonged cheers of the 
multitude, his cousin in turn ascended the cliff. 
Higher and higher he struggled, till finally he stood 
half his length above his antagonist. Breathlessly 
gazed the throng, while from many alip escaped a 


nest, swooped down from the eyrie above, and striking 
him in the right eye with her talon, destroyed its 
sight forever; thus obliging him to desist from his 
unjust attempt, and leaving Beta to his rightful in- 
heritance—a result which called forth the universal 
applause, and more and more confirmed the beholders 
in the belief that some invisible goddess of justice had 
her dwelling-place in the Alspach. 

But now another contest, and for a far greater 
prize, was Beta’s. Higher ascended the sun of May; 
the people gathered to acrowd. Inthe midst stood 
Leweinski, with an assumption of dignity and urbanity 
with which he vainly had tried to awe and charm the 
villagers. But tothe disappointment of every one, 
Beta had not appeared. An hour passed, and still he 
came not. The blush faded from the cheek of Idelette, 
leaving her ghastly pale, while the eyes that had 
been downcast in maiden modesty, filled with tears. 
Watching her opportunity, she slipped from her brow 
the flower-wreath with which her companions had 
crowned her, and dropped it over the bank into the 
stream. People began to go out from the mass by 
two and three in different directions, to speak in pri- 
vate of the mystery; and one inquired when and 
where Beta had last been seen; and another, taking 
the hint, looked askance at Leweinski, muttering 
something about foul play. 

At length it was announced that the candidate, al- 
though he had no competitor, would ascend the 
Alspach, there to engrave his name, and would then 
claim his bride. 
mountain. The stranger had thrown off his mantle, 
and with an air of haughty triumph strode across the 
narrow bridge and began to climb the perpendicular 
wall, 


his rival to meet his engagement had given him a 


climbed, and still determinedly up, until his hand 





breaking with one accord into loud shouts. 


service to his country, with improved looks and man- | 


“HE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


| It had happened a few weeks before, that a young | 


| Leweinski’s wife.” 
The father of Idelette was completely dazzled by | The candidate for her hand, meantime, had cut 


| 


“You will forget us when you are a court lady at 
St. Petersburg,” said a fair girl with a sad smile, as 
| she threw her arm around Idelette’s waist. 

“Talk not to me of courts,” returned the other, in | 
a low, grief-smitten tone; “I would rather cast my- | 
| self after my flowers and be drowned, than become 


upon the rock the first letter of his name. But the 
shouting which told him of success, bewildered his 
brain and unsteadied his nerves, and at that point the 
knife dropped from his hand. In an unfortunate 
glance he followed it with his eye as it cleft the air, 
and sank into the rushing waters; the next instant 
he was seen to reel from his slight foothold and dash 
headlong into the turbid stream, which whirled his 
lifeless body out of sight and bore it on toward the sea. 
While the people one and all stood paralyzed at the 
spectacle, another fourm appeared as it were hovering 
on the face of the cliff, and that form was Beta’s. At 
daybreak he had made the ascent and hidden himself 
in the very eyrie whence the eagle had swooped down 
and so signally defeated his tagonist five years 
before. All unknowing the worse destruction which 
had been visited upon his present rival, he came con- 
fidently forth, chiselled his name rapidly on the stone 
in characters so large as to be plainly legible to those 
below; and safely descended from that altogether un- 
precedented height, laid a nest containing a pair of 
haif-fledged eaglets at Idelette’s feet, while the air 
was rent with the wildest rejoicings. Fair Idelette, 
the prize so well won, nearly fainted with joyful 
emotion. Plunging into the river, her lover brought 
again her floral coronna, which had lodged against 
the bank, and replaced it glistening on her head. 
While the same evening the marriage rites of Beta 
and Idelette were being performed in the little church, 
a courier arrived, commissioned to take into custody 
in the name of the czar the person calling himself 
Leweinski. Few were greatly surprised to learn that 
this was not his name, that so far from being what he 
had pretended, he was an adventurer and a fugitive 
from justice, having stolen the badge of royalty which 
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Wuch im Little. 

In Richmond coffee is forty dollars a pound, paper 
money. 

American skaters in Paris are attracting much 
attention. 

There are 75,000 Orthodox church members in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Madrid was blocked up with snow on the 26th of 
December. 

Denmark finds she is too poor to sustain more than 
three ambassadors. 

The gold incomes of San Francisco amount to 
$13,000,000. 

Philadelphia received 420,714 barrels of petroleum 
last year. 

In one of the plays in one of the theatres in Paris, 
Mile. Plessy wears a dress which cost $4000. 

A sanguine rebel offers to murder President Lincoln 
for a million dollars. 

Near 32,000,000 gallons of petroleum were exported 
last year. 

It is again asserted that Mr. Boutwell has the in- 
side track for the Treasury Department. 

The soirees of Mrs. Bigelow are described as very 
pleasant to the Americans in Paris. 

ingland devoured three millions imported eggs 
last year. 

There are 105,940 more women than men in 
Sweden, 

A Richmond paper Butlerizes Jeff. Davis by accus- 
ing him of having an “ oblique eye.” 

Western papers say that Speaker Colfax and the 
widow Douglas are to be married. 

It is now reported that Savannah contained 150,000 
bales of cotton. 

Rhode Island is out of the draft, through enlist- 
ments. 

Henry Winter Davis is said to be preparing to 
pound Secretary Welles’s political head off, 

The total cod-tishing bounties due in the district of 
Barnstable amount to $50,000. 

Cincinnati claims to be a million dollars richer than 





he exhibited, and committed still graver off 
against the state, which might have cost him his life, 
had not his fearful reward been providentially meted 
out to him already. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH. 

Like many other men of original genius, he appears, 
notwithstanding his military proclivities, to have 
held the gewgaw glories very cheap. High, fashion- 
able society wearied and disgusted him. He was in 
the habit of taking long walks into the country, and 
upon one occasion met with a remarkably pretty girl, 
with whom he was much struck. She was the daugh- 
ter of a miller, one James Smithers, and a modest, 
worthy girl. On the following day Lord Peterborough, 
giving the name of Copp, and attired in homely 
fashion, presented himself at the mill, obtained an 











| 
| 
| 


' and one fine morning it was discovered that she had 
murmur of regret. But the wrong was never accom- | yecretly married a week previously! The earl was 
plished, for ere he had marred the face of the moun- | fiercely wroth, and in his rage revealed his rank. 


tain by a single stroke, a great eagle, fearing for her | One can hardly suppose that John Bunt, the success- 


| transplanted ten cherry trees while in blossom, com- 


interview with James Smithers, and oftered a large 
sum—the t is not specitied—to be taught the art 
and mystery of the miller’s craft, making, no doubt, 
plausible excuses for the request, which was complied 
with, and Charles Mordant Earl of Peterborough, 
under the name of Richard Copp, positively worked 
in a mill near the village of Wheatstone for several 
weeks, in the hopes of ingratiating himself with Jane 
Smithers. He did not succeed; “ pretty Jane” was 
engaged privately to the son ofa neighboring farmer, 





ful rival, and husband of “ pretty Jane,” would have 
appropriated the miller’s daughter had the earl 
tempted her with a coronet. As it was, he had not 
only lost his love and the money-premium paid to the 
miller, but got himself laughed at, sung in ballads, 
and altogether made to cut a very ridiculous figure. 
¢ > 
TRANSPLANTING AT NIGHT. 

“A friend, in whose power of observation,” says the 
Working Farmer, “ we have contidence, and who is 
an exact experimenter, informs us that last spring 
and summer he made the following experiment: He 





mencing at four o’clock in the afternoon, and trans- 
planting one each hour until one in the morning. 
Those transplanted during daylight shed their blos- 
soms, producing little or no fruit, while those planted 
during the darker portions maintained their condi- 
tions fully. He did the same with ten dwarf pear 
trees after the fruit was one-third grown. Those 
transplanted during the day shed their fruit; those 
transplanted during the night perfected their crop, 
and showed no injury from having been removed. 
With each of these trees he removed some earth with 
the roots.” 


The first canal on record was one constructed by 





All eyes were at once turned on the | communication between the Nile and the Red Sea. 


spirit of daring not his by nature; up and up he | canal was made to eftect a junction between the Trent 


rested against the rock higher than any name had structed with locks and sluices, was made in 1563, 
ever yet beencarved. The populace could not forbear | near the city of Exeter. The aggregate length of | 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the purpose of opening a 





The great canal of China, extending a distance of 825 
miles, was commenced in the ninth century. Canals | 
were introduced into England by the Romans, who | 
| formed one from the river Nyne, a little below Peter- 


Lincoln; and in 1134, during the reign of Henry L., a | 


and the Witham. The first canal regularly con- 


| navigable canals in England exceeds 2200 miles. | 


Chicago. Chicago denies it. 

In choosing your grocer let your motto be ‘‘ meas- 
ures, not men.” 

Twenty-six per cent. of the soldiers from Ohio have 
families at home. 

Small pox in New York is called the ‘“ Hecker 
Pestilence ’’— after the street sweeper. 

It is reported that eighty deserters a day enter our 
lines. 

The annexation of Roxbury to Boston is talked 
about. 

General McClellan and family have gone to Europe, 
to be absent until fall. 

General Grant is thankful for his Philadelphia 
house recently given him. 

Washington is described as very sombre—not at all 
social. 

There has been another family row in the Tuil- 
eries. 

An obese and learned judge in England nearly died 
of the Banting system. 

Thirty people starved to death in the streets of 
London last year. 

The Reciprocity Treaty has yet strong friends in 
Congress. 

New counterfeits of legal tender notes are appear- 
ing. 

Once more the talk is that Richmond is a doomed 
city. 

A statue is to be erected to the memory of Edward 
Everett. 


> 





SHEEP SKINS FOR MATS.—Steep the skins in water, 
and wash them well till they are soft and clean; they 
are then scraped and thinned on the flesh side with 
the fleshing knife, and laid in fermented bran for a 
few days, after which they are taken out and washed; 
a solution of salt and alum is then made, and the 
flesh side repeatedly and well rubbed with it, until it 
appears well bleached; after which make a paste to 
the consistency of honey, of the alum and salt solu- 
tion, by adding wheaten flour and the yolks of eggs, 
and spread this paste on the flesh side; after this 
they are stretched and dried, and when dry, rubbed 
with pummice stone. 

+2ceom> 

IRREVERENT.—A Scotch clergyman was lately sus- 
pended for irreverence in religious matters. The 
principal fact alleged against him was his having 
asserted in a letter, which was produced, that he 
considered Pontius Pilate a very-ill-used man, as he 
had done more for Christianity than all other nine 
Apostles put together. 








“STRIKING A BARGAIN.”’—Aubrey, in his manu- 
script collections, relates that in several parts of 
England, when two persons are driving a bargain, 
one holds out his right hand and says, ‘Strike me!” 
and if the other strikes, the bargain holds; whence 
the phrase, “striking a bargain.” 





HORSE-FLESH FOR Foop, -In the last sitting of 
the Paris Society for the Protection of Animals, the 
Vice President, Dr. Blatin, announced that he had 
just proposed to the government that the sale of 


He was agile and sinewy of limb, and the failure of | borough, to the river Witham, three miles south of | horse-flesh as an article of food should be permitted 


in the French capital. 
a _¢ see > — 
REFLECTIVE.—A French bishop said lately in a 
sermon: ‘Let women remember, while putting on 
profuse and expensive attire, how narrow are the gates 
of Paradise.” 
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DEAR ONE, 


A face so fair, 
A form so rare, 


A thousand yards of crinoline; 


A name so dear, 
A voice so clear, 


Rosettes, and lace, and bandeline. 


A look so sweet, 
A foot so neat, 


The last new thing in moire antique ; 


A simile so bright, 
A step so light, 


not. 


called it “ Hartshorn!” 
hs joke Amos was ever known to make, 


For i 


stays. 


1 abot 


A tout ensemble quite unique, 


The landlord of a New York hotel testitic: 
in that city, lately, that if a man drank 
tumblers of whiskey made good, hot and 
would depend upon his head whether he » 


While Amos Kendall was postmaster-g 
eral of the free and enlightened citizer 
Carolina petitioned fr a post-office to be 
tween two towns with somewhat odor 
“Stinking Quarter” and “ Polecat.” 
being unable to agree among themselv: 
name of their new office, referred that po 
He promptly established the 
This was the fir 


The Cape of Good Hope experiment 
ostriches, and keeping them like poultry, 
sy want about ten acre 
land apiece, but each bird yields twenty-! 
every six months, worth, with the smal 
about £12 10s., or £25 a year, 

According to tradition, Elizabeth Pool . 
the territory now occupied by the city of : . 
a peck of beans, It 
beans has always been prominent upon 
the worthy Tauntonians upon Sunday 
days; and it is proposed still further toc. 
the excellent bargain of the fair Elizalx 
ture of the transaction, with the motto, ‘ 
facti’’—a woman the leader of the enter 


is for this reason t 


All the Northern men who took servic: 
federate army have come to grief—Si ) 
Gardner and Pemberton. 
high to low military grades, and are con 
poor trash, anyway. 


They have 


Said a crazy woman of a penurious an’ 
an officer in the church, we regret to 8. 
see that man? You could blow his so 
hum-bird’s quill into a mosquito’s eye, « 
quito wouldn’t wink! 
wont have to open the door of heaven bi 
little crack to let him in, I guess!” 


The London post-office receives some 


La!” she conti 


nstance, in one m 


there were posted seven thousand one |: 
fifty-one samples of tea, three thousan:' | 
dred and four of sugar, one thousand a: 
of hops, a specimen of asphalte, a cribbo 
tin canisters, an umbrella handle, a bi! 


The latter evide: 


intended for the mails. 

A nan asked a watchman if there w 
in his neighborhood, 
“last night there came a flock of on 
there came two ducks alone. 
if my old gun hadn’t snapped der cay 
terin’ I would ha’ made!” 


“Yes,” said tl 


They lit 


The rebel battle-cry is described as a 
of equine, canine, bovine, porcine an 
utterances, with an Indian war-whoop 

Love is not ripened in one day, nor pn 
in a human lifetime. 
soul in appreciation and perfect trust. 
it must rest in that faith in the divine 
lies every other emotion, 
eternal as God himself. 


It is the onener 


To be tru 


Moscow has more than four hundr 
three thousand coffee-houses, inns a 
These are open all night, as the inhal 
go to bed before two or three in the 
during the winter scarcely ever remain 
| The number of shops and magazines 
greater than in St. Petersburg. 

Now General Lee has full powers, as 
to control the confederate army as | 
shall see what we shall see, 
confederate army consists of Lee's in 
mand—it is the confederacy in fact, a 
Grant destroys that army, the confede: 
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A man was thrown from a sleigh and 
so badly that amputation was necessa 
i ing condoled with by a friend, who ren 
| was a very bad accident, the sufferer 
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MY DEAR ONE, 
A face so fair, 
A form so rare, 
A thousand yards of crinoline; 
A name so dear, 
A voice so clear, 
Rosettes, and lace, and bandeline. 


A look so sweet, 
A foot so neat, 
The last new thing in moire antique; 
A smile so bright, 
A step so light, 
A tout ensemble quite unique. 


The landlord of a New York hotel testified in court, 
in that city, lately, that if a man drank five or six 
tumblers of whiskey made good, hot and strong, it 
would depend upon his head whether he was a tem- 
perate man or not, 


While Amos Kendall was postmaster-general, sev- 
eral of the free and enlightened citizens of North 
Carolina petitioned for a post-office to be located be- 
tween two towns with somewhat odorous names— 
“Stinking Quarter” and “ Polecat.”” The applicants 
being unable to agree among themselves as to the 
name of their new office, referred that point to Amos 
Kendall. He promptly established the office, and 
called it “Hartshorn!” This was the first and last 
joke Amos was ever known to make. 


The Cape of Good Hope experiment of taming 
ostriches, and keeping them like poultry, has demon- 
strated that thgy want about ten acres of grazing 
land apiece, but each bird yields twenty-four feathers 
every six months, worth, with the smaller feathers, 
about £12 10s., or £25 a year. 

According to tradition, Elizabeth Pool once bought 
the territory now occupied by the city of Taunton for 
a peck of beans. It is for this reason that a dish of 
beans has always been prominent upon the tables of 
the worthy Tauntonians upon Sundays and feast- 
days; and it is proposed still further to commemorate 
the excellent bargain of the fair Elizabeth by a pic- 
ture of the transaction, with the motto, “Dux femina 
facti’’—a woman the leader of the enterprise. 


All the Northern men who took service in the con- 
federate army have come to grief—Smith, Lovell, 
Gardner and Pemberton. They have fallen from 
high to low military grades, and are considered very 
poor trash, anyway. 

Said a crazy woman of a penurious and stingy man, 
an officer in the church, we regret to say, “Do you 
see that man? You could blow his soul through a 
hum-bird’s quill into a mosquito’s eye, and the mos- 
quito wouldn’t wink! La!” she continued, “they 
wont have to open the door of heaven but a precious 
little crack to let him in, I guess!” 

The London post-office receives something else be- 
sides letters. For instance, in one month of 1864, 
there were posted seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-one samples of tea, three thousand three hun- 
dred and four of sugar, one thousand and thirty-four 
of hops, a specimen of asphalte, a cribbage-board, two 
tin canisters, an umbrella handle, a bit of liquorice, 
and a pair of stays. The latter evidently were not 
intended for the mails. 

A inan asked a watchman if there were any ducks 
in his neighborhood. “Yes,” said the watchman, 
“last night there came a flock of one duck; then 
there came two ducks alone. They lit together, and 
if my old gun hadn’t snapped der cap, what a scat- 
terin’ I would ha’ made!” 

The rebel battle-cry is described as a concatenation 
of equine, canine, bovine, porcine and gallinaceous 
utterances, with an Indian war-whoop thrown in. 

Love is not ripened in one day, nor many, nor even 
ina human lifetime. It is the oneness of soul with 
soul in appreciation and perfect trust. To be blessed, 
it must rest in that faith in the divine which under- 
lies every other emotion. To be true, it must be 
eternal as God himself. 


Moscow has more than four hundred hotels, and 
three thousand coffee-houses, inns and gin-shops. 
These are open all night, as the inhabitants seldom 
go to bed before two or three in the morning, and 
during the winter scarcely ever remain in the street. 
The number of shops and magazines is four times 
greater than in St. Petersburg. 


Now General Lee has full powers, as generalissimo, 
to control the confederate army as he pleases, we 
shall see what we shall see. The amount of it is, the 
confederate army consists of Lee’s immediate com- 
mand—it és the confederacy in fact, and when Gen. 
Grant destroys that army, the confederacy will fall. 

A man was thrown from a sleigh and broke his leg 
so badly that amputation was necessary. Upon be- 
ing condoled with by a friend, who remarked that it 
was a very bad accident, the sufferer replied, “ Yes, 
especially when wood is so high.” 


A lemonless Irishman was observed one evening 


slicing a potato into a hot whiskey toddy. “Why, 
what are you about?” inquired Charley. “It’s 
punch 1’m makin’, dear!” quietly replied Pat. “ But 


what are you slicing that in for?”—‘To give it a 
flavor.’”—‘‘ What! a potato flavor?”—*Sure, and 
isn’t a flavor a flavor, whether it’s lemon or pitaty?” 

The Springfield Republican knows of an Irishman, 
who cannot write his name, who has stored up 
$40,000 in gold, and $26,000 in silver coin. He never 
drank a drop of liquor in his life, and don’t stand on 
street corners puffing away his earnings in a filthy 
“dudeen.” 











€ The Feates. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Paste Puffs. 

Roll out a rich paste, and cut them with a biscuit- 
cutter; lay them on a tin sheet; cut a rich puff paste 
the same size; cut a hole with a small wineglass, 
making a rim half an inch thick, and bake them until 
quite done. Just before sending them to the table 
fill them with preserves of any kind. Paste looks 
much nicer, if beat-up egg is brushed over it with a 
paste-brush, and white sugar sifted on just before it 
is set into the oven. If it is to be very light-colored, 
use only the white of the egg, and omit the sugar. 


Cranberry Tarts. 

Stew the cranberries with a very little water until 
they are well done; strain them through a sieve; 
season them with a plenty of sugar while hot; add a 
little spice, if to the taste, and let it get quite cool. 
Line small plates with a puff paste, and put a rim on 
of the same; fill the plates and bake them until the 
crust is done. 


Tarts of preserved Fruit. 

Line small plates with a rich crust; make a rim of 
puff paste, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes, until 
the paste is quite done; then fill them with any kind 
of preserved fruit, brush them over with the white 
of an egg, sift on a little white sugar, and set them in 
the oven about three minutes. 





Plum Tarts. 

Simmer the plums in a little sugar and water until 
they are tender, then take out the stones and simmer 
it longer; then strain it through a cullender, and 
make it quite sweet. Line small tin plates with a 
thin paste; place a rim of puff paste; fill the plates, 
and bake them until the crust is done. 


Chicken Broth. 

Cut up achicken; put it into an iron pot with two 
quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonsful of rice, 
@ little salt, and boil it two hours; then strain it 
through a sieve. This will make one quart. 





~ “ . 
Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chimonanthus. 

The Winter-flower, and its varieties, are well de- 
serving a place against a conservative wall, or in the 
censervatory; for though hardy enough to stand our 
winters in the open air, yet from their very fragrant 
flowers being produced in December, January and 
February, they are very liable to be injured by the 
frost. They thrive in almost any soil, but prefer a 
mixture of loam and peat. They are readily increas- 
ed by layers, and cuttings of the young wood, which, 
planted in sand under a bell-glass, strike freely. The 
large-flowered variety has darker and handsomer 
flowers, but they are less fragrant. 





Chionanthus. 

The Fringe-Tree is a large shrub, well deserving a 
place in all peat-borders, both for the beauty of its 
white fringelike flowers, and for its leaves, which are 
often as large as those of Magnolia grandiflora, and 
die off of a tine rich yellow. It is readily increased 
by layers or seeds, and it may also be grafted or bud- 
ded standard high on the common ash, when it will 
form a fine object for a lawn, or for the centre of a 
flower-bed. 





Chelone. 

Handsome herbaceous plants, natives of North 
America, most of which are, however, now included 
in the genus Pentstemon. All the species grow freely 
in light rich soil, and are readily increased by cut- 
tings, suckers, or seeds, which, in favorable seasons, 
are produced in abundance. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or i by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—8$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 

















THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terus—tThree Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLIsHErs, 


Ons ON. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM | 
oF | 
WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 


NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 


With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping | 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded discase in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 
In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N.Y. 

W. B. Lyxcn, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

Il. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Fintey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WIsTAR’s BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Scalds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases und eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry -looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording relict and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE ‘URES | BURNS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 

ALVE CURES | re EYES. 
y TCH. 
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RUSSIA SALVE CURES 4 "ALD HEAD. 
RU TSS1A SALVE CURES NETTLE RASH. 
RUSSIA S. "EC y CCTs. 
RU, y ES CORNS. 
RU ISSTA SALVE CURES SCALDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SALT RHEUM. 
RUSS ’ € IS SORES. 
( 1S THITLOWS. 
eC ULCERS. 
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SORE LIPS. 
INGROWING NAILS. 
y SPIDER STINGS. 

IS SHINGLES. 
ERUPTIONS. 

J MOSQUITO BITES. 
CHILBLAINS. 

oS FROZE N LIMBS. 


WEN 
SORE. EARS. 
y BOILS 
y FLESH WOUNDS. 


5 BRUISES. 

y ¢ 5 he D HANDS. 

ES SPRAL 

SW. ELLED > dome 

ERYSIPELA 

SaLy "E CURES LAME W. RIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 


EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


y 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, sven, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Siores 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 








Boston, Mass. 


18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with larye 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for teen ty-five cents each, 
or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 


KINAH’US CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector, By Jonn B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatTnew S, Vinton. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Avstin C. BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By Grorce L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By Neb BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LieureNnantT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANvs Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiguTENANT Murray. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DvGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanvs Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. Rosrnson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson, 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: Pertey Poors. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLINe. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 

No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

CGP" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 

TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 

out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By SyL_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENison. 

No. 6.—-THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major Ben: PeERLEY Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MuRRay. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvyanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JamegF. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: Periey 
PoOoRE. 

No, 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mars. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by eal, post-pard, 
upon receipt of Fivteen Cents each. Addr 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, lide, 





By 








Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN. 


BY P. M. HATHAWAY. 
Of old a lady went before the king, 
With grace did dance, most sweetly did she sing; 
The monarch pleased, said, bending from his throne, 
“Ask what thou wilt, fair charmer, ‘tis thine own.’ 


The maid retired, her mother’s counsel sought, 
Whose woman-heart maturer pride had caught; 
But soon returning, smiling sweetly, said: 

“* Give me, my father, John the Baptist’s head."* 
Then Herod wept; but ah! what power can stay 
A woman's wish ?—the head was borne away. 


Though years on years have sought the dreamless past, 
Still she 's the same as when that scene was cast; 
Except that now she plays a deeper part, 

Secks not the head, but bears away the heart. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GIFT. 


BY J. WALTER AMERMAN, 


“Well, it is ever so!" 


WITHIN sound of the Clove Falls, with its ceaseless 
dash and circling spray, and environed by long, ex- 
tensive ranges of wooded hills, stands an imposing 
stone mansion with gambrel roof and dormer windows. 
A broad lawn, intersected by beautiful drives, and 
neat walks winding through the grounds to a rustic 
summer-house, which from its elevated position gives 
acommanding view of the surrounding country for 
miles away, slopes from the front piazza down to a 


fretting river, meeting on two sides a dark forest of | 


pines whose thick shadows blend with the gloom ofa 
lonely gorge, pierced by gray rocks and lofty crags. 
In this wild, secluded spot lived Elmer Winslow, long 
a prominent lawyer in the neighboring town, but now, 
retired from the more active duties of his profession, 
tranquilly enjoying the society of his only daughter— 
brown-haired, blue-eyed Kate Winslow, and an 
adopted son, Archie. 

Archie Winslow had been left a friendless orphan 
in early youth; but his infantile helplessness touched 
pathetically the feeling heart of Mr. Winslow, who, 
taking him home, tenderly cared for him, and be- 
stowed upon him, through adoption, the family name. 
Years afterward, the same benefactor sent him to 
college, where assiduous application to study deserv- 
edly procured Archie its highest honors. Now he 
was famed as a young lawyer of great promise, in 


TRE FLAG OF 


| hickory logs apparently seeking a merry-making with | 
the sprigs of evergreen festooned over the high win- | 

! 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 


dows and along the panelled walls. 
“Well, this looks like home, again,” exclaimed Gus | 
| Mamilton, looking out from the little window at the | 
| head of his bed at daybreak, and assaulting an un- 
protected pillow to express the satisfaction which the 
view gave him. ‘I’m off fora jolly sleighride with 
Kate, through the clear, bracing air, if Archie is 
willing, and those fiery horses can be controlled.” 


To one, however, the gladsome greetings and sovial 
merriment that ushered in the new year brouglit no | 
pleasure. The distant mountains were streaked with 
faint gleams of dawning light, when Archie awoke 


murmur as of persons engaged in animated conver 


eupied, he passed through the hall and stepped out | 
upon the cheerless piazza. 

Regardless of the sharp, penetrating cold, Archie 
Winslow paced up and down with rapid strides, now 
and then stopping to watch the frolicsome groups of 
boys on the river, whose ringing skates kept time 
together as they glided like spectres over the smooth, 
transparent ice. Did the tones of his mother’s voice, | 
running through the soft good-nights of his childhood, 


tered the rustling leaves over the dazzling crust of | 
snow, as he furtively glanced with a shudder towards | 
the plain marble slab consecrated to her memory in | 
the adjacent churchyard, cause the vehement burst | 


ing tempest would a field daisy? No, the living, not 
the dead, claimed his serious attention. 

* Dear Gus Hamilton!” she said. His breath came | 
quick as he slowly repeated the expressive words, 
“T’m tempted to become a solemn recluse, or try the | 
drowsy fumes of charcoal to compose my pulses for an | 
unawakening sleep. All my flights of ambition, stim- | 
ulated by the hope of Kate eventually becoming my 
wife, when certain success should triumphantly crown 
my humble efforts, are like the fading glories of No- 
vember sunsets, or the unsubstantial air-castles a 
visionary constructs for an idle hour’s amusement; 
and Lam probably indebted to that intermeddling 
Hamilton for it all. 

“Tt was not unmanly then!”—he took a turn or two , 
on the frosty piazza, while his gray eyes deepened | 
with a wisiful light as he called to remembrance a 





| 
1 
| 


look, a smile, a blush, an action of Kate’s unthought | 
of before—‘‘ to cherish the belief that she loved me. , 
If”’—that significant if—‘‘ he had remained away and | 
paid his addresses to blooming Scotch lassies, or mono- | 


“Hallo! what! more visitors coming—whew !” dis- 


the same courts where his father gained distinction | connectedly ejaculated Archie Winslow, roused from 


before him. 


There was an elder brother. Archie faintly resem- 


gold; and as no direct intelligence had been received 
from the wanderer since his departure, he was sup- 
posed to have fallen a victim to violence or disease. 
It was only a ripple, that first sorrow, on the calm 


ocean of Archie’s content, soon to be rocked by fiercer | 


| among the fur robes to the jovial driver, Gus Hamil- | 
| ton, was Kate Winslow—he recognized at the same | 


storms. 
The day previous to the commencement of our story, 
the quiet life in the old mansion-house had been in- 


terrupted by the arrival, in the lumbering stage- | 


coach, of a lithe, handsome young man, with a face 


solicited a private interview with Mr. Winslow, on 
alleged matters of importance. 
“A cordial welcome for a stranger,” Archie thought, 


from observation and ponder the cause of Mr. Wins- 
low’s agitation as the new-comer entered the study 


clamation, which an authoritative nod and suppressed 
whisper checked in return. 


“Why, that isGus Hamilton. I never showed you 


the locket he gave me, did 1?—an old friend of ours,” | 
said Kate Winslow, demurely, after patiently endur- | 
“He isa’ 


ing a protracted questioning from Archie. 
dear fellow; you will like him so much for my sake,” 
emphasizing the ‘‘ dear” as strongly as possible. 

“A love affair!” 


shrugging her white shoulders, evidently enjoyed his 
confusion. 

“Yes; but I have not given you sufficient informa- 
tion yet. Gus has been everywhere, 


tigers in Indian jungles, been attacked by hostile 
Bedouins while inspecting the pyramids, and nearly 
suffocated by the deadly simoon; even taking moon- 
light rides down threatening avalanches—his veracity 
is undoubted—and has just returned with the inten- 
tion of making me his wife, unless a more devoted 
lover interposes to shield me from such ua fate.” 

Archie waited to hear no more, but walked away, 
whispering Softly to himself. 

New Year’s morning came, cold and clear. The 
window-panes were darkened with glittering traceries 
of delicate frost-work, placed there by fairy fingers 
through the night, and the roof was white with the 


snow that had been flying through the valley, accu- | 


mulating in wave-like drifts across the lawn and 


meadows, along the rough stone walls, in the corners | 


of the fence, weighing down the clumps of funereal 
hemlocks, and encrusting the giant elms with a crys- 
tal armor, 

Within all was joyful excitement. Huge fires 
roared in the wide-mouthed chimneys, sending out 
red tongues of darting flame, that curled up from the 





{ 
bled him, but having naturally a restless, roving | 
disposition, he had sailed years before for the land of | 


Carrie occupied the back seat. 
heavy bearded and bronzed by travel, who impatiently | 


Archie started as if struck, keenly | 
scrutinizing the slender little creature who, gleefully | 


and seen every- | 
thing, almost; explored burning volcanves, hunted 


his bitter musings by the cheery sound of distant bells, 
peal after peal rolling in quick surges through the 
still air, and breaking in crashing echoes among the 
seamed ledges to the left—nearer, nearer, until whirl- 
ing clouds of spangled dust arose beyond the mill, and 
asleigh borne by fleet, spirited, dapple grays, emerged 
from along stretch of woodland and dashed swifily 
up the drive. Only a fleeting glimpse, but Archie 
Winslow’s firm hand clenched, for, snugged closely 


time the aged minister Mr. Lestrade, from the village | 
at the foot of the mountain, who with his daughter 


“A pleasing spectacle for me,” muttered Winslow, | 
half-audibly, for somehow or other the soft chestnut , 
curls were provokingly near to Hamilton’s shoulder, | 


; as Kate looked up smilingly to his rival’s face. 
as he stole into a deep window-recess to withdraw , 


The sleigh stopped, and Gus, leaving his load upon 
the stone steps, drove around to the stables just as 


Carrie and her father, bowing familiarly to Archie, 
unannounced—starting forward with an excited ex- , 


crossed the piazza and entered the hall door. Kate 
| roguishly threw a kiss up to Archie as her greeting; | 
| was he blind, as lovers generally are, not to perceive 


| the warm color flushing her cheek, and the unspeak- | 
| most deeply interested in its fulfilment.” 


able tenderness in her voice a moment later, as she 
paused beside him to reply to the cold ** Good-morn- | 
ing, Kate; a happy New Year to you.” 

It was not possible for Kate Winslow, even if so | 
| disposed, to cease to remember that summer after- 
noon when, gathering wild flowers on a steep bank 
overhanging the river, then swollen by heavy rains, 
she ventured too near the crumbling edge of the pro- 
| jecting cliff and was precipitated into thé angry cur- | 
| rent that halfa mile below sped like an arrow for the 
frightful leap on the sharp rocks under the milldam. | 
A single despairing cry of terror fell from her white 
| lips as the waves closed over her struggling form, but 
| it startled Archie Winslow, who came leaping to the 
| spot. Inreviewing that impressive scene, as she often | 
| did with quickened heart-beat, it gave her a thrill of i 
timid love for the one who so dauntlessly plunged | 
into the seething waters, seized her seemingly lifeless | 
| body as it floated swiftly towards the falls, and though | 
_almost exhausted by his severe exertions, reached 
| the shore and the outstretched hands of the breathless | 
villagers, and then fell senseless. 

But the stern present, with its sober realities, its | 
yearnings, jealousies, and fears, overshadowed it all. | 

“TItisa happy one to me, Archie; is it not to you, 
also?” she asked, softly. 

“Y-e-s,” hesitatingly. ‘ Your merry sleighride to 
the parsonage in the excellent company of the re- 
nowned traveller, Gustavus Hamilton, afforded me 
considerable pleasure; it was really exhilarating. I 
was unworthy to accompany you, I suppose, Kate,” 
he added, in an undertone, “because wealth, an | 
enviable position in fashionable society, and constitu- 
tional inclinations to flirt are not my characteristics.” | 


~ae daa A 









from an uneasy slumber, disturbed by an indistinct | 


sation in the parlor below; hastily dressing, he hur- | 
ried down stairs, but finding the silent rooms unoc- | 


I 


echo again in the strong, querulous wind that scat- | 


j 
of emotion that bowed his haughty spirit as a sweep- 
! 


| early hour—Kate vanishing to the parlors, which he 


' gestively interpreted the murmured response, more 


' of marriage?” 


, imperilled his life in the river by rescuing Kate from 


| still stronger ties. 


' boy. 


OUR UNION, 


“Tam not in the confessional at present.” + 
“Neither am Lin the tribunal dispensing justice, 


; but—” 


| 

“ My cavalier was certainly very agreeable and en- | 
tertaining, and vou will admit it was commendable 

for him to abandon a delightful excursion to dream- | 


land, just to gratify me with a New Year's sleighride. | 
J g : : 


If youare desirous of ascertaining his real motives for 
so doing, he will undoubtedly grant you a satisfactory | 
explanation whenever you request it. Here he comes 
up the path now.” | 


“All L wish to know,” said Archie, in a hurried | 


| manner, “and only assure me of this—are you en- | 


gaged?” 

** Don’t speak about that now,” said Kate, quickly. | 
“You have no right to ask it. What will our friends | 
who came with me think of my remaining away from | 
them so long? They, with father, will imagine we | 
are afllicted with snow-blindness, and are groping | 
about the lawn in perplexity as to where we are.” 

They went in. ‘ 

Mr. Winslow weleomed them at the door, giving | 
Archie a hearty shake of the hand, and many kind | 
well-wishes for the future opening before him, Archie 
constrainedly responding, with subdued utterance. | 
Gus Hamilton was more demonstrative in his salu- 
tations, plying him with searching queries as to his 
morning’s walk, the state of his health, and the num- 
ber of ladies in the neighborhood anxious to captivate | 
such an eminent lawyer, ending by a confidential | 
chat, as he courteously wheeled the lounging chair, 
with its purring Maltese occupant, nearer the fire for | 
Archie to sit down in. 

But the presence of a grave minister at such an 








| 


had been excluded from since the previous evening, 
when she shily informed him as secret preparations 
were being made for some great event, to occur very 
soon, she must restrain his curiosity by keeping him 
out; and the brief conference held by Gus Hamilton 
and Carrie Lestrade, in the cosy little nook formed 
by the heavy folds of the curtains—she entertaining 
a sudden proposition, while her deepening color sug- 


perceptibly affected his assumed tranquillty, What 
did it all mean? 

“ What is the matter, Archie?” asked Mr. Winslow, | 
somewhat abruptly, his ready perception disclosing | 
the cause of Archie’s dejected appearance. ** Has | 
some coquettish girl rejected your urgent overtures | 


“ T was only thinking,” replied Archie, uneasily. | 

“ Thinking, eh! an agreeable occupation assuredly. 
Ifof your pretty lady client, whose case you won last | 
week—an heiress with the undisputed control, now | 
you have foiled her scheming guardian and secured | 
her rights, of full fifty thousand dollars—then success! | 
Arich prize for an ambitious lawyer. Ha! ha!” And | 
Mr. Winslow laughed a laugh that intonated like a 
distant clap of thunder. 

“T think you—are—are—misinformed,” stammered 
Archie Winslow, while his arms writhed together, as 
Kate, entering the room, gazed at him in unaffected 
surprise. 

“It is only human nature,” resumed Mr. Winslow, 
“for you to be amazed at what has recently trans- 
pired. It has been to me a source of genuine happi- 
ness to anticipate this pleasant occasion,” said he, | 
earnestly ; ‘‘ when, ifno unforeseen obstacles hindered, | 
I was toconfirm a promise I made to Archie when he 


the awful death that awaited her had she been swept | 
over the milldam. It was this: that the sixth New 
Year’s day after that occurred, I would present him 
with the most costly gift in my possession, 4s a suit- 
able acknowledgement of his heroism and bravery. 
It was no thoughtless promise, deriving its inspiration 
from a transient enthusiasm, and dictated only by | 
momentary gratitude, but a deep affection for one 
whom I loved as an own son—that act uniting us by 


This morning I intend to redeem | 
my pledge, I trust to the complete satisfaction of those 


Mr. Winslow’s eyes filled with tears, and his voice 
trembled with uncontrollable emotion as he pronounc- 
ed the names of ** Archie ” and * Kate.”” Wonderingly 
they ranged themselves before him. { 

* Mr. Lestrade,”’ turning to the minister, who arose, 
Archie’s attachment for Kate has been a matured one | 
of years. A want of immediate, tangible success as a 
surety of acceptance, and the arrival of Mr. Hamilton, 
will clearly explain his hesitancy in expressing it. 
The partner of my life, her mother, she is dead—but 
joy purifies sorrow as I surrender Kate to my adopted 
Now then, Mr. Lestrade, do your duty, and 
release me from my obligations.” 

“While wishing you much joy,” remarked Gus 
Hamilton, at the conclusion of the marriage ceremony 
that made Archie and Kate “ man and wife,” “allow 
me to askif you remember your brother who was 
reported lost years ago in California? 
boy then.” 

A strange hope sprang up exultant in Archie’s 


You were a 


| bosom, as he replied: 


“JT have recollections of him, but it is true I was 


| fit to think about it. 


| able-lookin’ female of ad 


| quails, snipes, plover and Props. 


| while listening to the powerful eloquence of Judge 


Archie Winslow. Gus Leland is now visiting with 
his lovely wife—once Carrie Lestrade—ihe historic 
scenes of the old world; even admiring those objects 
that Archie wished Gus Hamilton to monopolize in- 
stead of monopolizing his Kate. 





Humors of the Day. 


ARTEMUS WARD IN BOSTON. 

A letter from Artemus Ward to his “‘ dear Betsey,’”’ 
furnishes that pious woman with information from 
“the Modern Atkins,” which may interest some of 
our readers, Artemus writes: 

The winder of my room commands a exhileratin 
view of Copp’s Hill, where Cotton Mather, the father 
of the Reformers and sich, lies berrid. There is men 
even now who worship Cotton, and there is wimin 
who wear him next their harts. But I do not weep 
for him. ile’s bin ded tos tengthy. I aint guin to be 
absurd, like old Mr. Skillins, in our neighborhood, 
who is ninety-six years of age, and gets drunk every 
"lection day, and weeps Bitterly because he aint got 
no Parents. He’s a nice orphan, he is. Bunker Hill 
is over yonder in Charleston. In 1775 a thrillin’ 
dramy was acted out over there, in which the “* War- 
ren Combination ” played star parts. Old Mr. Fanuel 
is ded, but his Hall is still into full blarst. This is 
the Cradle in which the Goddess of Liberty was 
rocked, my Dear. The Goddess hasn’t bin very well 
durin’ the past few years, and the num’ris quack 
doctors she called in didn’t help her any; but the 
old gal’s physicians now are men WW understand 
their bisness, Major-generally speakin’, and I think 
the day is near when she’ll be able to take her three 
meals a day, and sleep nights as com’f’bly as in the 
old time. 

The Common is here as ushill; and the low cuss 
who called it a Wacant Lot, and wanted to know why 
they didn’t ornament it with some Bildins’, is a on- 
happy Outcast in Naponsit. The State House is 
filled with statesmen, but sum of ’m wear queer hats. 
They buy ‘em, I take it, of hatters who carry on hat 
stores down stairs in Dock square, and whose hat is 
either ten years ahead of the prevailing stile, or ten 
years behind it—jest as an intellectooal person sees 
I had the pleasure of talkin’ 
with sevril members of the legislatur. I told ’em 





| the Eye of 1000 ages was onto we American people of 
| to-day. 


They seemed deeply impressed by the re- 


| mark, and wantid to know if I had seen the Grate 
| Orgin? 


Harvard College. This celebrated institoo- 
tion of learnin’ is pleasantly situated in the Bar- 
room of Parker’s, in School street, and has poopils 
from all over the country. 

I went over to Lexington yes’d’y. My Boosom hove 
with sullum emotions. ‘ & this,” I said to a man 
who was drivin’ a yoke of oxen, “this is where our 
revolutionary foretathers asserted theirindependence, 
and spilt their Blud? Classie ground!” ‘ Wall,” 
the man said, “it’s good tor white beans and potatoes, 
but as regards raisin’ wheat, taint worth adam. But 
have you seen the Grate Orgin?” Ireturned in the 
Hoss Cars, part way. <A pooty girlin spectacles sot 
near me, and was tellin’ a young man how much he 
reminded her of a man she used toknow in Waltham, 
Pooty soon the young man got out, and, smilin’ in a 
seductiv’ manner, I said to the girl in spectacles, 


| Don’t I remind you of somebody you used to 


know?” ‘ Yes,” she said, * you do remind me of 


| one man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 


stealin’ a Bar’ of mackril—he died there, so I con- 
clood you aint him.” I didn’t pursoo the conversa- 
tion. I only heard her silvery voice once more durin’ 
the remainder of the jerney. Turnin’ to a respect- 
iced summers, she asked 
her if she had seen the Grate Orgin. We old chaps, 
my dear, air apt to forgit that it is sum time since we 





| was infants, and et lite food. 


Nothin’ of further int’rist took place on the cars, 

xcept a colored gentleman, a total stranger to me, 
asked if I'd lend him my diamond Brestpin to wear 
toa funeral in South Boston. i told him I wouldn’t 
—not a purpuss. Altho’ fur from the prahayries, 
there is abundants of wild game in Boston, such as 
I ment to have al- 
looded to the Grate Orgin in this letter, but I haven't 


; Seenit. Mr. Reeveer, whose tavern I stopped at, in- 
' forms me that it can be distinctly heard through a 


smoked glass in his nativy town in New Hampshire, 
any clear day. But settin’ the Grate Orgin aside 
(and indeed, I don’t think I heard it mentioned all 
the time I was there), Boston is one of the grandest, 


, Sure-footedest, clear-headedest, comfortablest cities 
-on the globe. 


Onlike evéry other large city I was 
ever in, the most of the hackmen don’t seem to have 
bin speshully intended by natur for the Burglery 
perfession, and it’s about the only large city I know 
of where you don’t enjoy a brilliant opportunity of 
bein’ swindled in sum way, from the Risin of the 
Sun to the goin down thereot. There, I say, loud and 
continered applaus’ tor Boston! 
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very young when he went away. Poor fellow! His REAL PRIZE Bery.—The biggest joint given to y 


bones are bleaching God knows where.” | the poorest and the best deserving of your neighbors. o 
“Archie Leland! do yourecognize me?—look!” | NEWS FROM THE NcRSERY.—The child who cried e 
Archie sprang forward, the mists that concealed his | for an hour, one day last week, didn’t git it. | Bi) 

early life cleared away, one by one the broken links THE “ EMBERS” OF ag 


THE DYING YEAR.—Sept- 
of memory reunited, and with a glad cry of recog- | ember, Noy-ember, and Dec-ember. 
nition the long-separated brothers were clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

Mr. Winslow still lives in the old mansion-house; 
his tall, dignified form may frequently be seen in the 
district courts, his picrcing eyes dilating with pleasure 


‘The latest novelty,” says a Yankee, “is a dog N 
who has a whistle growing at the end of his tail. He | NN 
calls himself when wanted.” 

In what vehicle did the man ride who was driven 
| frantic? 
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by sundry persons who didn’t know what else to talk | been a finisher to my short career. 
about, oysters and etceteras disposed of, chorusses | 


sung, and such little games introduced as were con- 
sidered proper for a church choir to indulge in. 


Being at that time a stranger to most of the party, 
I underwent the, to me, feartul ordeal of an intro- 
duction, and having been dragged round the circle of 
dazzling beauty, finally ended my pilgrimage by be- 
coming acquainted with a Miss Clara Street, who, 
perceiving the pitiful state of demoralization I had 
been brought to, had compassion for my sufferings, 
invited me to take a seat by her side, and cheerfully 
remarked that the weather was very fine! Without 
reflecting that it was the month of March, and that 
“gentle Spring,” with its over-rated ethereal mild- 
ness had come in—not like a roaring lion, nor yet as 
a frisking lamb, but as a sort of a mixture between 
a white bear and a duck, if you have ever seen any- 
thing of that description—without reflecting that 
that very day was about as mean and uncomfortable 
a one as anybody would care to endure, I unhesitat- 
ingly answered that I thought the weather charm- 
ing! We both, thereupon, set to work to modify our 
delight of said weather, and after exhausting the sub- 
ject, dropped it—both probably intent on fishing up 
some other theme of uncommon interest. 

A silence followed, which threatened to be painful, 
and nobody knows what the consequences would 
have been, ifan unusual occurrence had not taken 
place, in explanation of which, it will be necessary to 
go back a little, and state that Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
ha‘ a strange fascination for the society of cats! 

They indulged in this luxury to such an extent 
that their backyard was notorious for the number of 
bootjacks and odd sticks of wood to be found there at 
all seasons of the year—especially when the moon 
was at her height, and the weather admitted of mid- 
night serenades! A certain Mr. Thomas Cat made 
it his home with them, and one Mrs. Puss with a 
score of children received a cordial welcome beneath 
their hospitable roof. To say that they bestowed a 
fatherly and motherly affection upon their four-leg- 
ged proteges, is but an imperfect expression of the 
real state of the case—their own children, if they had 
been blessed with any, couldn’t have desired more 
tender caresses or more watchful care. 

Well, just as the adorable Clara was opening her 
cherry-ripe lips, fraught with some pretty sentence 
to re-open the conversation, and just as I had puck- 
ered up my mouth into a smile of approbation for 
what was coming, there burst on the startled ears of 
the assembled guests, a series of the most frightful 
cat-calls that ever pierced mortal ears. The confu- 
sion that followed this outburst of feline rage would 
have been a laughable thing for an outsider to have 
seen. The tender-hearted ladies (bless them!) as- 
sumed a look of sympathetic agony that it was pain- 
ful to behold; the more nervous ones (be*** ’em,) set 
up a corresponding scream, that for a while seemed 
to bid defiance to all the cats in creation; while the 
person most interested in the affair—viz., Mrs. Julian, 
—hurriedly dropped a plate of soup, and rushed out 
into the entry, from whence the alarming sounds 


His charitable 
intentions, however, were frustrated by the person I 
had come to rescue, for she caught his arm justas he 
was delivering the blow, and he wasted his strength 
on the morning air. The very force with which he 
struck nearly sent him whirling off his feet, and be- 
fore he could recover, I planted a tremendous argu- 
ment in favor of virtue right between his eyes, and 
without waiting to ascertain the variety of astrono- 
mical phenomena that was probably opened to his 
astonished vision, caught the girl in my arms, and 
ran for dear life. 

When out of breath, and seeing no indications of 
pursuit, I stopped under a lamp-post, and set down 
my burden. And now I had a chance to examine 
the face and form of her I had rescued. She was 
lovely asa houri, and would have put to shame the 
much vaunted Venus de Medici. I had no time to 
note further particulars, before she opened her eyes, 
saw she was in the arms of her protector, and 
fainted. 

Here was I ina pretty predicament! Should I call 
for help? To be found there in such circumstances 
might endanger her reputation. Should I take her 
to my own home, and give her in charge of my aunt? 
That would be equally dangerous, as I would surely 
be stopped on the way by the night-police. The 
cool morning breeze soon brought me out of the dilem- 
ma by bringing her to. 

“Take me home,” she said, in pitying tones. 

* Where do you live?” 

“No. Blank, East Avenue.” 

Without further words, I folded her carefully in 
my arms, and took her to the number mentioned. 
The house proved to be the palatial residence of a 
millionaire, and at the door, we were met by her pa- 
rents, who were in the greatest alarm at the absence 
of their only child. 

The beautiful maiden was conveyed to her room, 
and after slightly recovering from the terrific shock, 
I was led to her presence. She threw her arms 
around my neck, breathed her thanks amid a flow of 
grateful tears, and vowed that for me she would live 
—for me she would die! 

I gazed into her sad face, shuddered at the fate 
she had been rescued from, and thought I perceived 
a wonderful resemblance to Clara! 

At this moment her papa, overjoyed at his child’s 
preservation, interposed his unwelcome presence, 
and took me into a room where untold piles of pure 
gold met my astonished gaze!” 

“ Preserver of my child’s life,” said he, wiping a 
tear from off the end of his nose, ‘these are yours! 
take them, and with them a father’s blessing.” 

“Although a good action brings its own reward,” 
said I, in reply, ‘‘this is a golden opportunity that 
ought to be improved ;” and as he again made a wipe 
at his nose with his coat-sleeve, I commenced to 
cram the gold into my capacious pockets, and sud- 
denly awoke! 

If ever a chap felt weak and demoralized, it was I 
at that moment, lying as I did on the floor, with the 
bedclothes kicked in every direction. 

Over-indul 





proceeded. She soon after returned, with 
ance much flushed—the ladies crowded round her, 
and we men were left to satisfy our curiosity by 
catching such stray exclamations as “ No gentlemen,” 
“The brutes,” etc., etc., after which the party passed 
off without further interruption, and at its breaking 
up, I offered my arm to the blushing Clara, and pro- 
ceeded to see her safely home. 

On the way, she kindly explained to me the cause 
of the uproar. It seems that three or four of the 
savage-looking basso-profundos had become heated 
by the excit t of the ion, and had sought 
relief on the stairs that led to the upper portion of the 
house. Unmindful of their duties as gentlemen, 
knowing that there must be cats in the house, and 
feeling inclined for fun, they had individually and 
collectively set up that horrible din which had made 
all the trouble. Clara good-naturedly asserted that 
she didn’t believe they intended to hurt anybody’s 
feelings, but that they should have been more careful 
of their conduct—in all of which I acquiesced, as in 
duty bound. 

Having d ited my panion at her destination, 
and bid her a sweet good-night, I started for my own 
home, with a queer kind of feeling somewhere near 
the buckle of my left suspender! It is my honest be- 
lief that most young fellows on their introduction to 
female society experience something of the same sort, 
and that this is one of the things that lends a charm 
to the companionship of woman. Be it as it may—I 
paddled home pretty fast, and as it was late—or rath- 
er early in the morning—took a back street fora 
short cut, and hurried on, no footsteps save my own 
breaking the stillness of that solemn hour! 

Suddenly sounds of an unusual character were 
heard, and the shrieks of a female in distress were 
borne to my listening ears by the high wind that was 
prevailing. Woke up thus from the dreams of bliss 
in which Clara had figured as an angel—imagine my 
feelings! I stood irresolute for a moment—then 
again hearing the shrieks, and deciding in what di- 
rection they came from, I made a rush—reached the 











scene—and there beheld a sight that chilled the warm | 
| fiercely threatened, upon recoyering his voice, to 


blood within me! 
Three stalwart ruffians were dragging along a de- 
less woman! Madd 
and not stopping to weigh my chances of success 
against three cut-throsts, any one of whom was prob- 





ably my superior in point of muscle, I dashed upon the | 


villains, and with lightning rapidity struck two to 
the ground. The third turned upon me with the 
ferociousness of a wild beast, and aimed a blow at my 


1 by their horrible actions, | 


walk with Clara, had disturbed my mental equilib- 
rium, and conjured up this fearful-scene, and subse- 
quent reward for a generous action. 
“*Twas but a fieeting dream,"’ 
and not only was the disappointment I ¢xperienced 
on coming to fearful and degrading, but in addition, 
I had caught a tremendous cold, broken the water- 
pitcher, and torn the pillows and sheets to shreds. 
Young men, beware! 





AN ENRAGED SOLDIER. 

There is a droll anecdote told of a certain major, 
which Mr. Abernethy used to relate with great hu- 
mor and contagious laughter. The major dislocated 
his jaw. The accident was a trifling one, and easily 
remedied. It was, however, likely to occur again. 
The surgeon of the regiment was as expert in the sim- 
ple process as Abernethy himself. One day, however, 
the gallant officer, dining at a considerable distance 
from the regimental quarters, thoughtlessly indulg- 
ing in a fit of laughter, disloeated his jaw. The near- 
est surgeon was sent for. That gentleman did not 
understand how the accident could be remedied ; 
pulled the unfortunate major’s jaw about for a con- 
siderable time, inflicting great agony, during which 
manipulation the major, who could not speak, man- 
ifested by furious pantomime his indignation at, and 
contempt of, the clumsy practitioner. His rageful ac- 
tion thereupon decided the doctor that the major was 
distraught, and he forthwith sent for a strait-jacket, 
which he fastened upon the furious major, had his 
head shaved, applied thereto a blister, and placed the 
victim in bed. The ill-used gentleman roared with 
rage; but, finding that his wild gesticulations avail- 
ed nothing, subdued himself into seeming acquies- 
cence, and made intelligible signs that he desired 
to be furnished with writing materials. This was 
done; and the major wrote: ‘‘ For God’s sake send 
for Mr. Abernethy or the surgeon of the regiment.” 
Mr. Abernethy was as quickly as possible im_attend- 
ance, and the major was relieved and released. He 


bring an action against the riddical man by whom 
he had been so maltreated, but was persuaded by 
Abernethy to forego his purpose. ‘ You cannot 
doubt,” said Mr. Abernethy, “ that the clumsy dunce 
was actuated by what a certain unmentionable place 
is paved with—good intentions.” 
4 > 
When the winds of applause blow fresh and strong, 





head, which, if it had ever come home, would have | then steer with a steady hand. 


Miograpbical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN THOMAS, 

A MAJOR-GENERAL in the army of the Revolution, 
was born in Marshfield, Plymouth county, Mass., in 
1724. At an early age he commenced the study ot 
medicine with a distinguished physician of that day, 
Dr. Cotton Tufts, of Medford, Mass. On completing 
his studies, Dr. Thomas commenced practice in his 
native town, but a few years after he removed to 
Kingston, Mass., where he continued in his profession 
till 1746, when he was appointed as junior surgeon in 
a body of troops raised in Massachusetts, to be sta- 
tioned at Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 

In 1775, he was attached to the medical staff in the 
regiment of Governor Shirley. Soon after he left the 
medical department and received an appointment as 
a lieutenant in the same regiment, and in 1756, was 
in the engagement with the French and Indians. 

In 1759, he was appointed a colonel, and in the fol- 
lowing year, Governor Pownal re-appointed him. He 
was in active duty in 1759 and 1760, in command of a 
regiment in Nova Scotia, and afterwards at Crown 
Point, under General Amherst, who was commander- 
in-chief of all the British forces in North America. 
This year completed the conquest of Canada; in the 
movements against Montreal, where the whole of the 
French force was assembled, Colonel 'Thomas hai an 
honorable command. 

The campaign of 1760 closed the military career oi 
Colonel Thomas, as connected with the British army; 
he returned to Kingston, and resumed the practice ot 
his profession. 

In February, 1775, the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts appointed him a brigadier-general, and 
shortly after he raised a regiment and marched to 
Roxbury. On the 17th of June, while the battle was 
going on at Charlestown, General Thomas was at his 
post at Roxbury; his camp was cannonaded during 
the whole of the battle; the original plan of the 
British was to approach his command and take pos- 
session of Dorchester Heights. The Provincial Con- 
gress, learning that General Gage meditated an 
attack on that point, recommended to the council ot 
war the fortification of Dorchester Heights. From 
the 17th of June, 1775, to the following March, Gen- 
eral Thomas commanded the most exposed point ot 
the army at Roxbury, and on the evening of the 4th 
of March, he took possession of Dorchester Heights, 
with about twenty-five hundred men, and on the 
morning of the 5th, the British found it well fortified. 
They at once commenced a furious cannonade from 
the forts and the vessels in the harbor. 

During the day he was reinforced; General Wash- 
ington had now arrived on the ground and encouraged 
the troops by his areal ee On the 9th, General Howe. 
the British ted Boston with his 
troops. 

The following letter from General Thomas to his 
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g in fried oysters, the cats, and the? wife contains a full account of this affair: 


** Dorchester Hills, March 9th, 1776. 

“ DEAR Mrs. THOMAS:—We have for sometime 
been preparing to take possession of Dorchester Point, 
and last Monday night, about seven o’clock, I march- 
ed with about three thousand picked men, beside 
three hundred and sixty ox teams and some pieces_of 
artillery. Two companies of the train of teams were 
laden with materials for our works. About eight 
o’clock we ascended the high hills, and by daylight 
got two hills defensible. About sunrise, the enemy 
and others in Boston, appeared on the tops of the 
houses and on the wharfs viewing us with astonish- 
ment, for our appearance was unexpected to them. 
The cannonading which had been kept up all night 
from our lines at Lamb’s Dam and from the enemy’s 
lines likewise, at Lechmere’s Point, now ceased from 
these quarters, and the enemy turned their tire 
towards us on the hills, but they soon found it was to 
little effect. About*ten o’clock we discovered large 
bodies of troops embarking in boats with their 
artillery, which made a formidable appearance. After 
sometime they were put on board of transports, and 
several of the ships came down near the castle, as we 
supposed, with a design to land on our shore. Our 
people appeared in spirits to receive them. We were 
in a good posture of defence, and had two thousand 
men added to our number. The enemy viewed us 
critically, and remained in that situation that night. 
The next day they came to sail, and returned to 
town and landed their troops. On Friday, about two 
o’clock, P. M., they sent a flag of truce with a paper, 
copy of which I enclose. 

“T have hada very little sleep or rest this week, 
being closely employed night and day. But now I 
think we are wellsecured. I write in haste, thinking 
you may be anxious to hear, as there is much firing 
this way. We lost*bu® two men killed in all this 
affair. How things are in Boston, or what loss they 


them much, from appearances. I have wrote you 
enclosed by the same hand, and am in haste. 
“JOHN THOMAS.” 


On the 6th of March, 1776, the Continental Congress, 
at Philadelphia, had appointed him a major-general, 


in Canada. In a letter tohim from John Adams, 
then a member of Congress—he says: ‘‘ The Congress 
have determined to send you to Canada. They have 
advanced you one step by making you a major- 
general, and have made a handsome establishment 





have sustained from our shot and shells, at present | 
we are not informed, but I am sensible we distressed | 


and he was entrusted with the command of the army | 


the other. But all agree that you ought to be placed 
where you could do the most service, and Canada was 
thought by all to be very important, and by some the 
most important post in America. You will have 
excellent advice and assistance in the committee we 
are sending—Franklin, Chase and Carroll.” 

General Thomas arrived in Canada on the first of 
May, and found his whole force to consist of nineteen 
hundred men, and less than one thousand fit for 
duty; very many were sick with the small pox in the 
hospitals, and the term of service of others had expired 
and they refused to do further duty. 

Under these discouraging circumstances General 
Thomas gave up all hope of taking Quebec, it being 
under favorable circumstances an exceedingly hazard- 
ous undertaking. On the 5th of May, he called a 
council of war, in which it was determined that th: 
army were net in a condition to risk an assault, and 
that the sick should be removed to the Three Rivers, 
and the artillery and stores embarked in boats, in 
order to move higher up the river to a more defensible 
position. On the same day they were attacked by the 
British, when General Thomas ordered his troops to 
retreat up the river. The army retreated to De 
Chambeau, where on the 7th of the month another 
council of war was held, and it was decided to retire 
to the mouth of the river Sorel. Here at Chamblee, 
General Thomas was taken ill with the small pox, 
while waiting for his expected reinforcements; the 
disease was so malignant that he was blind some days 
before his death, which took place on the 2d of June, 
1776, in the fifty-second year of his age. 











Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A long Captivity. 

The Abeille of Fontainebleau gives the following 
account of the return of a French officer after thirty- 
three years’ of captivity. This officer, Captain Bruxel, 
of the 20th Regiment of the Line, was taken prisoner 
in 1833 by the Arabs in Algeria, and nothing further 
having been heard of him, he was supposed to be 
dead. It appears that he was at one moment very 
near being beheaded, but was ultimately taken 300 
leagues into the interior, where he was for a long 
time employed as a herdsman, and never found any 
means of communicating with his family or country. 
But during the late Arab insurrection, when all men 
capable of bearing arms had left the tribe, he mount- 
eda camel, and effected his escape. After riding 
many days, he reached the West coast of Africa, and 
there embarked on a Maltese vessel, which landed 
him at Carthagena, Spain. Thence Captain Bruxel 
proceeded to France, joined his regiment in garrison 
at Dijon, where he received the necessary documents 
to enable him to proceed to Paris and regularize his 
position. 





Three Names in a Day. 

A painful yet somewhat romantic incident lately 
marred the happiness of a wedded couple. Mr. Croft, 
the only son of Sir Archer Denman Croft, lately was 
married at Weyhill, Hants, to the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Marsh, the Liberal M. P. for Salisbury. The 
very same evening Sir Archer died, very suddenly, 
from an affection of the heart, at his house in Lon- 
don. Thus, the bride on her wedding-day under- 
went three changes of designation. In the morning 
she was Miss Marsh, in the afternoon Mrs. Croft, and 
at night Lady Croft. The deceased baronet’s moth- 
er was the sister of the late Lord Denman. Sir 
Archer was one of the Masters of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The present baronet, who so inopportunely 
inherited the titie on his wedding-day, is in his 
twenty-sixth year. The increase of héart disease 
more and more forces itself upon public attenion. 





A dumb Community. 

In the village of Antignano, Arenalla, and Due 
Porte, which stands on the same hill, in the Province 
of Naples, says the Nazoine, of Florence, reside about 
thirty men and women, who, from a singular relig- 
ious fanaticism have made a vow never to speak. For 
some years they have maintained silence. A trades- 
man (a grocer) is mentioned, who carries on his busi- 
ness without uttering a word. Should a customer 
enter his shop to purchase anything, he weighs and 
sells. Ifthe buyer has an observation to make, he 
listens, and does as he is requested. Besides, his 
wife speaks for him, and most ungrudgingly. 








| A desperate Prisoner. 
| An extraordinary escape from prison has just been 
| made at Toulon, by a seamen in the French navy 
named Cornieto. He made a hole through a wall 
more than four feet thick, broke open two doors, 
| plundered the clothes store of the establishment, 
| and then scaling a wall twenty feet high, got clear 
away. 
A Discovery. 
A party of English engineers, who are now making 
a survey of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of 
the Temple causeway mentioned by Josephus. This 
arch is said to be about fifty feet in span; to corre- 
spond, in style of masonry, to the Haram wall in its 
best parts, and to be in a very good state of preser- 
vation. 
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for a table. Your friends, the delegates from ¥ your } 
native province, were much embarrassed, between a 
. desire to have you promoted and placed in so honor- | 
able a command on the one hand, and a reluctance at | 
losing your services at Roxbury and Cambridge on 4, | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PARTED. 
BY OLOFFE VON KORTLANDT. 


Mid snowfall of winter there 's promise of spring, 
Murmuring gently, like shell of the sea, 

And I listen to strains which the sweet dream-birds sing, 
And think, best beloved, of thee! 


Mid darkness and shadow there ‘s promise of light, 
Whispering softly of gladness to be, 

And I watch the bright stars on the ‘scutcheon of night, 
And dream, best beloved, of thee! 


Mid wearisome sadness there 's promise of peace, 
Linking so closely a fond heart to me, 

And I wait thy sweet voice to bid life's vexings cease, 
And pray, best beloved, for thee! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“JUDGE NOT.” 


BY MART MERWIN. 





I. 


“THEY say that Brother Herbert is paying attention 
to Sue Wilkins—so soon after the death of his wife.” 

‘I should think he would let her body get cold be- 
fore he thinks of marrying again.” 

The first speaker was Mrs. Rhoda Diver, directress 
of the sewing society connected with the Pleasant 
Street Church—which society was now in session at 
the house of Mrs. Deacon Benedict. She was a lady 
of about forty; rather tall and commanding, with 
small, searching gray eyes, continually busy behind a 
pair of gold-bowed spectacles. It was a sunshiny 
afternoon in early spring, and quite a large gathering 
of the female members of the church and congrega- 
tion was present. The materials for the articles 
which the society was engaged in manufacturing had 
just been distributed by Mrs. Diver and her assistant, 
and the ladies were all comfortably seated around the 
spacious parlor, adjusting thimbles and knitting- 
needles, and preparing for the several kinds of work 
before them, when their attention was thus suddenly 
called to Brother Herbert. The second speaker was 
Miss Abigail Pitcher, a sister of Mrs. Diver, and the 
assistant directress of the society, a forsaken old maid, 
and the most notorious gossip in the community; 
but, nevertheless, she was an active and zealous 
member of the church. However, her relative had 
the start of her in communicating this titbit of news, 
and for that reason she seemed rather crest-fallen for 
the next five minutes. 

“Itseems tome that he ought to select some one 
in the church for a wife; at least a professor of re- 
ligion,” interposed Mrs. Benedict, after a brief pause. 

“Yes; and some one who is a little more agreeable 
and comely in manners and person,” added Abigail, 
who prided herself that she was tolerably good-look- 


ing; although a dozen years hai elapsed since any of 


the opposite sex had so far concurred in her unex- 
pressed opinions in regard to her personal attractions, 
as to make any decided advances towards her. 

“T am inclined to Sister Benedict's opinion,’ said 
Mrs. Overton, the most intelligent lady in the assem- 
bly, and an acknowledged pillar in the church, but 
unfortunately possessed of a very unhappy disposition 
to meddle with the affairs of others. ‘I think Brother 
Herbert ought to select some one of our own sisters 
fora companion. We have, in the church, not only 


several widows of about his own age, but a number of 


younger maiden ladies, from among whom, it seems 
to me, if he is not unduly fastidious, he might choose 
one to his liking;” and the speaker gave a darting 
glance towards the further corner of the room, where 
sat the Widow Cooper in modest grace, apparently 
unmoved by the remark, although it was intended to 
be knowingly significant; then she fixed her small 
black eyes fora moment on Abigail, who just then 
was very busy with her needlework ; for she imagined 
that every one present was doubtless thinking of her, 
and therefore she would endeavor to lead them to 
believe that she was not thinking of herself. Then 
Mrs. Overton’s vision swept around to another corner, 
where her own grown-up daughter and a half dozen 
other young ladies were talking so fast about their 
own aflairs that they were totally ignorant of the 
topic discussed by their elders. 

“IT think that if our departed sister had been con- 
sulted in regard to the matter before her death, she 
would, by all means, have expressed a desire that her 
husband should select a second wife from among the 
unmarried female members of this church,” and hav- 
ing said this, in a very deliberating tone, Mrs. Bene- 
dict dropped her work into her lap and looked around 
the room, as though she expected all the ladies to 
say “amen,” to her remark. “I think my inti- 
mate acquaintance with her will justify me in this 
opinion.” 

‘I don’t see how he came to select Sue Wilkins,” 
interposed Abigail; ‘* they say she is deaf’ as an adder, 
disagreeably odd, and that she likes to go to balls and 
parties a great deal better than she likes to attend 
church. A charming mother she would make for 
little Franky!” 

* But L have heard that Susan was very kind to 
Mrs. Herbert all through her illness; that she was 
almost her only nurse, and that Mrs. Herbert thought 
a great deal of her,” said the Widow Cooper, speaking 
for the first time. 

** Yes, probably she was,” responded Abigail, sar- 
castically; ‘she might have had a motive for so 
doing.” 








| 


“Christian charity does not allow ws to question her 
motives, so long as her deeds were good; God will 
attend to that,’”’ returned the widow, mildly. 

A slight blush was all the response Abigail made to 
this gentle rebuke. 

“T cannot think it is right for professed Christians 

to marry unconverted persons,” exclaimed Mrs. Bene- 
dict, coming up anew to the contest; ‘ Paul says, ‘be 
not unequally yoked together,’ and I know of no 
match that would be more unequal than one between 
our good Brother Herbert and Susan Wilkins.” 
- And so the discussion went on; tongues and needles 
flew in unison, and the ears of the two persons whose 
innocent conduct had excited so much talk must have 
itched continually during that afternoon, if there is 
any truth inthe old whim. But the reader must not 
infer that this gathering, and the sentiments uttered, 
were a fair representation of the persons and charac- 
ter of the Pleasant Street church-members. We have 
only introduced a few of the ambitious ones (perhaps 
**strong-minded” would be a better term), who flat- 
tered themselves that they not only took the lead 
among the sisters, but that they were, in fact, “the 
sisters.” Beside them, there was a large number (a 
majority) who might be styled the “ under-current,” 
and who were the quiet possessors of the true germ 
of Christianity. They prayed in their closets; they 
visited the poor and the afflicted; they ministered to 
the sick and suffering, and were always jealous of the 
honor of Christ’s kingdom. It is true, they rarely 
ever visited the sewing-society, and seldom spoke or 
prayed in public meetings; but, nevertheless, they 
carried with them an air of sincerity and devotedness 
that could not be questioned. To this class belonged 
the Widow Cooper. She was not forward to speak; 
but when duty demanded an expression of her opinion 
she was always ready to give it, courageously and 
truthfully. But these half-dozen active sisters, to 
whom we have specially called the reader’s attention, 
always seemed to feel that the success and welfare of 
the church depended mainly upon them. Ifa fair or 
tea-party was on the tapis, they always (usually self- 
appointed) composed the ‘ committee of arrange- 
ments.” If a revival were in progress, they were 
equally as industrious. They were present at all the 
meetings; exhorted, prayed and wept, with a zeal 
which led many to believe that they were the warmest 
Christians in the world. They were, in fact, mere 
lovers of excitement and novelty, and improved every 
opportunity to feed their insatiable appetites. One of 
their choice employments was to attend to the match- 
making in the congregation; and as Providence had 
suddenly made a widower in the church, they re- 
garded his peculiar situation as their capital or stock 
in trade, and so they seized upon him at once. If 
they could, by any means, so give direction to cireum- 
stances as to lead him to marry some one in the 
church, they could claim it as their work, and credit 
it all to the influence of religion. They would thus 
tickle their passion for something new, with a triumph 
that “‘ was of the earth, earthy,” and yet flatter them- 
selves that it savored of heaven because accomplished 
within the pale of the church. 

Charles Herbert had been a widower some gar 
months. He was now about twenty-eight years of 
age. His departed wife had left to his care a bright 
little boy of five summers. Mrs. Herbert had been 
an invalid for a long time, which had greatly endeared 
her to her husband and darling child. Her complaint 
—disease of the heart—having been liable to take her 
away at any moment, she had lived, for the last two 
years of her life, with the grave directly before her. 
She had often conversed with Franky about heaven; 
and he had heard and thought so much of it, and of 
the happiness his mother expected to tind there—in 
freedom from all sickness and pain—that he had 
gradually forgotten that its entrance was through the 
gate of death. As the invalid had been unable to 
superintend her domestic affairs for a long time, the 
little family gave up their house a year and a half 
before her death, and had ever since boarded with a 
kind widowed lady, whose only daughter was the 
Susan Wilkins referred to at the sewing-society. 

Susan had been almost constantly by Mrs. Herbert’s 
bedside, in her hours of prostration, and had proved 
herself an efficient nurse. Through the long months 
of her exhausting illness, this young girl of scarcely 
nineteen had endured her pettishness and impatience 
with a perseverance unusual to one of her years. 
But in her moments of cheerfulness, which accom- 
panied the occasional periods of freedom from pain, 
the sufferer did not fail to acknowledge Susan’s at- 
tention and kindness with words of gratitude and 
affection. 

As has been intimated, this young lady was not 
attractive in her personal appearance. On the con- 
trary, she was very plain; she had:a large mouth, 
with dull, pale blue eyes; hair which was an unlucky 
shade between flaxen and auburn; a stout, unsym- 
metrical figure, that had not a particle of poetry in 
its motions; and to this.;was added the infirmity of 
partial deafness, the result of a disease of her child- 
hood. But her kindness to his departed wife went 
far towards raising her in the esteem of Charles Her- 


bert, although he was what the ladies term a “ hand- | 


some young man,” and fully able to win a beautiful 
wife. 

By the time Mrs. Benedict had requested the ladies 
to lay aside their work and be seated at the tea-table, 


they all had agreed, with few exceptions (of course | 


the majority ruled), that Sisters Overton and Diver 
should wait on Brother Herbert, and endeavor tocon- 
vince him of his error in going out of the church to 
select a wife; and these “active members,” as a last 
resort to save a recreant brother, had consented to go. 
While discussing their hostess’s fragrant tea and warm 


biscuits, these benevolent ladies had arranged a plan 
and fixed upon a time for its execution. 

The sessions of the sewing-society were usually ex- 
tended into the evening, when such of the ladies as 
could not be present in the afternoon came in, to- 
gether with such of the male portion of the church 
and congregation as were disposed to do so. 

The tea-things had been removed, and the ladies 
had once more seated themselves to their tasks, when 
the pastor and Deacon Overton dropped in. Ere long 
came several other brethren, soon followed by a bevy 
of school-girls, full of frolic and good-humor. Once 
more the bell rang, and who should be announced but 
—Brother Herbert and Miss Wilkins. A slight 
murmur of surprise went round the apartment as 
they entered; and Abigail Pitcher, after a second 
glance, put her lips close to Mrs. Diver’s ear, and 
whispered: 

“Did you ever see the like?” 


II. 


On the very next evening, Mrs. Overton called for 
Mrs. Diver to accompany her on their missicn to 
Brother Herbert. The anxious ladies determined to 
take Time by the forelock; so they had fixed upon 
the earliest possible hour. They were obliged to go 
in the evening, for their brother being a laboring 
man, his time, during business hours, was spent in 
| his workshop. 
| “Good-evening, Mrs. Driver,” exclaimed the dea- 
| con’s wife, as that lady answered her knock in 
| person. 

“Why, good-evening, Mrs. Overton; you’re prompt; 
walk in. Lame! I haven’t but just this minute fin- 
ished the tea-things. Take a seat, and I will soon 
change my dress—excuse me for a moment;” and 
away the bustling lady flew, into the adjoining 
apartment. 

In a few minutes they were in the street, walking 
rapidly towards Brother Herbert’s lodgings. 

** What a lovely evening,” exclaimed Mrs. Diver. 

“Splendid! Heaven seems tosmile upon our work 
of love,” her companion added, with an attempt at a 
sigh. 

“Did you observe how very cool Mrs. Cooper was, 
last evening? Abigail took her remarks very much 
to heart,” continued Mrs. D. 

“To be sure I did. She seems to have forgotten 
how much the church has just done for her. Why, 
Abigail walked miles and miles, around the parish, 
begging for her, and then to have her speak up so 
pert—no wonder your sister felt hurt.” 

“ Besides, she is one of the sisters I had in my mind 
when I spoke; what a good wife she might make 
Brother Herbert, if she could only throw off that air 
of pertness and—and—false dignity—I don’t know 
what else to call it; but you know what I mean, 
Sister Overton.” 

“O, yes; but I think he ought to take Abigail; she 
is about his age (Mrs. Overton, as well as the majority 
of the sisters of the church, knew that she was at 
least ten years older), and is a zealous Christian; she 
would make a good housekeeper, and be a tender 
mother to his child.” 

‘Or if he cannot be suited with her, Sister Overton, 
he certainly ought to find a congenial companion in 
your eldest’ daughter. Then there is Lydia Bene- 
dict, and other proper persons which we might 
name.” 

“La me, yes—without going outside of the church,” 
the mother responded, with a smile of self-compla- 
cency at the very thought of getting Matilda Jane 
married off her hands. 

“But mankind are blind to their own interests, as 
well in temporal things as in spiritual; and the most 
that we can do is to pray, and leave the results with 
God. But here we are, at Mrs. Wilkins’s, and we 
must now keep up our courage and do our duty,” and 
Mra. Diver’s hand grasped the bell-handle firmly, and 
gave it an earnest pull. ~« 

Susan answered their summons; but she was not 
in the least surprised when they asked for Mr. Her- 
bert, for they always had been attentive sisters, and 
had called there frequently, both before and since 
his wife’s death. Had she known their errand, per- 
haps she would not have been quite so cordial. 

They found the widower at home, and were soon 
closeted with him in Mrs. Wilkins’s parlor. After a 
few preliminary remarks about the weather, followed 
by a hasty review of the state of spiritual things in 
the church, Mrs. Overton broke the ice by exclaiming: 

“Brother Herbert, we have called on a delicate 
errand this evening, but one nevertheless which con- 
cerns your own welfare as well as that of the church 
| of which we all are members.” 
| The widower gave her a look of half-astonishment, 
| half-anxiety, while his thoughts were very busy for 
| amoment. What had hedone? Itcould not be that 
| the church were going to discipline him, for he could 
| not think of anything in his recent conduct that 
| merited censure; besides, had such been the case, 
| he would have been visited by a committee of his own 
sex. But recovering himself, he quickly begged the 
| lady to proceed. 
| * Well, brother,” continued Mrs. O., “we all loved 
| your late wife” (a brief pause, and a feint with her 
handkerchief at an imaginary tear), ‘for she was a 
valuable and estimable sister. Her examples of 

patience and faithfulness we shall long remember. 
| But we now have reasons—excuse my plainness of 
| speech—to fear that her place in your domestic rela- 
| tions is to be filled by one who is totally unprepared 
| to fill her place in the church ; and under the authority 





| of our covenant, which admonishes us to‘ watch over | 


| steps into the street. 





one another,’ we have called to urge you to weigh 
well the matter before you come to a decision. When 
there are so many marriageable ladies in our church, 
it seems to us that faithfulness to your covenant, 
and the securing of a cong panion, would 
prompt you to a more appropriate choice than Susan 
Wilkins.” 

If Charles Herbert was astonished before, he was 
amazed now; but he quickly replied: 

« By what authority in our rules and regulations am 
I favored with this visit, and this calling in question 
of my individual affairs?” 

“0, keep calm, Brother Herbert, for we have your 
welfare at heart. Though we have no formal rule 
for the step we now take, we are prompted by those 
feelings which should ever lead the true Christian to 
faithfully warn and admonish his brother against 
everything which may prove a snare. We believe 
that it is the duty of professed Christians, so far as it 
is practicable, always to intermarry with those who 
are like-minded with themselves, and, if possible, to 
select their companions from their own fellowship,” 
and the deacon’s wife fixed her black eyes full upon 
the still agitated man. 

“Yes,” quickly added Mrs. Diver, speaking for the 
first time, ‘‘ you know it says, somewhere in the Bible, 
that ye must not be unequally yoked together.” 

“ Ladies—sisters,’”’ exclaimed Herbert, looking first 
at one and then at the other, ‘‘ you are, in my opinion, 
transcending your duty in this matter. It is some- 
thing over which the church claims no control. My 
covenant vows do not restrict me to marrying within 
the pale of the church. I believe Iam indebted for 
this visit, not to the precepts of our covenant particu- 
larly, but to the promptings of a few unhappy spirits, 
of which you are the leaders. I believe you are led 
to this step, not because you have any special interest 
in my welfare, but because you have mercenary ends 
in view, and I will be as frank with you as you have 
been with me. You, Mrs. Overton, have a daughter 
who has been marriageable tor several years, and you 
have a commendable desire to see her settled in life; 
and you, Mrs. Diver, have a maiden sister, who was 
in the market when I was a mere stripling, and you 
are anxious to surround her with all the available 
opportunities in your power. Besides, you are both 
interested for others, who are in want of—husbands, 
Now, it seems to me, that you have all put your heads 
together, and seized upon this bold, unchristian ex- 
pedient, hoping to induce me to change my mind, and 
make a selection for a wife more in keeping with 
your views. That is the light in which this affair 
presents itself to my mind, and I cannot see it other- 
wise.” 

“ Brother Herbert, is it the part of a Christian for 
you thus to sit there and impugn our motives?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Overton, in a tone of mingled disappoint- 
ment and rebuke. - 

“I beg your pardon—I said that is the light in which 
the matter presents itself to my mind,” explained the 
brother. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. O., as she arose, followed 
by her companion, “ we have warned you against that 
which all Christians should acknowledge to be a dan- 
gerous and subtle evil, and we can do no more.” 


“T am greatly obliged to you, my sisters, for all 
that you have said or done from pure motives; but I 
assure you, it will work no change in my mind. Iam 
not blind to my interests, temporal or spiritual, and I 
do not arrive at conclusions hastily. Although it is 
not due, even to you, at this stage of my affairs, to 
know my secrets, yet, to satisfy you that I am gov- 
erned by motives, the force of which all men will readi'y 
concede, I will tell you why L intend to marry Susan 
Wilkins. For the last year of Mrs. Herbert’s life, 
Susan was her faithful and only nurse. With un- 
wearied patience, she stood at her bedside, ever ready 
to do her slightest bidding. I must have been less 
than human if I were unmoved by such unusual kind- 
ness and sacrifice. But only the day before my wife 
breathed her last, she said to me—while we were 
alone—‘ Charles, I cannot remain with you muh 
longer. You are young, and will soon want some ore 
to fill my place, and be a mother to our darling boy, 
and I know of no one whom I would rather hear 
named than she who has been so kind to little Franky 
and myself. I know not what your feelings may be 
on the subject; but a prospective union between 
Susan Wilkius and yourself would receive my dying 
blessing.’” Herbert paused to brush away a falling 
tear, and continued: ‘So you see, my sisters, I take 
this step with the approbation of one who had truly 
tested her good qualities, and who was supposed 
naturally to possess some feelings of delicacy as to 
whom succeeded her in my affections.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Diver, “the only objection we 
bring against her is, that she is not a Christian; and 
we do not like to see professors united with non- 
professors.” 

“Another proof that you know but little about her,” 
quickly returned the brother. “At my wife’s bed- 
side, she was led to see the importance of religion, 
and she accordingly sought, and, I trust, has found, 
that Saviour whom we all profess to love. She will 
soon present herself as a candidate for church fellow- 
ship.” 

‘We have nothing more to say, Brother Herbert,” 
added Mrs. Overton, as the ladies passed down the 
“Tam heartily glad if she is a 
Christian, and I wish you both much joy in your 





ial cc 


' union.” 


“And so do I,” rejoined Mrs. Diver. 

A few weeks after the above interview, Susan was 
received into the church by the proper ordinances ; 
and in about two months more she became Mrs. 
Charles Herbert. 
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LILLIAN VERNON’S COM 


BY A. A. DAYTON 
CHAPTER 1. 
LILLIAN AND VERON! 


“No; you do not disturb me, Ver 

But the speaker did not move fr: 
which she half reclined, to greet 
The girl called Veronica glided soft! 
might almost have called it—across 
pet, and placed her arm caressingly 
form. 

“You have good news?” and het 
bent eagerly over a letter which het 

Lillian Vernon did not speak for a 
she clasped the hand that laid upon | 
was as if a bright morning dream, w! 
to aispel, had bound her with its mild 
| was a soft light in her gentle eyes, 
and tremulous, yet not of pain, part 
seemed to recall her once more from 
jes she had indulged; but still she di 
spoke with downeast eyes, and avy 
that Veronica knew the memory of | 
yet lingered. 

“T have a letter from Charles Her! 
ward. Ihave not heard from him i 
years since he sent me that little car 
It stands upon my dressing-table 
was leading an idle life then; and |! 
poor brother were filled with descrip’ 
fetes and beautiful women, and moo. 
he loved the beautiful! Harry an 
friends! And then Harry died; anc 
isso proud and cold, they never \ 
business; and at last Charles cease: 
in his hurried letters. He is con 
again.” 

Veronica did not answer. 


| more, 
* He is come, I should have said 


| here, in this very house, to-nigh: 
| kindly! I thought he had forgotte, 
just the same as ever. I wonder if « 
altered. He says he hopes to find 1. 
Iam a woman now, and he left me 
Veronica, he is so beautiful! Did 
be beautiful, Veronica?—to have t 
upon you confess that you were 60, 


| 
| 


She w: 


homage? Somehow, I could aln. 
myself this afternoon. Charles | 
lovely.” 


If Lillian’s eyes had been upraixe 
seen a shadow, dark and almost ma. 
the face that bent above her. 
and cold in her exterior, the compan 
of the heiress of Hollywood had oft 
heart the adverse fate that had d 
ternal attractions. Often, as she ! 
beautiful curls, of whose grace Li: 
scious, or arrayed the form, whore 
grace itself, a bitter, envious thou , 
better feelings of her nature, unti 
come to hate the gentle girl, who } 
her with all the earnestness of an & 
less nature. 

“ Fortune, beauty, love, all shov 
Veronica had murmured; “while ! 
must rest in obscurity, because a | 
has been denied me. 0, if I were | 
I would win men’s hearts! How 
knowledge the spell of my presenc 
before me, furgettul that my loveli 
dowry!” 

And then a mirror would reflec 
envy, and features harsh and cont 
Veronica! She remembered Char! 
she ever forget him? For in his rua 
taunted her with her dependence 
borne that—and of her plainness, « 
even then to hear, She could rec 
of that scene—his frank, manly } 
glance of defiance. 

| “So he was coming home, and n 

and win his old playfellow. He w: 

bert now, though Lillian had forg: 

ran Veronica’s thoughts. “And s. 

of all her father’s wealth, and 1, st 

must stand by and see the bridal p 

the jewels that she is now to wear 

could weep, and bless when my he 

It is sad to see a human heart g 

| guidance; but it was the festering 
| time, and Veronica was @ rare din 
| “ Nay, confess it,” she cried, p! 
looked down upon the letter, filles 





4 and glad anticipations ; * you 











Y ward, Lillian? Your brother's fi 
all. Well, you will be happy, tor 
such homage.” 

“| offer him homage! But yor 

“Nay; do you think I have bee 
while to the love-dream that 
There are orange-flowers in that 
ered, it is true—but Sir Charles g 
he sailed from England. There 
hair beneath the velvet cushion 
like some curls I have seen on 
perhaps you forget standing befor 
hung in your brother’s room, ere 
sighing as you turned away i 
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e another,’ we have called to urge you to weigh 
‘ll the matter before you come to a decision. When 
ereare so many marriageable ladies in our church, 
seems to us that faithfulness to your covenant, 





id the securing of a genial I » would 
rompt you to a more appropriate choice than Susan 
ilkins.”” 


If Charles Herbert was astonished before, he was 
mazed now; but he quickly replied: 
‘“‘ By what authority in our rules and regulations am 
| favored with this visit, and this calling in question 
my individual affairs?” 
‘O, keep calm, Brother Herbert, for we have your 
elfare at heart. Though we have no formal rule 
r the step we now take, we are prompted by those 
‘lings which should ever lead the true Christian to 
ithfully warn and admonish his brother against 
verything which may prove a snare. We believe 
at it is the duty of professed Christians, so far as it 
practicable, always to intermarry with those who 
e like-minded with themselves, and, if possible, to 
‘lect their companions from their own fellowship,” 
id the deacon’s wife fixed her black eyes full upon 
e still agitated man. 
“Yes,” quickly added Mrs. Diver, speaking for the 
st time, “‘ you know it says, somewhere in the Bible, 
ut ye must not be unequally yoked together.” 
‘ Ladies—sisters,” exclaimed Herbert, looking first 
one and then at the other, “you are, in my opinion, 
‘nscending your duty in this matter. It is some- 
ing over which the church claims no control. My 
‘venant vows do not restrict me to marrying within 
* pale of the church. I believe Iam indebted for 
is visit, not to the precepts of our covenant particu- 
‘ly, but to the promptings of a few unhappy spirits, 
which you are the leaders. I believe you are led 
this step, not because you have any special interest 
my welfare, but because you have mercenary ends 
view, and I will be as frank with you as you have 
‘n with me. You, Mrs. Overton, have a daughter 
0 has been marriageable for several years, and you 
ve acommendable desire to see her settled in life; 
1 you, Mrs. Diver, have a maiden sister, who was 
he market when I was a mere stripling, and you 
anxious to surround her with all the available 
portunities in your power. Besides, you are both 
rested for others, who are in want of—husbands. 
w, it seems to me, that you have all put your heads 
ether, and seized upon this bold, unchristian ex- 
lient, hoping to induce me to change my m ind, and 
ke a selection for a wife more in keeping with 
\r views. That is the light in which this affair 
ened itself to my mind, and I cannot see it other- 
e.” 
Brother Herbert, is it the part of a Christian for 
thus to sit there and impugn our motives?” ex- 
med Mrs. Overton, ina tone of mingled disappoint- 
at and rebuke. 
I beg your pardon—I said that is the light in which 
= presents itself to my mind,” explained the 
ther. 
Well,” exclaimed Mrs. O., as she arose, followed 
her companion, “we have warned you against that 
ich all Christians should acknowledge to be a dan- 
ous and subtle evil, and we can do no more.” 
I am greatly obliged to you, my sisters, for all 
t you have said or done from pure motives; but I 
ure you, it will work no change in my mind. Iam 
blind to my interests, temporal or spiritual, and I 
aot arrive at conclusions hastily. Although it is 
due, even to you, at this stage of my affairs, to 
'w mny secrets, yet, to satisfy you that I am gov- 
-d by motives, the force of which all men will readily 
wede, I will tell you why I intend to marry Susan 
kins. For the last year of Mrs. Herbert’s life, 
vn was her faithful and only nurse. With un- 
wied patience, she stood at her bedside, ever ready 
‘o her slightest bidding. I must have been less 
n human if I were unmoved by such unusual kind- 
‘and sacrifice. But only the day before my wife 
ithed her last, she said to me—while we were 
ne— Charles, I cannot remain with you muh 
yer. You are young, and will soon want some ore 
ll my place, and be a mother to our darling boy, 
(I know of no one whom I would rather hear 
aed than she who has been so kind to little Franky 
myself. I know not what your feelings may be 
the subject; but a prospective union between 
an Wilkins and yourself would receive my dying 
ssing.’” Herbert paused to brush away a falling 
‘r, and continued: “So you see, my sisters, I take 
step with the approbation of one who had truly 
‘ved her good qualities, and who was supposed 
urally to possess some feelings of delicacy as to 
m succeeded her in my affections.” 
But,” said Mrs. Diver, “the only objection we 
\g against her is, that she is not a Christian; and 
do not like to see professors united with non- 
fessors.”’ 
\nother proof that you know but little about her,” 
kly returned the brother. “At my wife’s bed- 
she was led to see the importance of religion, 
she accordingly sought, and, I trust, has found, 
Saviour whom we all profess to love. She will 
\ present herself as a candidate for church tellow- 
We have nothing more to say, Brother Herbert,” 
od Mrs. Overton, as the ladies passed down the 
's into the street. “Iam heartily glad if she isa 
—— and I wish yor both much joy in your 
nm. 
And so do I,” rejoined Mrs. Diver. 
few weeks after the above interview, Susan was 
ived into the church by the proper ordinances; 
in about two months more she became Mrs. 
vles Herbert. 
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LILLIAN VERNON’S COMPANION. 


BY A. A. DAYTON. 
CHAPTER I. 

LILLIAN AND VERONICA. 
‘, “No; you do not disturb me, Veronica; come in.” 
¢ : But the speaker did not move from the couch on 
which she half reclined, to greet the new-comer. 
The girl called Veronica glided softly—stealthily, you 
might almost have called it—across the gorgeous car- 
pet, and placed her arm caressingly about the lady’s 
form. 

You have good news?” and her keen gray eyes 
bent eagerly over a letter which her friend held. 


she clasped the hand that laid upon her shoulder. It 
was as if a bright morning dream, which she feared 


was a soft light in her gentle eyes, and a sigh, low 


seemed to recall her once more from whatever rever- 
ies she had indulged; but still she did not move, and | 
spoke with downceast eyes, and a voice so subdued 
that Veronica knew the memory of pleasant thoughts 
yet lingered. 

‘*T have a letter from Charles Herbert, my father’s 
ward. I have not heard from him in years—yes, it is 
years since he sent me that little casket from Venice. | 
It stands upon my dressing-table, Veronica. He 
was leading an idle life then; and his letters to my | 
poor brother were filled with descriptions of gorgeous 
fetes and beautiful women, and moonlight seas. How 


| 


again.” 


more. 


I am a woman now, and he left me a schoolgirl. O. 


myself this afternoon. 
lovely.” 

If Lillian’s eyes had been upraised, she would have 
seen a shadow, dark and almost malignant, pass over 
the face that bent above her. Ungraceful in person, 
and cold in her exterior, the companion and dependent 
of the heiress of Hollywood had often cursed in her 
heart the adverse fate that had denied her all ex- 
ternal attractions. Often, as she had wreathed the 
beautiful curls, of whose grace Lillian was uncon- 
scious, or arrayed the form, whose every motion was 
grace itself, a bitter, envious thought poisoned the 
better feelings of her nature, until she had almost 
come to hate the gentle girl, who loved and trusted | 
her with all the earnestness of an affectionate, guile- 
less nature. 

“Fortune, beauty, love, all showered upon her,” 
Veronica had murmured; ‘while I, born her equal, | 
must rest in obscurity, because a tithe of these gifts | 
has been denied me. O, if I were but beautiful, how 
I would win men’s hearts! How they should ac- 
knowledge the spell of my presence, and bow down 
before me, furgetiul that my loveliness was my only 
dowry!” 

And thena mirror would reflect a face pale with 
envy, and features harsh and contracted. Alas, for 


she ever forget him? For in his rude boyhood he had 
taunted her with her dependence—she could have 


of that scene—his frank, manly face, and her own 
glance of defiance. 

“So he was coming home, and no doubt would woo 
and win his old playfellow. He was Sir Charles Her- 
bert now, though Lillian had forgotten that.” Thus 
ran Veronica’s thoughts. ‘And she will be mistress 
of all her father’s wealth, and I, still in the shadow, 
must stand by and see the bridal pageant, and guard 
the jewels that she is now to wear, and smile when 1 
could weep, and bless when my heart curses!” 

It is sad to see a human heart given up tosuch evil 
guidance; but it was the festering thought of a life- 
time, and Veronica was a rare dissembler.” 

“‘ Nay, confess it,” she cried, playfully, as she still 
looked down upon the letter, filled with kindly words 





and glad anticipations; ‘you love your father’s 
ward, Lillian? Your brother’s friend—that is not 


| all. Well, you will be happy, for he could not refuse 
Ly such homage.” 
. ‘1 offer him homage! But you are jesting?” 


“Nay; do you think I have been blinded all this 

















while to the love-dream that filled your heart? 
| % There are orange-flowers in that little casket; with- 
ered, it is true—but Sir Charles gave them to you ere 








Lillian Vernon did not speak for amoment, though | 


to aispel, had bound her with its mild thrall. There 


and tremulous, yet not of pain, parted her lips. It 


he loved the beautiful! Harry and he were such 
friends! And then Harry died; and my father, who 
isso proud and cold, they never wrote except on 
business; and at last Charles ceased to speak of me 
in his hurried letters. He is coming to England 


Veronica did not answer. She waited as if to hear 


Veronica! She remembered Charles Herbert. Could | 
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No wonder that Lillian blushed, and withdrew her 
hand impatiently. 

“And your eyes will welcome him back again; and 
your lands may finish the conquest,” she half mur- 
mured, 

“There go, Veronica; my eyes shall never tell un- 
maidenly secrets. Did I not love you so well, I could 
chide you for speaking thus. I hear a bustle in the 
courtyard; I am not ready to receive my father's 
guests—you must do it for me. They have entered 
the drawing-room—” 

It needed not Lillian’s impatient entreaties, for 
Veronica’s heart beat fast with the wish to see Charles 
Herbert first, alone; and yet she complied as one who | 
confers a favor. Then Lillian sank back upon the 
couch once more, and seemed to forget what was re- ; 
quired of her. The rich fall of lace trembled to the | 
quick beatings of her heart, and her hands clasped 
the letter nervously. She listened eagerly to catch 
the sound of voices below; but there was nothing 
| save the trampling of the steeds in the courtyard, 


beneath her window. 


Ibeen unmaidenly? Have I given my love unsought? 
Have I cherished other than a sister’s love for 
Charles? I cannot tell—I do not know myself this 
afternoon. But I will be cold and formal. Yes, my 
father’s own child; and thus I will atone. Charles!’ 
The name was spoken with a lingering accent, as her 
reverie ceased; nor was the lady conscious how much 
that little word revealed. 


She rose, and stood before the mirror to adjust her | 


robe. She drew one sprig of starry white jasmine 
from a vase before her, to twine among her curls, 
and in another moment had glided down the old oak 
staircase, already dusky with evening shadows, and 
' stood before the object of her thoughts. She gave 
| her hand lightly to a tall, dark-browed stranger, so 
| different from the Charles of her memory, who bowed 
as haughtily as her father could have done, and led 
her to a seat. 

How coldly his formal inquiries fell upon her ear! 
the measured tone was an unfamiliar sound. Her 
heart that had fluttered so wildly, sank frozen in her 


“ tie is come, I should have said; and he will be breast. Poor Lillian! They had parted as brother 
here, in this very house, to-night. He wrote so | and sister part, with a kiss and a loving clasp! She 
kindly! Ithought he had forgotten me, but he is | would have shrunk from either, now, it is true; but 
just the same as ever. I wonder if he will think me the kind letter hid beneath her silken boddice had | 
altered. He says he hopes to find me the same; but | not prepared her for this unlooked-for cold The | 





; | weary moments passed heavily, and Veronica sup- 


Veronica, he is so beautiful! Did you ever wish to , ported the lagging conversation, in which neither of 
be beautiful, Veronica?—to have those who looked | the others seemed to take interest. For once, Lillian 
upon you confess that you were so, with involuntary | was glad to hear the firm, heavy tread of her father 
homage? Somehow, I could almost wish it for | sounding in the hall, and half sprang forward to 
Charles loves all that is | cet him; but a thought seemed to check her, and 


she paused at the entrance, more embarrassed than 
ever before. 

Mr. Vernon was, as Lillian had characterized him, 
stern and proud. There was strength in his compact 
figure and massive head. Masses of thick hair, now 


beginning to silver, were pushed back from his | 


square forehead; and his mouth had a resolute com- 
pression, that did not relax as he bid the young stran- 
ger welcome. There was little sociability added to 
the group by his entrance, and when, after a dull 
and formal evening, they separated, all felt the relief 


' of once more being alone. 


“Dull enough, and cold enough!” muttered Sir 


' Charles, as he stood by the open window of his own 


apartment, looking out upon the exquisite landscape 
before him. 
The moonlight shone clear upon the dark recesses 


of foliage that enclosed the beautiful+lawn, and in | 


soft, fantastic shadows lay on the velvet turf, quiver- 
ing with every breath of the summer wind. The 
dun deer slept peacefully in their sheltered coverts, 
and afar off the white cottages of the village were 
Visible. 
“No! no! nothing else is changed,” went on the 


not here to welcome me. There is the spire of the 
| village church, where he sleeps. It might be better 
| if I slept by his side. This bright dream of love that 


borne that—and of her plainness, of which she hated | I have cherished through all the long years of my 
even then to hear. She could recall every incident | Wanderings, has vanished. I awake, and find noth- 


| ing but withered flowers, where I expected to find 
| sweet and fresh blossoms. Poor Harry—I saw his 
| smile when Lillian sprang to meet her father. How 
| this chilled me. I had hoped tor a woman’s greeting ; 


| but perhaps I have been among the children of the | 


| bright South so long that I have forgotten English 

coldness. She might have one smile for her brother’s 
| old friend. That Veronica—she’s not altered. The 
same stealthy tread, that quick, upward glance, when 
| she thinks herself unobserved. She always came 
| between Lillian and myself in the old days; perhaps 
| this is why I have shunned her. How very, very 
| beautiful Lillian has grown; those soft, clustering 
'curls—the downcast eyes—the floating, sylph-like 
| motion—and yet so womanly withal! She is like the 
| hand I half worshipped in Florence—that soft Calo 


| Dolce that hung in the east window. I wish her | 
{manner and soul were more unlike her father’s. 


‘ She should have her mother’s spirit, with her moth- 
er’s eyes. Ah, well—this tiresome visit will soon be 
ended, and then I will lay down my dream, and 
forget all, under sunnier skies.” 





CHAPTER WU. 
LILLIAN AND CHARLES. 


AND so the days went on at Hollywood—Sir Charles 
coldly, serenely courteous, and Lillian as distant as 


and the murmur of the summer fountain that played | 
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shadow ever near them; for when business was over, 
Mr. Vernon was invisible, save at dinner, for the rest 
of the day. It was the settlement of a tedious law- 
suit, in which the estate of Sir Charles had been in- 
volved, which had called him to England. Perhaps 
his heart beat a little faster when he heard that Lil- 
lian was still unmarried, and had far exceeded her 


giclish loveliness. He may have had adream of turn- — 


ing from the gay, idle life in which he had passed so 
many years, and making his English home a para- 
dise, whose Eve had the sweet mouth and gentle 
ways of his old play-fellow. But that was passed 
now; and he fretted impatiently at the chain in 
which ** the law’s delay ” had bound him for many 
weeks at Hollywood. 

Now and then he would fancy Lillian less cold, and 
his own iciness gave way before it. Sometimes, when 
strolling side by side through the dim old paths they 
had loved so well in years gone by, they would speak 
| of those old days, and wish that they would return 
| again. 

Once they talked of Harry, and Sir Charles felt the 


hand that lay upon his arm tremble, and thought | 
“ Veronica spoke strangely,” thought she. ‘ Have | the old confidence might be again established. But 


just then they came suddenly upon Veronica, and 
both turned instinctively from the theme of their 
discourse. 
“ Nay, do not talk to me of Charles,” Lillian had 
said that night; ‘‘he has brought his fine Italian 
manners, and I like them not. My father must see 
| it, for he shuns him; and I— O, Veronica, he was 
| not so once!” 
And when the girl was gone, she took a slender 
| key from the chain which she always wore, and un- 
| locked the Venetian casket. It was empty, save 
those few faded flowers she had cherished. She took 
| them with an impatient gesture, as if she would have 


| trampled them under her feet; but a tear fell on | 
| them. Then they were pressed to her lipsan instant, | 


| and then returned to their hiding-place. 

| “No, no—I cannot destroy them now,’ she said. 
| “Harry stood near when he gave them to me; I will 
keep them for my brother’s sake.” 

| Sir Charles was already in the breakfast-room, as 
she entered the next morning. Could she be mis- 


| taken in thinking that he smiled more kindly, when | 


| he bade her “ good-morning?” Certain it was that 
he held her little prisoned hand a moment, and drew 
| her towards the open window. 

“How very beautiful that far-off winding road 
looks in this fresh morning light,” said he. “I was 
| just thinking how often we have cantered over it, 
| and wondering if the copses and the heath through 


| even had bolder thoughts, for I was wondering if 1 
| might not be permitted to accompany Miss Vernon in 
| her evening ride, and find myself if it were so.” 

It was hard to repress the joy that came gushing 
| to her heart at these words; but Lillian had strong 
| self-control, and she only bowed an assent. 
| “And Veronica?” he added, in a tone of inquiry. 
“Poor Veronica,” replied Lillian. ‘She will not 
leave her room to-day. She is ill, and has been so 


| for a week past, but would not confess it. I have | with tears, and turn to me beseechingly. Once more 
| noticed her burning hands and flushed cheek, and | I comforted the trembler, and lifted her to the sad- 
| now I will not consent to her rising, until good Doc- | dle. Once more I placed the reins in hands almost 


tor Linton has been consulted.” 


| A new light came into the eyes that bent over her | one of those little hands resting upon my shoulder. 
| as she spoke. It was plain Sir Charles was not anx- | 
| 


ious for the invalid’s recovery. 


How anxiously she watched a dark, portentous 
| cloud that rolled slowly from the west as dinner was 
| announced, 


| shower was at hand, as she ordered the horses. More | 


' than once during the interminable meal, she looked 


‘anxiously toward the window, to watch its progress. 


i thoughtlessness, and once looked almost angrily to- 
' wards her, as her trembling hand spilled the wine 
| she was raising to her lips. It was just as her ear 
| caught the first long, low muttering of the far-off 
| storm. It was sweeping down in all its wrath, when 
| Sir Charles was released from his attendance upon 
| Mr. Vernon, and joined her in the drawing-room. 
| There was no denying it now; the ride must be given 
| up—and gloomily enough they watched the horses 
| led away. 
But, after all, it was a very pleasant evening. 
| There was a sense of comfort when the rain beat 
| against the windows, when the heavily-draped cur- 
| tains excluded all but the voice of the storm; for the 
| fire, which the chilliness of the air made most grate- 
} ful, blazed cheerily upward. Sir Charles sat near his 
| fair hostess, and watched the colors that her skilful 
hands mingled in delicate embroidery over which she 
bent. They did not talk much, but the silence was 
not oppressive; and, as the evening came on, Lillian 
| sang the simple ballads he could so well remember, 


when she first commenced to mingle the rich notes of | 


her voice with the melody of the “ light guitar.” 
Lillian started at last, with a feeling of self-re- 
proach, that she had left Veronica alone so long; 
and then the formal separation was exchanged for 
the briefer ‘‘ good-night,” which may be male to say 
|;much. With all her remorseful pangs, Lillian did 
| not linger long at the bedside of the fretful invalid, 


and when in her own room, the little casket was held | 


| once more in her hands. 

She awoke the next morning, with that half- 
dreamy, yet undefined consciousness that some- 
thing pleasant had occurred, which all can ree- 
ognize; and when she remembered why she was 


into her room, she sprang from her couch, and com- 
menced a hurried toilet. 

Veronica’s fever had not abated; indeed, a sleep- 
less, restless night had quickened her already rapid 
pulse, and, though she moaned impatiently at the 
durance, she was obliged to give up all thought of 
breakfasting below. 

Lest something might again frustrate their project, 
Sir Charles petitioned a morning ride. How very 
beautiful Lillian was, as she came bounding down 
the stone steps, with a childlike, graceful move- 
ment, her habit gathered over her arm, to caress the 
noble steed that acknowledged the hand of his gentle 
mistress. 

Sir Charles could have kissed the dainty foot he 
held for aa instant in his hand, as she vaulted to the 
saddle; and in one moment more they were lost in 
the green vista that opened before them. They did 
not know from what a wild, strange gaze they were 
thus hidden; but the “evil eyes” were those of Ve- 
‘ ronica, whose lips trembled as she fell back once 

more upon her pillow. 





grance from the blooming hedges, and the rich clover 
ticlds by which they passed; a bird-song trilled 





The spell could not pursue them, that cloudless, | 
sun-bright morning. The air was loaded with fra- | 





through the copse before them, and far away the 
smoke-wreaths of the hamlet curled lazily upward. 
There was excitement to horse and rider, as on they 
swept, Lillian’s curls floating back with the dark 
plume that fell upon her shoulders, and her eyes 
sparkled with a clear, joyous light, Sir Charles had 
not seen in many aday. After a time their road lay 
through an old forest, where the sunlight and bird- 
song were softened; while, almost unconsciously, 
they reined their steeds, and side by side rode on 
more quietly. 


| which it wound are as leafy and green as ever. I | 


But she would not believe that a betrothed, the heir of Silverton.” 


| Her father chided her more than once for her | voluntarily as he spoke. 
soliloquy, ‘‘ except that Harry, my old play-fellow, is 


| first in her stately bearing. Veronica hovered like a , glad to see the cheerful sunshine come streaming | 


| “ What a time, in the grand old wood to tell 

| The love that with steady current welled 

| From his heart, that knew naught but love for her 
As they rode there, beneath the crowded fir!"" 


| ‘There was enchantment in the very atmosphere— 


in the solemn emerald light, in the soft shadows that 
| trembled across their pathway. Then they heard the 
murmur of a little brook, and Sir Charles dismount- 
| ed, while his steed bent to drink. It was a pleasant, 
| grassy glade, through which the brook sparkled, and 
| Lillian needed no second invitation to rest awhile in 
| its shade. But she gathered wild flowers—while Sir 
| Charles stood beside her only to crush them—and 
\ quite unconsciously dipped that pretty foot into the 
| stream before her. Imprudent Lillian! 
| At last she was again seated in the saddle, and she 
| gathered the reins through her slender hands. But 
Sir Charles did not seem disposed to yield them, and 
| stood leaning against a beech-tree, and looking up 
' into the fair face that bent over him. 
“Do you know what a happy dream I had,” le 
| said, at length, ‘‘as we sat on the bank together? 
| It was memory of days long vanished, when a blue- 

eyed fairy child first stood trembling with fear, at 
| mounting a steed like this. I saw those blue eyes fill 





| too tiny to grasp them, and led the steed ,along, with 


| “Who? Of whom do youspeak, Charles?” 
| The child is here no longer—of you, and of your 


| 


“‘My betrothed! You are dreaming now.” 
| “ Would that I could find ita dream. But I know 
full well who claims this hand ;” and he kissed it in- 


Lillian did not withdraw her hand; her curls hid 
| the sudden crimson of her cheek, as she bent for- 
ward, and whispered: 

“T see it all now—she lied to you!” 

“And you are not to be his bride?” 
| “Never! I would die first!” 

“Dear Lillian!” and his arm encircled her as of old. 

Her head bent still lower; her heart beat very fast 
| with mingled emotions of excitement and happiness. 
| The birds heard strange tales that day in Holly- 


7 
Then there was a sweet voice called me ‘ Dear 
| Charlie!’ and I forgot for a moment that I could not 
“Poor Veronica!” Lillian said to herself a hundred | take the child in my arms, as I then held her—that H 
| times that morning; and yet she seemed to feel her | she was a woman now, and the pledged wife of an- 
| absence a relief—she knew not how or wherefore. | other. Dear Lillian, forgive me if I envy him.” 
: 


wood Forest; and they might have whispered that a 
| bride was won beneath its shadows. But they could 
| not tell the angry malice of one burning heart, when 
| its treachery was discovered, and Veronica found, 
with all her lying tales and covert sneers, she could 
not separate Lillian from her betrothed. It was in- 
deed she who had placed the barrier between them at 
their meeting, when Charles came, hoping to win the 
sister of his friend. And Lillian’s father? For once 
his sternness vanished, when he clasped Sir Charles 
in his arms, and called him ‘ son,”—the dearest wish 
of his proud heart fulfilled. And in due time bridal 
| chimes were rung, though Veronica was not there to 
| hear them; for her evil presence no longer darkened 


—_ 








| the hearth of Hollywood. , 
| +_—— > 
NAUTICAL WAIFS. 5 

| A lacing of the ship that went in stays. BY) 
A crown from a royal mast-head. a 

| Aslab from an Indiaman’s log. Ae 
A strand from the equinoctial line. Pe 
The hoof of a bounding billow. eS) 
A puff from a windlass. oe 
A lock of hair from a capstan-head. je @ 
A drove of pigs from the royal yard. | N , 
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| he sailed from England. There is a curl of brown | 
| hair beneath the velvet cushion; it is marvellously 
pl like some curls 1 have seen on his forehead. And | 
perhaps you forget standing before the picture that 
i hung in your brother’s room, ere it was closed, and 
sighing as you turned away?” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

General Grant has moved a portion of his army, 
extended his left, a flank movement that met with 
considerable opposition on the part of the enemy, who 
massed his forces near Hatcher’s Run and Dabney’s 
Mills, resorted to his old trick of concentrating his 
troops, and thus fell upon our men like a whir)wind, 
drove them back, and at one time threatened to cut 
off an entire corps; but order was restored through 
the valor of our soldiers, and the rebels paid dearly 
for their temerity in thus attacking them. At last 
accounts, our troops were entrenched and held their 
own. Another link in the chain that is to ultimately 
surround Petersburg and Richmond has been taken 
in. The rebels must kick over the traces before long, 
and when they do, a peaceable evacuation will take 
place, or a battle that will send many a poor fellow to 
his long home.——It is reported that General Thomas 
has started on a gigantic raid, something bigger than 
was ever known in this country, and we have had 
some pretty large ones during the past four years. 
He will command 40,000 horsemen, and is expected to 
pass over a large extent of country, and even pay a 
visit to Hood’s late army which now numbers only 
16,000 disaffected men, with but little love for Con- 
federate service.——San Francisco has experienced a 
great fire. The loss is estimated at $200,000.—No 
more petroleum is to be stored within the limits of 
Philadelphia. The recent terrible disaster in that 
city has opened the eyes of the people to the danger 
of having thousands of barrels of oil in the neighbor- 
hood of dwelling houses.——A_ great sensation has 
been experienced in Washington, a city of sensation- 
ists. First a colored lawyer was admitted to the 
United States Supreme Court, and now we have news 
that acolored preacher delivered a sermon in the 
capitol building one Sunday evening. Both events 
occurred for the first time, and there is some gnashing 
of teeth at such liberty of opinion and complexion. 
—So far, eleven States have sanctioned the Consti- 
tutional amendment, viz., Illinois, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Missouri, Maine and Indi- 
ana. These States are named in the order in which 
they ratified the most important act that Congress 
ever passed. Illinois and Maryland endorsed the 
ratification the same day, Delaware refuses to have 
anything to do with the subject, although urged by 
its governor to take a jump forward. The little State 
has only 800 slaves, and they are nearly valueless. 
Kentucky will join the circle after a while. Don’t 
hurry her.—Washington is full of speculations re- 
garding the Cabinet, and all sorts of changes are pro- 
posed; but as Mr. Lincoln keeps his counsel and 
don’t ask the advice of reporters, we suppose that no 
one knows what he intends to do.—The Richmond 
editors are firing the heart of the Confederacy, but as 
whiskey is nearly $100 per gallon, the editors must 
find it hard work to write such lies as they do com- 
mit to paper with only a quartor so of corn juice per 
day. The allowance issmall for men of such gigantic 
minds, bent on killing off every one excepting them- 
selves. Poor devils. How they must wish for peace 
and large corn crops, and brisk distilling, and cheap 
bread and whiskey, especially the latter—As our 
Canadian neighbors seem determined to be amiable, 
it is thought that the passport system will soon be 
abolished. It is better for both countries to be on 
good terms.—The rebel senate has refused to put 
slaves in the army, thus disagreeing with the house. 
We like the conclusion to which they have come, for 
it will create dissensions, and thus widen the breach 
that already exists between those who are for the 
measure and those who are against it.——Once more 
we have reports that Richmond, Petersburg, Charles- 


ton, and Mobile are being evacuated. We have a | 
faint impression that we have heard of such rumors | 


once or twice before; so we advise our readers not to 
put their trust in such tidings. We suppose that 
Charleston will fail, and that Mobile will follow suit; 


but the other places will not be cleaned out just at | 
present.—Colonel Baker, the government detective, | 
is stirring up the New York bounty jumpers, brokers, | 
thieves and others who have made money by recruit- 


ing men. Some of these people have acquired 
$100,000 by enlisting soldiers, and then aiding them 


to desert. New York papers will now let Massachu- | 





setts and her Dutchmen (whodo not desert) alone for 
a while.——Foote, the rebel congressman, has gone to 
Europe.—There is a disagreement in Congress about 
the paper duty, and a prospect that nothing will be 


| done.——Gold has varied but little during the week, 
| in spite of speculators and their efforts to keep it up. 


——tThe new United States Loan is selling rapidly, 
and the people are buying it for investment. 





FLESH IN VEGETABLES. 

All vegetables, especially those eaten by animals, 
contain a certain portion of flesh; for instance, in 
every hundred parts of wheaten flour there are ten 
parts of flesh; in a hundred of Indian corn meal there 
are twelve parts of flesh; and in a hundred of Scotch 
oat-meal there are eighteen of flesh. Now, when 
vegetable food is eaten it is to its fleshy constituents 
alone that we are indebted for restoring to the body 
what it has lost by muscular exertion. “All flesh is 
grass,’ says the inspired writer, and science proves 
that this assertion will bear a literal interpretation. 
No animal has the power to create from its food the 
flesh to form its own body; all the stomach can do is 
to dissolve the solid food that is put into it; by-and- 
by the fleshy portion of the food enters the blood and 
becomes part of the animal that has eaten it. The 
starch and sugar of the vegetables are either con- 
sumed—burned—for the production of warmth, or 
they are converted into fat and laid up in store as 
future fuod when required. Grass consists of certain 
fleshy constituents, starch and woody fibre. If a 
cow, arrived at maturity, eats grass, nearly, or the 
whoie of its food, can be traced to the production of 
milk; the starch of the grass goes to form fat—butter 
—and the flesh appears as casein, or cheese. When 
a sheep eats grass, the flesh of grass is but slightly 
modified to produce mutton, while the starch is con- 
verted into fat—suet. When a man eats mutton or 
beet he is merely appropriating to his own body the 
fleshy portion of the grass, so perseveringly collected 
by the sheep er oxen. The human stomach, like that 
of a sheep or ox, has no power to create flesh; all 
that it can do is to build up its own form with the 
material at hand. Iron is offered to a workman, and 
he builds aship, makes a watch-spring, or a mariner’s 
compass, according to his wants, but although he 
alters the form and texture of the material under his 
hand, yet its composition remains the same. So as 
regards flesh, although there be one “ flesh of men, 
another of beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds,” yet their ultimate composition is the same, all 
of which can be traced to the grass of the field or a 
similar source. Flesh, then, is derived from vegeta- 
bles, and not from animals; the latter being merely 
the collectors of it. And, as though the plant knew 
that some future destiny waited the flesh which 
it makes, it will not use a particle of it to construct 
a leaf, a tendril or a flower, but lays it all up in the 
seed. 





(From “ Real and Ideal.’*} 
THE EXPLORER. 


BY J. W. MONTCLAIR. 


Forever onward! rest forbodes decay ; 

1 breathe to live, I live for earthly sway ! 

My spirit longs, my every sense devours 

The scenes that glide away with time's swift hours. 


Forever onward! why should distance hide 
The land, the ocean—both expanding wide 
Toward the polar waste and torrid zone, 
Where flame the skies, or verdure is unknown. 


I tramp the main, and I invade the sea; 

A ruler'’s stride o'er earth was given me. 
Thy term brief, hurried life I dedicate 

To search the records of man's huge estate. 


When youth no more in living embers glows, 
When staff, or crutch, at length ordain repose, 
Then may I tell of nobler trophies won 

Than thou hast gathered, vain Napoleon! 





A PHILADELPHIA STORY. 

A very singular case is that ofa soldier in a hospital 
in Philadelphia, who, it is said, has not slept a mo- 
ment for over fourteen years. He says that sleep 
forsook him in the summer of 1850, and he has never 
felt even drowsy since that time. He has been two 
years in our army, holding the position of orderly 
sergeant, and has seen hard service, and taken part 
in several raids, without affecting his remarkable 
wakefulness. On one occasion a number of scientific 
gentlemen investigated his case, and watched him 
constantly for forty-two days and nights, without de- 
tecting a single doze or discovering the cause of the 
phenomenon. The man goes to bed when fatigued, 
simply for physical rest. He has been ill with rheu- 
matism, but is now nearly recovered. It will be ob- 
served that this story comes from Philadelphia. 





Mrs. LIncoun’s DrEss.—The reporters say that at 
the last White House levee the President was in his 
most cheerful mood, and there was about Mrs. Lii- 
coln in the Blue Room a galaxy of beauty, pleasantly 
receiving the attentions of the admiring throng that 


swept past toward the East Room. Mrs. Lincoln wore | 


a superb lilac colored silk, and many of her lady 
friends displayed rich and tasteful toilets upon the 
occasion. 





TNquiry.—The man who tied a knot ina cord of 
wood wishes to know if you ever heard a hay-cock 
crow. 


| NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


| The following choice original stories and poems will | 


be published in our next number: 

“THE MASTER OF WINTERSLOW,” by Amanda M. 
Hale. 

“THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER,” by Mrs. L. S. 
Goodwin. 

‘ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ DINING WITH A LUNATIC,” by W. O. Eaton. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THE TICKET OF LEAVE MAN: or, TRY HIM 
AGAIN,” by the author of “ Out of the Way.” 

“ FROM THE SEA,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

“ LITTLE ZOE,” by Miriam Alien. 

“ MARRYING FOR WEALTH,” by C. A. Smith. 

*OuR Youna Fouks’ CLus,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled for the FLAG, 
by George H. Seymour. 

“ SONNET—THE Sun,” by Wm. Adrian Huntley. 

“OuT OF THE SHADOWS,” by Emma Mortimer 
Babson. 

“ SILENT SPEECH,” by H. L. Abbey. 

“ THE NEW ERA,” by Edward P. Nowell. 

“YESTERDAY, To-DAY AND To-MorRow,” by 
Lucille Howard. 

“IN THE GARRET,” by Mrs. L. M. Alcott. 


A DAZZLING TOILET. 

A Paris correspondent, in speaking of a recent ball 
given by the emperor, describes the costume of the 
empress in the following glowing terms: 

“* Ladies, who had donned their freshest costumes 
for the occasion, were able to show them off and be 
admired, and consequently ‘ pleased with themselves, 
with all the world were pleased !’—no slight adjunct, 
let me assure you, to the success of a pretty face or a 
pretty dress. But the admired of all beholders, the 
dazzling queen of the night, was the imperial hostess 
herself, whose toilet and brilliant appearance has 
been the theme of conversation ever since. A lady 
friend who was presented that evening assured me 
that after gazing at her for a few minntes, the eye 
became absolutely without vision, and the chande- 
liers and lights seemed suddenly to have become dim, 
so powerful was the effect of the mass of diamonds 
and gems with which the empress’s dress was covered. 

“This unique costume, then, I will attempt to de- 
scribe, for the amusement of your fair readers. It 
was composed of a light gauzy tissue of mais color, 
worn over a satin skirt of the same color, the thin 
material being disposed at the lower part of the skirt 
in vapory folds, giving a cloud-like appearance to the 
whole, and among which were placed here and there 
variegated tulips of various shades, without leaves. 
The body of satin and gauze was terminated by a 
bertha, entirely posed of di is, forming a 
brilliant fringe, amidst which hung suspended emer- 
‘ald drops of great beauty. A necklace to correspond 
encircled the neck, the effect being carried on above 
by a magnificent tiara of emeralds and diamonds, 
placed in the front of the bead, while st: of 








| A GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


This game may be played either by boys or girls— 
or by a mixed party of both. The players take their 


seats, and one declares that he has thought of an 


article or subject. An umpire is made acquainted 
with the subject thought of, and it is his (or her) duty 


| to see that the questions are properly asked and 


answered. Twenty questions and three guesses are 
allowed, each player asking a question in turn, or 
one player only taking the office of questioner. We 
give samples of questions and answers. The first 
player having announced that he has thought of an 
article, the questioner begins: 

Does it belong to the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom ?—It is of vegetable material. 

Is it good for food ?—No. 

Is it manufactured ?—It was. 

Then it does not now exist ?—No. 

Does it belong to ancient or modern times?—An- 
cient. 

Does it belong toa thing or to a class?—To one 
particular thing. 

Was it useful or ornamental ?—Useful. 

Hard or soft?—Hard. 

Was it made to wear?—No. 

Was it stationary ?—No. 

Was it used as a conveyance ?—Yes. 

By air, earth, or water ?—Water. 

Was it employed for a special purpose ?—Yes. 

Then was it Noah’s ark?—It was; and you have 
guessed it in fourteen questions. 

Then the next player thinks of a subject, and the 
questions are asked as before: 

Does it belong to the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom ?—To all three. 

Is it used for food?—No. 

Is it in its natural or prepared state?—In its pre- 
pared state. 

Does it go through many processes before it is 
fitted for use?—Yes. 

Is it useful or ornamental ?—Both. 

Is it used in this country ?—Yes. 

Where are its original materials found?—In all 
parts of the world. 

Is it cotton, or paper, or silk, or parchment?—All 
those are employed in making it. 

Is it one particular thing, or does it belong toa 
class?—To a class. 

Do they vary in size?—Yes. 

Does one consist of many parts?—Yes. 

Do they want sewing?—Yes. 

Have they covers ?—Sometimes. 

Then it is a book?—You are right; and you have 
guessed it in fourteen questions. 

Forfeits may be added to this game, each successful 
guesser claiming one from the thinker, and all ques- 
tioners paying a forfeit fur each unsuccessful guess. 

RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN.—President 
Lincoln’s re-election, as officially completed, is by the 
largest electoral majority which any president has 
received since the second term of James Monroe, 
who received 226 to 1; one of the electoral votes of 
New Hampshire being cast for John Quincy Adams. 








diamonds fell among the curls at the back. But the 
most novel and dazzling portion of the toilet consist- 
ed ina girdle of the same precious gems, not worn 
close to the waist, but hanging slightly below it, over 
the tunic, something in the same style as we may 
have seen in pictures of rich costumes of the middle 
ages, or in those of noble Venetian dames. No words 
can give an idea of the brilliancy and effect of this 
arrangement, and of the dazzling tout ensemble of 
the empress’s appearance, as she moved like a bright 
meteor through the rooms, bowing graciously, and, as 
is her wont, having a sweet smile and word for every 
one. That she left every one else, however fair, in 
the shade is in this instance no figure of speech, but 
the strict actuality.” 





A SINGULAR WILL.—A wealthy Dane, who lately 
committed suicide at Copenhagen, has bequeathed a 
large sum of money for the erection of a musical 
conservatory; and one of his countrymen has left 
three hundred rix dollars to a certain parish, on the 
condition that the principal, interest, and compound 
| interest be lett untouched for three hundred years, 
| the acermulated amount to become the property of 
| said parish. The eccentric testator was a journeyman 
shoemaker, so that his views extended far beyond his 
last—end! The money would amount in three hun- 
| dred years to over 850,000,000 rix dollars. 











STRANGE OCCURRENCE.—Recently, a youth was 
| bound apprentice to a respectable firm; but having 
| formerly been a pupil of the Brothers Davenport, it 
| was not long before he liberated himself. We believe 
| he is a native of Notts. 





| CosMOPOLITAN.—Illinois is getting to be a cosmo- 
| politan State. The governor’s message is to be printed 
| for distribution as follows: English, 50,000 copies; 
| German, 20,000! Swedish, 1000; Norwegian, 1000; 
| Danish, 500; French, 500. 





AN INDUCEMENT.—The city of Chicago, through 
| the Common Council, has made a magnificent offer 
| to the State of Hlinois for the removal of the capital 


to that city. It offers a site and half a million of dol- | 


| lars for the erection of the edifice. 
| —- 

COMFORT FOR THE CALUMNIATED.—The fairest 
| complexions get freckled the soonest. 








Washington, it will be remembered, was each time 
unanimously elected. Thomas Jefferson, on his re- 
election in 1805, received 162 electoral votes to 14 
against him. 





Fancy CostuMEs.—At a recent fancy dress ball in 
Philadelphia, among the most conspicuous person- 
ages were certain well-known brokers, their bodies 
encased in barrels, with holes in the side for their 
arms, decorated with the names of prominent petro- 
leum companies, and surmounted by a derrick. This 
was certainly ingenious as an advertising device, but 
must have been an inconvenient dancing costume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG oF our Unron take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Fournat 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and tha., too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. Ali articles are prepared expressly for 
the Frac, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to ve found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIoGRArg!Y, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING YaRIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HoME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CounTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issue a NovELETTE which 
will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The rcader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
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Twocopiesoneyear - - - - -« - 7.0 
Four ra hese Cir moies 
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And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DoLLAR MoNTH- 
Ly will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NoveEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WINTER SUNSET SCENB. 


BY EDWARD PF. NOWELL, 


The dise of day in roseate robes descends, 
Enkindling ermine plains, 

And where the elm its hoary figure bends, 
Limning quaint fairy fanes. 

The city's western windows are aglow, 
Like fusing furnaces; 

Methinks the frost-sprites, deftly working, 
Our morn-gilt imageries! 


Receding from the snow-embargoed vales, 
Sol abdicates his throne; 

Yet longing still to rule, yon mountain hails 
His sway—his subject lone, 

Now drops athwart the dusky forest-fringe 
A gauzy veil bedight, 

Disclosing through its semi-lucent tinge 
The vanguard of the night. 


Beyond the darkling forest-monarch's seat, 
Far in the firmament, 

A palace rears upon a sapphire street, 
Of rainbow colors blent. 


A tragic scene the wondering vision claims 
The palace all afire, 

Consumes in garish, star-suffusing flames— 
Proud Phebus’ funeral pyre! 
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The “Cichet-of Keabe Mai. 


—OR,— 


TRY HIM AGAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OUT OF THE WAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
LIBERTY. 


THE night express train, rattling on its way 
the North towards the great metropolis, stop)» 
York. Among intending travellers more or less » 
ly pacing the platform in expectation of its air. 
was one who seemed especially impatient of «\ 
a tall, stoutly-built young fellow, about two 
twenty, well-looking, dressed in mourning, 
crape around his hat. Striding up and dow, 
stopped a busy porter every now and then, wit 
inquiry as to whether the train wasn’t much 1. 
time; then flung off with a whistle to resum, 
march. 

“You seem in a hurry, sir,” remarked a pass 
who had been keenly eyeing the impatient one 

A fair-skinned man, about the middle heigh 
with light eyes, the nose of a hawk, and an eno: 
reddish beard and whiskers. There was a lu. 
crafty expression about his gaze, which struc. 
with distrust at first, but was lost sight of a. 
little, banished by a certain kind of off-hand } 
ness in his manner. A superficial observer 
shame to himself for judging by first imprer 
and was thus thrown off his guard. 

“Eh, lad, an’ a’ve cause, too,” was the 
“What time will we get to Lunnun, think ye?’ 

“Towards morning, no doubt. We on); 
thrice upon the journey, I believe.” 

“Eh, an’ that’s thrice too many, I’m thinki::. 

“Then you must be impatient to get t 
journey’s end,” quoth the passenger. 

“Tam, lad. Didn't a just tell ‘ee so? Bui 
she comes.” 

As he spoke, the train dashed into the statio: 
ashriek, and the platform became a Babel. © 
rushed along, shouting, “ Now, then, tak: 
seats!—take your seats!”—‘ Any more going 
“Second class, this way!” “By y'r leave, 
leave!” Shrill voices, whose owners had 
swept from their protectors’ arms in the scr 
gave vent to exclamations of dismay. Male 
anathematized the train, the railway compa) 
management, the shiftlessness of womank!: 
general, and of the specimens they were seek 
particular. Forman ix at best a selfish animal 
to fix blame on any shoulders save his own. 

Thoughout the bustle and confusion, the tr 
whom the young countryman had addresse: 
his man steadily in view. He followed him 
clove his way through the press along the pi 
to the end of the train, to see his luggage—ot 
he had a quantity—carefully housed; his hay 
gaze marked the carriage in which the broad! 
figure presently disappeared. Winding hi- 
dexterously through the crowd, the traveller « 
the same door, found the compartment nearly 
and took his seat opposite the man he sought. 

It was not until the train had moved out 
station, and was again fairly on its way, t) 
countryman drew in his head from the winde 
gazed ‘round upon his companions. His 
once caught the look of the traveller. The 
smiled. 

«We seem destined to be companions, sir,” 
served, with an insinuating leer. 

“ For t’-night, at ony rate,” replied the Yor 
man. 

“And I hope afterwards. Who knows? 
make acquaintance in odd ways in this work 
journey together may, perhaps, cement a 
ship.” 

“Maybe you're roight. Can tell ’ee Va 1 

know a chap as could put me up to a thing o7 
town.” 
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A WINTER SUNSET SCENE. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 


The disc of day in roseate robes descends, 
Enkindling ermine plains, 

And where the elm its hoary figure bends, 
Limning quaint fairy fanes. 


The city’s western windows are aglow, 
Like fusing furnaces; 

Methinks the frost-sprites, deftly working, show 
Our morn-gilt imageries ! 


Receding from the snow-cmbargoed vales, 
Sol abdicates his throne; 

Yet longing still to rule, yon mountain hails 
His sway—his subject lone. 


Now drops athwart the dusky forest-fringe 
A gauzy veil bedight, 

Disclosing through its semi-lucent tinge 
The vanguard of the night. 


Beyond the darkling forest-monarch's seat, 
Far in the firmament, 

A palace rears upon a sapphire street, 
Of rainbow colors blent. 


A tragic scene the wondering vision claims: 
The palace all afire, 

Consumes in garish, star-suffusing flames— 
Proud Phebus’ funeral pyre! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OUT OF THE WAY.” 


CHAPTER I. 








LIBERTY. 


THE night express train, rattling on its way from 
the North towards the great metropolis, stopped at 
York. Among intending travellers more or less slow- 
ly pacing the platform in expectation of its arrival, 
was one who seemed especially impatient of delay— 
a tall, stoutly-built young fellow, about two-and- 
twenty, well-looking, dressed in mourning, with a 
crape around his hat. Striding up and down, he 
stopped a busy porter every now and then, with the 
inquiry as to whether the train wasn’t much behind 
time; then flung off with a whistle to resume his 
march. 

“You seem in a hurry, sir,” remarked a passenger, 
who had been keenly eyeing the impatient one. 

A fair-skinned man, about the middle height, this, 
with light eyes, the nose of a hawk, and an enormous 
reddish beard and whiskers. There was a lurking, 
crafty expression about his gaze, which struck you 
with distrust at first, but was lost sight of after a 
little, banished by a certain kind of off-hand _hearti- 
ness in his manner. A superficial observer took 
shame to himself for judging by first impressions, 
and was thus thrown off his guard. 

“Eh, lad, an’ a’ve cause, too,” was the reply. 
“What time will we get to Lunnun, think ye?” 

“Towards morning, no doubt. We only stop 
thrice upon the journey, I believe.” 

“Eh, an’ that’s thrice too many, I’m thinking.” 

“Then you must be impatient to get to your 
journey’s end,” quoth the passenger. 

“Tam, lad. Didn’t a just tell ’ee so? But here 
she comes.” 

As he spoke, the train dashed into the station with 
a shriek, and the platform became a Babel. Officials 
rushed along, shouting, ‘Now, then, take your 
seats!—take your seats!”—‘‘ Any more going on?” 
“Second class, this way!” “By y’r leave, by y’r 
leave!” Shrill voices, whose owners had been 
swept from their protectors’ arms in the scramble, 
gave vent to exclamations of dismay. Male organs 
anathematized the train, the railway company, the 
management, the shift] of w kind in 
general, and of the specimens they were seeking in 
particular. For man is at best a selfish animal, prone 
to fix blame on any shoulders save his own. 

Thoughout the bustle and confusion, the traveller 
whom the young countryman had addressed kept 
his man steadily in view. He followed him as he 
clove his way through the press along the platform 
to the end of the train, to see his luggage—of which 
he had a quantity—carefully housed; his hawk-like 
gaze marked the carriage in which the broadly-built 
figure presently disappeared. Winding his way 
dexterously through the crowd, the traveller entered 
the same door, found the compartment nearly empty, 
and took his seat opposite the man he sought. 

It was not until the train had moved out of the 





countryman drew in his head from the window, and 
gazed round upon his companions. 
once caught the look of the traveller. The latter 
smiled. 

«We seem destined to be companions, sir,’ he ob- 
served, with an insinuating leer. 

“ For t’-night, at ony rate,” replied the Yorkshire- 
man. 

“And I hope afterwards. Who knows? People 
make acquaintance in odd ways in this world. Our 
journey together may, perhaps, cement a friend- 
ship.” 

“Maybe you're roight. Can tell ’ee I’d loike to 
know a chap as could put me up to a thing or two in 
town.” 








station, and was again fairly on its way, that the | 


His eye at | 





“Allow me to offer my services. 


I’ve had some | hand upon the shoulder of an elderly man with gray 


experience, and should be glad to give you any | whiskers, who sat reading by the fire. Blue spec- 


assistance. My name is Supple, sir—Jack Supple. 


tacles sat a-straddle on a hooked nose, which spoke 


Plain Jack to my friends, among whom I shall be | unmistakably of Hebrew origin. The stranger start- | 


happy to reckon you.” 

“Would ye, now? Well, that’s koind. 
honds, mun. Gie’s your fist. That’s hearty. My 
name’s Malton—Dick Malton. Just come into my 
fortun,’ Lam, an’ going up to Lunnun to see a little 
life. 
Lunnun’s the place for me!” 

“And a very spirited determination, too. aes 
you great credit, Mr. Malton!” cried Supple, gn- 
thusiastically. ‘Sir, I’m proud to know you; after 
that, we must be friends!” 

He seized the Yorkshireman’s hand again, and 
wrung it heartily. Malton responded with a sturdy 
gripe that made him wince, and drew forth an oath. 

“By —!” hecried. ‘You country fellows show 
good will with such tremendous energy, there’s no 
resisting you.” 

‘*Ne’er mind, lad,” answered Dick. “If we’ve 
hard grips, we’ve warm hearts. I hate a chap that 
drops a couple o’ fingers into yer hond, as if he 
feared to soil ’em, an’ gives you a little dainty bit of a 
squeeze that wouldn’t harm a fly. Gi’e me a fellow 
who grips you as if he loved ye. Shake honds ag’in. 
Brayvo! ye’re improving under my tuition.” 

“ When we get to town I’ll take you under mine, 
if you like,” responded Supple, with a grin. ‘“ Were 
you ever up before?” 

“Never, lad; ne’er. It’s always been my darling 
wish to get away an’ see the world; but circum- 
starnces have somehow stepped in and said, ‘No, 
you don’t!’ Ye see, I was left an orphan when a 
babby, an’ browt up by an uncle, farming a couple 
o’ hundred acre thertty mile fra York. He was a 
feyther to me, he was; feyther and mother baith— 
Heaven bless him!” 

Here the young man drew his hand across his 
eyes. Supple looked at him curiously. After a brief 
pause, Malton wenton: 

‘* Well, three months back it pleased Heaven to 
take my uncle away. He left me everything—farm, 
stock, money i’ the bank, all. Then thinks I, ‘ Now’s 
the time to carry out the wish o’ thy heart, an’ see 
the world. When thou’st picked up a little more 
larnin, thou’lt come whoam to th’ owd spot, an’ set- 
tle down quiet for the rest o’ thy life.’ So I put ma 
property under the management of a lawyer chap in 
York. He’s found a tenant for the farm a’ready; 
an’ I’m offnow to use my eyes an’ look aboot me. 
What d’ye say? Dunna ye think mine’s a good 
plan?” 

“Excellent, my dear sir; excellent!” exclaimed 
Supple, in raptures. ‘‘ How thankful I feel for the 
opportunity which has brought us together. I shall 
look upon it as quite a privilege to put you in the 
right way.” 

* An’ verra koindly I tak’ it of you, lad,” returned 
Dick, heartily. ‘‘You know Lunnun well, then, I 
s’pose?” 

“ Know it!” cried Supple, with ashort, hard laugh. 
“IT should rather think I did. Few better. 
not a phase of London life with which 1’m not famil- 
iar, not a dodge that I’m not up to, nota trick I can’t 
instantly fathom. I aint a man to boast, but if any 


Shake 


one means to come over Jack Supple, he must get | 


up re-markably early in the morning.” 

“ Dick, ma lad,” quoth Malton to himself, “ thou’rt 
a verra lucky fellow. Here’s just the chap thou 
wants. You’ve had some trouble to pick up that ex- 
perience, 1 should think?” he ¢ontinued, aloud. 

“ Well, yes,” returned Supple, slowly, glancing at 
Dick out of the corner of his eye. “I’ve served my 
apprenticeship, sir, and had to pay for my footing. 
Time was when I was as innocent and green as— 
as any youngster; but the world’s a hard school, and 
a@ stern taskmaster, too,” he added, thoughtfully. 
“Some it teaches, some it kills, and some—some it 
leads ——. But what’s the use of moralizing?” he 
interrupted, briskly, catching his companion’s won- 
dering look. ‘ Hang care! care killed a cat. A short 
life and a merry one! that’s my motto. You just 
put yourself under my guidance, my lad, and I'll 
show you how to have every pleasure you can desire, 
at the least possible cost.” 

“That’s your sort!” cried the unsuspicious Dick, 
exultantly. ‘‘Gie’s thy hond ag’in, lad. You’re the 
mon fur me!” 

The train swept on through fertile tracts of country, 
and across bleak hills; through plains that once 
were forests, and through forests rising slowly out of 
plains; past yawning, black-mouthed caverns, mark- 
ing the spots where men toil underground for bread; 
past groups of cottages and lonely farms; past stately 
mansions bosomed in parks where deer were couch- 
ing in the fern; past quiet villages and country towns. 


In all these various places watchers heard the rush, | 


and roar, and rattle of the steam-horse as it tore 
through the night, carrying after it men, women 
and children, bound for the great metropolis, bound 
for weal or woe. The train swept on, and stopped 
tor the last time before reaching town. 

“Train stays here ten minutes,” shouted the 
porters. 

“Hulloa! where are we now?” asked Supple, 
breaking off his conversation with Malton, and gazing 
eagerly from the window. ‘O! Peterborough. Ex- 
cuse me one moment. I see a friend yonder I’m anx- 
ious to speak with.” 


He was out of the carriage in a moment, and had | 


vanished in the crowd before Malton’s eyes could 
follow him. 
Making his way to the extremity of the platform, 











| “Bad!” whispered Supple. 
| 
i 


Aman moulders away to nowt in the country; | 


There’s | 


| was taken. 
robbery."* 
Supple dived into the waiting-room, and laid his | 


ed to his feet. 


| “Vhy, Jack!” he muttered, in strong Jewish ac- 


cent. ‘Back a’ready! Vhot newsh?” 
“Hush! ‘snug’s’ the 
word. This way, quick. Important.” 

He drew the Jew to the window, where the two 
conversed in whispers. 

“The crack failed, Flimper,”’ said Supple, hurried- 
ly. “Parton nosed, and beaks were fly. The lag 
was nabbed. I got off intime, but we lost the swag.’’* | 

The man he had called Flimper muttered an exe- 
eration. ‘‘Sich a vell-laid plan baulked! he ejacu- 
lated. ‘ Vhy, who’d ha’ thought Parton would ha’ 
turned tail? Cuss him, ma tear, cuss him! All the 
expensh for nothing, then?’’ 

“No use crying after spilt milk, Ikey,” retorted | 
Supple. “Listen. I’ve got a plant in hand that'll | 
pay all that back tenfold.” | 

In a few hasty sent her ted his meeting | 
with Dick Malton in the train, and told of that un- | 
suspecting youngster’s wish to pick up alittle knowl- | 
edge of the world. 

The Flimper grinned until his discolored yellow | 
teeth stood out beyond his lips like tusks. | 

*He’sh in goot hands, Jack, if that’sh his leetel 
game,” he sneered. ‘ Poordevil! Vhot a prizsh!”’ 

“ Yes, I flatter myself I can show him as much life 
as most,’”? answered Supple, equably. ‘ How he’ll 
enjoy the knowledge when I’ve done with him’s an- 
other question. That’s his affair.” 

“ But look here, Jack,” urged his companion, in- | 
sinuatingly. ‘Don’t be greedy, now. Yer don’t 
vantsh him all to yerself, eh? Let’sh do him in part- 
nership; eh? Vhat d’ye shay, ma tear; vhat d’ye 
shay?” 

“Thankye! I know your partnership affairs of 
old. Monkey’s allowance; me all the kicks, you all 
the ha’pence. Not if I know it, Master Ikey! Don’t 
be savage, man; you shall have your share. Now, 
how about the dibs? I’m stumped—cleaned out— 
bare as your hand. 
have?” 

The Flimper was clearly of that class whose money 
comes from them like blood. He hesitated, hung 
back, bargained, and finally, urged by his hasty com- 
panion, reluctantly produced a few pieces of gold, 
which were pocketed by Supple with a haste that 
discomposed the Flimper sorely. 

“Honor bright, yer know, Jack!” he cried, clutch- 
ing his companion’s sleeve. ‘ You'll pay it all back 
—all!” 





How much can you let me | 


| at Astley’s. 





| “Twice over—with interest! There’s the bell. | 
Good-by. We meet at the old ken.” 

“Shtop a minnit—shtop a minnit! You young | 
chapsh ish always s0 hasty. Shtop a minnit, I shay. | 
Look here. I’ve got a peautiful lot of flimsiest— 
here they are, ma tear, here they are—so lovely they’d 
take in the gov’nor 0’ the bank. Now, couldn’t yer 
—eh?—don’t yer think yer could manage to plant a 
few of ’em on the youngster vhen you’ve shqueezed 
him dry? Hey? Don’t yer think yer could, now?” 

“T'll try. But mind, I shan’t give more than 
fifteen bob for a fiver. Not a farthing more; d’ye 
hear?” 

The Flimper raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“Plesh ma shoul! vhat a conscience! Dear— 
dear! vhat aconscience! Only fifteen bob for flim- 
sies as’d take in the gov’nor an’ all the directors o’ 
the bank! Shay a pound, ma tear; do shay a pound!” | 

“Try to beat me down again, and I wont have | 
’em at any price. Good-by; I must be off.” 

“Vell, take ’em—take ’em; though it’s a hawful 
sacrifice. But I’m always ready to oblige a friend. 
You’ll make poor old Ikey a leetel preshent if yer get 
em off; vont yer, Jack? Yer vont forget yer friend, 
| poor old Ikey!”’ 

“ Poor old Ikey be blowed!” ejaculated Supple, as 
he ran along the platform and dashed into his car- 
riage as the train was already on the move. 








CHAPTER II. 
SEEING LIFE. 


THE Skylark Gardens extend for nearly a mile 
along the right bank of the Thames, as you go to- 
wards town. They are reached by railway or by 
| steamboat, according to the temperament of the visi- 
| tors. Slow, cautious folks, fearful of collisions or | 
| trains running off the line, select the river; eager, | 
| impetuous persons, anxious to reach their journey’s | 
{ end in impossibly short periods, go by rail. The lat- | 

ter is in especial favor with young ladies. | 
| During winter the gardens are a desert. Nobody | 
| visits them, nobody wishes to visitthem. The Bower | 
| of Bliss is a lathy scarecrow, a skeleton of joists | 
| laden with snow or dripping with rain, and rotten | 
| canvas flapping idly in the wind. The wire frame- 
| work supporting the grand transparency which de- 

picts the popular event of the season, creaks dismally | 
| as the breeze swings its rods to and fro, clanking and | 
| groaning like the fetters upon an ancient gibbet, | 
| where a malefactor has been hung in chains. The | 
| Hermit from the Libyan Desert has withdrawn to his | 
native fastness, somewhere in the back slums of | 


The Egyptian Prophetess, from the | 
“The 
burglary failed; Parton (a confederate) turned informer, 
and the police were on the watch. The returned convict | 
I escaped, but we lost the proceeds of the 











| Whitechapel. 


1 





| * Translated into decent English, this means: 


+t Forged banknotes. 


| special contract. 


banks of the Blue Nile, who astonished the youthful 
cockneys by her accurate perception of present events, 
but sagaciously left the past and the future nnreveal- 
ed, is down with her tribe in Somersetshire, main- 


| taining her Rommany lord and six swarthy imps 


upon the proceeds of the season. The Bounding 
Brothers of Babylon are tossing each other nightly to 
the flies, for the delectation of enthusiastic audiences 
The talented progeny of Signor Kicko- 
rini are climbing up poles fixed upon the pit of the 
paternal abd ,and spinning round upon their 
summits like so many impaled cockchafers. The 
Skylark ballet is dispersed among the minor theatres ; 
the menagerie has travelled half over England; the 
band is picking up starvation in the streets, or per- 
forming to audiences far less acquainted with Meyer- 
beer than with beer. 

It isa bad time for the neighborhood when the 
Skylark Gardens close for the season, when the lines 
of cabs vanish, and the resorts of loungers in the 
vicinity know them no more. The mild cigar-shop, 
which vended the most innocuous of Pickwicks when 
the Skylark first opened, has grown into a foreign 
cigar emporium now, selling long, black, fiery Santi- 
ago de Cubas of potency which makes the smoker 
gasp. The ham-and-beef shop at the corner, with 
nothing but greasy sandwiches of distressing minute- 
ness at the commencement of the season, has expand- 
ed into an byster-rooms at its close, with highly- 
spiced German-sausages in the window, as big as 
bolsters. Prosperity has been emptying her horn 
upon these favorites of Fortune with lavish hand. 
But all these glories end with theseason. The attrac- 
tion has vanished, and the dispensers of the golden 
shower follow. Gains at the rate of, say 400 percent., 
however, enable people to survey the lack of custom 
with equanimity, and to anticipate the coming pro- 
fusion with bland delight. 

The gardens had re-opened about a month when 
we pay them a visit. All the attractions of the 
place were in full swing. Visitors began to arrive 
early in the afternoon, and were regaled until past 

idnight with a ion of delights. ‘ Some- 








| thing for all’? was the motto of the establishment, 


and it was acted up to with fair ingenuity. Lovers 
of operatic entertainment, of the ballet, and of 
equestrian feats, could pass from one to the other 
without delay. There was a band of Ethiopian sere- 
naders, with carefully-blacked faces, and stupendous 
shirt-collars, who called themselves the ‘“‘ Emancipat- 
ed Africans” (why, nobody could understand), and 
professed to include among their number the “ Origi- 
nal Bones.” There was an American bowling-saloon, 
which, to an unsophisticated mind, appeared wonder- 
fully to resemble skittles. There was an apparatus 
for trying how many pounds yon could pull, how 


much you could blow, how hard you could strike, , 


and how many stone you weighed. There was a 


balloon, destined to ascend in a blaze of fireworks later ' 


in the evening, in which adventurous spirits went 
up a little distance in the car, and—then came down 
again. There were swings and roundabouts, poles 
and parallel bars; ladders to be ascended on the in- 
side by the muscular strength of the arms, without 
the help of the legs. You could be photographed or 
shainpooed; have your profile cut out in black stick- 


ing-plaster, or your full face taken by the instan- | 


taneous process. From the Egyptian Prophetess you 


could learn when you were likely to be married, | 
and the probable number of your olive-branches, - 
The Libyan Hermit would astonish you by the . 
length of his silvery beard (ingeniously woven of | 


bleached tow), or disgust you by the squalor of his 
attire and the dirt of his hands, kept unwashed by 
You could walk about the grounds, 
or dance upon the revolving platform, or expend 
powder upon the animated target; or, if disinclined 
to indulge in any of the amusements offered to your 
choice by the spirited proprietor of the Skylark, you 
could sit stolidly in one of the brilliantly-lighted 
alcoves, and intoxicate yourselfslowly upon bad cham- 
pagne. But all this, you see, was exhilarating enjoy- 
ment. It was “seeing life.” 

Life of this brilliant and enchanting character could 
not fail to have especial charms for Dick Malton. 
He had come to town expressly to pick up knowledge 
of the world; and where could it be acquired in 
greater variety? The Skylark was Dick’s favorite 
resort; the spot where he and his experienced mentor, 
Jack Supple, generally wound up their evenings. 

I am afraid, though, that, looking at Dick as he 
sat with his friend at a small round table under the 
limes, you would have noticed a change in his ap- 
pearance since we saw him last. The ruddy color of 
his face had given place to « sickly yellow, flushing 
at intervals with a purple hue not pleasant to behold. 
His cheeks were hollower, his eyes more prominent, 
the skin beneath them wrinkled and darkly lined. 
The expression of gay good-humor and jollity had 
yielded to an air of reckless bravado. He looked you 
full in the face, defiantly, with an eye that seemed to 
say, ‘‘Ay, lad, ’tis me! Who cares?” 

For full a minute he had been trying to light a 
cigar, Supple watching him furtively from the corners 
of his crafty eyes. The hand shook and quivered so 
nervously that Dick could not carry out his wish. 

“Curse the thing!” he cried, crushing the cigar 
between his fingers and dashing the fragments to the 
ground. “It wont draw. Jack, old fellow, gi’e us a 
decent weed.” 

“T don’t think the fault’s in the weed, Master 
Dick,” replied Supple. “ But here’s another. 
that.” 

This attempt was more successful; but after a few 
puffs, an execration followed, and the second cigar 
went the way of its predecessor. 
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“T can’t smoke,” said Malton, wearily, turning | The door was flung violently open, ‘and the irate 
away in disgust, and dropping his head upon his | fignre of the manager appeared, pushing out the 
arms. ‘0, Jack, lad, I’m awful tired o’ this sort 0’ | suppliant. 
work. ’Tis allays the same—skittles, and billiards, Dick Malton’s ready hand was in his pocket in a 
and cards, and casinos, and the Skylark. Surely, | second. He drew it out with an oath. 
mon, there’s somethin else to be done in this great, “T’ve left my purse at home,” he ejaculated. 
big Lunnun o’ yours than allays the same, allays the | “ Jack, lend us some tin. A sovereign—two—a dozen ; 
same.” anything.” ' 

“Why, man, that’s seeing life, picking up knowl- A light flashed into Supple’s eyes. ‘‘A first-rate 
edge. Didn’t you come up for that express purpose? | opportunity to get off Ikey’s flimsies,” he thought. 
What more would you have?” “T’ve no change, my boy, unluckily,” he replied, 

“Somethin? that wouldn’t weigh upon ma con- | aloud. ‘ Nothing but a couple of fivers. They’re at 
science. I can’t help thinkin’ now an’ then, as how | your service if you like.” 

I’m sorely wastin’ time an’ money. What the mis- “ Give ’em here,” cried Dick; and seizing the bank- 
chief are ye laughing at, mon?” notes Supple crammed into his hand, he hastened 

“To hear jolly Dick Malton turn sniveller. Why, | down the path after the weeping girl. 

Dick, lad, what’s come over you? Pooh, man!| As midnight drew near, the gaiety of the Skylark 
Drink, and be cheerful. Pass your glass.” company reached its height. The music played 

“Tis my own conviction—” began Dick, complying. | faster and more exciting tunes; the dancers, unable 
to express their glee with sufficient energy by ordi- 
nary capering, vented it in vehement stamping and 
unearthly yells; a wilder, more reckless tone per- 
vaded the assembly. Many wére intoxicated; others 
had drunk enough to be noisy or quarrelsome, with- 
out being jovial; a third class had abstained from 
drinking, to take advantage ot those who had indulged 
too freely. 

Conspicuous among the noisy topers was Dick 
Malton. The Yorkshireman had reached that stage 
known technically to the habitual rake as_ being 
* wound-up.” The momentary remorse for the evil 
life he was leading, by which he had been overcome 
at an earlier period of the evening, had totally disap- 
peared. ‘ Wound-up” now, he could have kept 
himself going without halt or lassitude until dawn. 
Bnt the hand of mercy stopped him in his headlong 
course to perdition. His hour was about to strike. 

A little knot gathered about one of the tables in 
the supper-room. Loud, angry words were exchanged 
between a guest and the proprietor of the Skylark, 
summoned to the spot by an attendant. The crowd 
thickened. The dispute was about money, and the 
general feeling seemed against the guest. The land- 
lord was telling him something he seemed unable to 
understand. 

“The waiter says he had the note from you, sir,” 
cried the landlord. ‘‘ You’ll admit that, I suppose?” 

“ Well, mon, a don’t—a don’t deny it,” stuttered 
Dick Malton, thickly. ‘‘ What’s all the row about? 
Pay yourself, and gi’e us the—hick—the change.” 

“But I tell you again, sir, the note’s not worth 
twopence. Where did you get it?” 

Malton seemed stupefied. He passed his hand 
across his forehead, and gazed in his interrogator’s 
face with dull dismay. 

“Don’t you hear?” asked a bystander. “Can’t 
you answer the man? Where did you get the 
note?” 

“ Where did I get it?”’ rapeated Dick, staring from 
one to the other. ‘Here, Jack—Jack Supple. 
Where’s ma friend?” 

He gazed around; but Supple, with a prudent eye 
to his own safety, had already disappeared. 

“Ma friend knows all aboot it. He was here just 
noo.” 

“Your friend may know all about it, but I don’t,” 
returned the landlord, with asneer. “1 want pay- 
ment for my goods, and you’re responsible. Eighteen 
shillings, if you please. Your friend ’ll repay you, no 
doubt, when he comes back.” 

Stung by the taunt, Dick thrust his hands into 
each pocket successively, but with unsatisfactory 
results. 

“A’ve not got any more change about me—” 
he commenced, but was interrupted by a general 
laugh. 

“Thought as much!” “A regular bilk!” “Send 
for the police!” ‘‘ You can’t; it’s only a debt!” 
**Put him under the pump, landlord!” “ Take his 
hat and coat!” were some of the benevolent sugges- 
tions that met his ears. 

Rough hands were laid upon the Yorkshireman’s 
shoulder, and rough usage would undoubtedly have 
followed, had not Dick shaken off his tormentors, 
and hurling himself with a shout upon the most 
active, clutched him by the throat, and borne him 
struggling to the ground. The two men rolled over 
and over inadeadly grapple, but were speedily seized 
and torn asunder by the bystanders. 

“Now then, what’s the row here?” said a stern, 
authoritative voice. 

The crowd separated, falling back into a circle, 


“Stow your conviction, then. Why, I’m positively 
ashamed of you. A gay, larky chap like you—two 
months on town, free of his tin, up to every move— 
talking of conscience and conviction, and all that old 
woman’s rubbish, likea green young yokel just loosed 
from his mother’s apron-string. Bah! it sets a fel- 
low’s teeth on edge to hear it.” 

And Supple spat upon the ground in high disgust. 
He knew his man. He was aware that no more 
terrible weapon than ridicule can be brought against 
the mind awakening to a sense of error. It would 
not answer his purpose to let the half-plucked pigeon 
escape the toils while a single feather remained. 
Dick Malton flushed to the eyes at his companion’s 
speech. 

«“ By George, you’re right, Jack!” he cried, rousing 
up. “Idunno how I came to be so spooney. It’s 
the drink, mon, the drink, I s’pose; and the waking, 
the waking—the want o’ sleep. O, Jack, lad!” he 
continued, laying his hand earnestly on Supple’s 
sleeve, ‘can’t you helpa fellow to a good night’s 
rest? I used to sleep like a top when I was at home: 
but somehow, since I’ve been up here, seeing life, I 
get no rest. When I do, ’tis worse than none; for I 
dream of great, black, crawling, hideous shapes all 
round me. Jack,” he asked solemnly, in a low, 
frightened voice, “ how does a chap feel when he’s 
going mad?” 

‘Pooh, nonsense, man! sit down,” returned Sup- 
ple, pacifying him. “It’s all faney. I know some- 
thing that’ll set you to rights in a jiffy. I’ll prescribe 
for you to-morrow. Take my arm now, and we’ll just 
stroll round.” 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and the Skylark in the 
highest possible feather. Passing along, you could 
hear the crack of the rifles in the shooting galleries, 
and the boom of the bowls in the American Saloon. 
Couples unable to find room for their evolutions on 
the revolving platform—which, by the way, never 
revolved at all—were dancing with more freedom 
than grace upon the plots of grass. From tables 
under trees, from arbors, from the supper-rooms, 
came the chink of glasses, the clatter of plates, and 
the sound of girlish laughter, not always genuinely 
mirthful, but hollow and forced to a degree that 
made youshrink. Nowand then—not often—tripped 
past a pretty, innocent-looking face it was strange 
to see in such companionship. You felt attracted for 
a@ moment, mayhap, but the words that issued from 
the innocent-looking lips caused you to turn shudder- 
ing away. “Life” of the species known at the Sky- 
lark and its congeners is perilously near akin to moral 
death. 

Supple and his companion strolled along, exchang- 
ing a word ora greeting with one acquaintance, a 
jest with another, until, passing a half-open door in 
a boarded enclosure at one side of the gardens, Dick 
suddenly stopped and held up his hand. 

“ What’s that?” he whispered. ‘ Listen.” 

A man’s voice, strident and harsh, raised high in 
anger, came through the aperture. 

“Once for all, Lee, will you go on?” it shouted. 
“J don’t care ajot for your excuses. What’s your 
mother tome? A pretty thing, indeed, to tell my 
audience the first dancer can’t perform because her 
mother’s ill! Dancers have no business to have 
mothers. Will you go on—yes, or no?” 

“Do, pray sir, hear me!” cried a voice, thick with 
suppressed tears. ‘Indeed, indeed I’d do anything 
to oblige you, sir. But the doctor says he doesn’t 
think she can live the night; there’s not a soul to 
nurse her; we haven’t a penny in the house. Do, 
pray sir, for Heaven’s sake, excuse me, and give me : , 
a small advance.” few guests still keeping tight hold of Dick Maltor 

“Not a single farthing!” returned the manager of | Two plainly-dressed men, accompanied by a girl wit 
the ballet. “If you don’t dance to-night, you never | 4 excited, eager face, came into the ring. : 
tread these boards again. Your mother may die and | “That’s the gentleman!” cried the girl, darting 
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welcome. For the last time, will you go on?” | forward, the instant she caught sight of Dick’s heated 
“Dye hear that scoundrel, Jack?” whispered features. “The kind gentleman who gave me the 
Malton. “By George, if I haven’t a mind to give note. O,sir! there’sa dreadful mistake—pray explain 


itt” 
“O, that’s him, is it?” said the detective. ‘Come 
“Hush, man, hush!” replied cautious Supple. | @long, young fellow; you’re wanted. O, you wont, 
“Never mix yourself up in other folks’ disputes. | eh? dim, the darbies.” P 
Let the girl fight her own battle. She’sableenough, | Before Dick Malton could recover from his bewil- 
V'll warrant.” derment, he was seated, handcuffed, ina cab, driving 
“Q, what shall we do?” moaned the girl. “For | Tapidly away towards town. 
Heaven’s sake, be merciful, sir. Think if it were 
your own case. Could you act, with the mother that 
bore you in her last agony? 0, pray, pray, sir, don’t 
be so hard!” 


him such a basting. 
brute?” 


Did ye ever hear such a 





CHAPTER III. 
AT THE STATION HOUSE. 














“Hard, indeed! It’s you’re hard on me, I think. So great and so sudden was the shock of his arrest, 
You're asked todo your duty and to earn your money, that Dick Malton could hardly realize it at first. But 
and you not only refuse, but have the impudence to | when, gazing from the window of the cab, he watched 
eall ‘me hard. Now be off! Ishan’t throw away | the lamps succeed each other as he was hurried 
another word upon you. Be off, and never show | along—when, raising his hands, he felt the strange 
your canting face here again. Out withyou!” 
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clasp of the shackles on his wrists, and caught the | 


UNION, 


| they came within the precincts of the town, and saw 
| gay groups of passengers loitering idly home, laugh- 
| ing, joking, singing, free, the contrast struck a deadly 
| chill upon his heart, and told him the truth with ter- 
| rible distinctness. 

Half an hour back, one of a great company, “ seeing 
life,” after their own peculiar fashion, yet, at any 
rate, believing themselves happy; now, a prisoner 
charged with felony; soon, perhaps to be a convict, 
and the inmate of a gaol! The reality was so fearful, 


the anticipation so territic, that the strong man bowed | 
| his head upon his gyved hands and burst into a pas- | 


sion of woeful tears. The frequent appeals made by 
the dancer to explain what had occurred, roused 
| him. The girl wes decisively checked by one of the 
officials. 


man, not unkindly. 


' now’ll do more harm than good. 
' my advice, and keep a still tongue. 
the hands of a solicitor, 
| you can.” 
| Advice easy to give, but hard to follow; tenfold hard 
| to be taken by a man conscious of innocence, as yet 
but dimly aware of his presumed offence, and smart- 
| ing from a sense of undeserved wrong. Dick would 
| persist in pouring forth his story, to which the officers 
| were as persistently deaf. 
| The arrival of the cab at the station-house ended 
| the painful journey. The charge was taken, and 
| Dick Malton learned, to his dismay, for the first time, 
| the full particulars of the offence for which he was 
arraigned. The note he had given Flora Lee was 
forged. Its real character was discovered shortly 
| after she had changed it in procuring necessaries for 
| her sick mother. Flora being known at the shop, a 
| policeman was instantly despatched to her lodgings, 
| where she was taken into custody upon the charge. 
| Her prayers and supplications had induced the in- 
| spector—with some misgivings as to the irregularity 
| of the proceeding—to send her, accompanied by two 
| detectives, to the Skylark Gardens, to point out the 


| person from whom the forgery had been received. 
| 


| The detective who had arrested Dick added that 
| when taken he was engaged in a quarrel arising out 
| of another note in his possession, also turning out to be 
forged. Onsearching the prisoner, however, no further 
| articles of the kind were found. 
| “He might have passed ’em to his pal,” suggested 
| the man. ‘There was two on’em in it, but t’other 
| got away when the row began.” 
| The inspector shook his head, as he entered the ad- 
| ditional particulars upon the charge-sheet, and told 
| the dancer she was free. 
| * Bad case—very bad case,” said the man in author- 
| ity. ‘Now, young man, have you any statement to 
| make? Be careful what you say, because it may be 
| used against you.” 
| “Vm sure, sir, it’s all a mistake!” cried Flora, 
| eagerly. ‘‘No doubt the gentleman will be able to 
| explain. I should never forgive myself if he got into 
trouble through his kindness to me.” 
| The inspector bade her be silent, and repeated his 
| question. Malton had stared from one to another while 
| the details of the case against him were being taken 
| down. He was dazed, stupetied, like a man stricken 
| suddenly by a heavy blow. The calm, collected tones 
| of the inspector did more to bring before him the real 
nature of his position than anything that had yet 
| occurred. 
“A can only say a’m as innocent of this charge as 
| the babe unborn!” he cried. I had both the notes 
| o? ma friend, an’ if he was here he’s be ready to say 
where he got ’em, no doot.” 

“Where does he live?” asked the inspector. 

*‘Well, that’s more than I can say exactly,” an- 
| swered Dick. 
| You don’t know his address?” 

“No, I don’t. When we’ve been together, he’s 
generally coom to my place, or we’ve met soomwhere, 
But I dare say I can find him, if you’ll only let me 
| out.” 
| 


And you, sir, take 
Put your case in 
He'll manage it better than 





“1 dare say you can. But then I’m afraid you’d 
| forget to come back again, yousee. No,myman, that 
| dodge wont act. Is that all your story?” 
| « Dve told you no story—only the plain truth,” re- 

plied Dick, doggedly, ‘an’ a can say no more. 
| must do as you loike.” 
| Atasign from the inspector, the young man was 
| 
| 
| 


You 


removed to the cells, and locked up for the night. 

The dancer warmly interceded for his release, with 

no other effect than a strict injunction to herself not 
| to fail in attendance at the police-court in the morn- 
| ing. Anxiety to return to her mother contended 
| with her wish to serve the man who had tried to 
befriend her, although with so untoward a result. 
Trusting to gain a more favorable hearing from the 
magistrate, however, Flora Lee at last went reluc- 
tantly away. Theinspector interpreted her hesitation 
| differently. 

* You'll have to look after her, Smith,” he said to 
| one of hismen. “She don’t seem over-willing.” 
| “All right, sir,” returned the policeman, and 
| withdrew. 

“A queer case, this, Hammond,” said the chief de- 
tective, who had arrested Malton. “I'd like to have 
| some talk with that young fellow, if you don’t mind. 
| Where have you put him?” 
| ‘No.4, separate; away from the drunk and in- 
| capables. He’sa green hand, clearly. Ever seen him 
before?” 
| “Think so, but I’ll soon ascertain,” returned the 
detective, as he went in the direction indicated. 











sparkle of light reflected from the steel—when, finally, 


“Best leave him alone, young woman,” said the | 
“Tf you wish him well, don’t | 
try and make him speak. Ten to one what he says | 


turned and sat down by the fireplace inside the bar, 
he leant his head upon his hand, and gazed for a time 
in moody silence into the empty grate. 

“Well, Sharpit,” asked the inspector, presently, 
“learnt anything?” 

“Only what I suspected,” returned Sharpit. ‘The 
youngster’s a flat; been made the tool of a rascal Vl 
give my right hand to get hold of. I talked friendly, 
and got it all out of him, Another victim to that in- 
fernal Jack Burt—curse him! The day I slip the 
darbies on that scoundrel’s wrists’ll be the happiest 
of my life. And I shall do it, too—I shall do it, if I 
wait twenty years first!” 

“Bill,” said the inspector, ‘ we’re old comrades— 
youand me, Now we're alone here, tell me what’s 
| the reason of your enmity to this fellow. I’ve often 
| heard you say you hated him worse than poison.” 

“T’ve cause to do so. You recollect my old chum, 
Bob Link?” 

“Him as died in Bartholomew’s, three years ago? 
To be sure Ido; a smarter man never entered the 
force.” 

“He was all that, Jim,” returned Sharpit, passing 
his hand across his eyes. “A cleverer, no, nor a 
| kinder-hearted comrade never stepped. Well, Bob 
| and me was old pals, always worked together, never 
fell out nor disagreed, never failed to hit off a scent 
and hunt down our game; never till that unlucky 
night up Hampstead way, when we'd laid a trap 
for Jack Burt and three of his pals. They walked 
into it as neat as you please, and we should have 
had ’em safe if, when it came to the rally, Jack 
hadn’t caught my poor Bob a clip on the top o’ the 
head with a neddy, it sent a shiver to my heart to 
hear. Felled like an ox in the shambles, was Bob; 
stunned, senseless. I rushed to pick him up. The 
cracksman got away. My poor chum was never his 
own man again. Something was wrong with his 
brain, the doctors said. He got sort o’ paralysed, 
dwindled and dwindled away till a child might ha’ 
spanned his limbs; and went off at last as peaceful as 
a baby. 

“Twas with him the night he died. ‘Bill,’ says 
he, in a whisper so faint I had to lay my ear upon his 
lips to catch the sound—‘ Bill, I’m done for this time. 
Jack Burt’s my murderer. Look after him for the 
sake of your old mate. Good-by, Bill!’ Those were 
the last words he ever spoke. I swore then I’d be 
even with Jack Burt; and, by Heaven, I’ll keep my 
word!” 

He dashed the drops from his cheeks, and left the 
station quickly, with a set and resolute face. The in- 
spector gazed after him a moment, pityingly, then 
turned again to his books. 

“TI wouldn’t bein your skin, Jack Burt, fora trifle,” 
he muttered, “when Bill Sharpit’s on your track. 
No, not for a thousand pound.” 

While Sharpit was detailing to his comrade his 
reasons for cherishing a deadly hatred against Jack 
Burt, Supple was seated with the Jew Ikey in a low 
public house in Ratcliff Highway. The parlor was 
empty, save of the two men, but they put their 
heads close together, and conversed in low and cau- 
tious tones. 

“So the pigeon’s winged, ma tear, at lasht,” said 
| Ikey, with a sneer, “and tumbled right into the cat’s 
clawsh. Poor pigeon!” 

“They’ve got him tight enough,” replied Supple, 
grinning, “and deuced glad I am, for he was getting 
an awful bore. Would you believe it, Flimper, the 
fool began to snivel about his conscience not allowing 
him to waste his life? There aint many things I ob- 
ject to, as you know; but that was really more than 
aman could stand. So, the opportunity coming, I 
made the most of it.” 

“Ash you always do, ma tear—ash you always 
do. Ah, Jack! it’s areal pleasure to see a pupil do 
such credit to his old master. Of all the young 
chapsh I’ve put in the vay of getting a fust-rate, re- 
spectable living, not vun on ’em’s took to it so 
natural.” ? 

“Stow that, Flimper,” retorted Supple, gruffly. 
“It’s too stale. You've had your share of the young- 
ster’s pickings, and you wont get any more.” 

“Holy Moshes!” cried the Jew, throwing up 
his hands in affected ecstacy. “ Vhat a poy it is!— 
vhat a poy! Shushpects his old master! Vhat a 
poy! But look here, Jack, ma tear, there vash two 
notes, you shay, you gave the greenhorn—two fivers 
vhat you had from me. Now, there’s a leetel trifle 
of commission due on them, my poy. Fifteen bob 
ech. Mushn’t forget poor old Ikey’s commission, ma 
tear.’ 

The Jew stretched out his lean and skinny claw to 
his companion, who thrust it back again with huge 
disdain. 

“Why, you insatiable old cormorant!” he cried ; 
“didn’t I tell you the fool was nabbed before he paid 
me back? You don’t suppose I’m such a flat as to 
shell out tin I’ve never had. Not so green, I can tell 
you!” 

“O, tear! O, tear!” moaned the Jew. “Vhat a 
conscience! And yer wont give poor old Ikey his 
commission for furnishin’ yer with the means 0’ pluck- 
ing the pigeon? If it hadn’t been for the flimshies, 
how vould yer ha’ got rid of him, I should like to 
know?” 

“‘Isn’t there the river, you fool?” asked Supple, 
smiling grimly; ‘the dark, swift, silent river, that 
takes in the desperate man, calls hima suicide, and 
tells notales. But violence wouldn’t have been neces- 
sary. He’d have drunk himself to death in another 
month. His capture has saved his life.” 

He surveyed his pupil with a look of admiration 
putting his head on one side to look at him the better, 
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| 
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He was absent about half an hour. When he re- | 48 one falls back to get a fine picture in proper light. 
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“And you vont let poor old key hay 
commission?” he asked, in a fhwning t 
up in Supple's face beseechingly. " Vell, 
ma tear, don't be angry. Ve'll shay nom 
Now, look here; there’s no chance o* th: 
nosing, is there?” 

“Tf he does he can do no harm. Ty 
him know where I’m to be found. But! 
with him yet. We'll have the last meat 
Ikey, share and share alike. This is my ; 
his address. It's not safe for me to be ser 
nobody knows you. Go to-morrow, ear! 
letter for his landlady. It tells her he 
leave town suddenly, but you'll pay w! 
and send off his effects. You twig? Th: 
a railway-station first, then are fetched he 
be a clear fifty apiece for each of us, ar 
that’s a pretty tidy commission.” 

The Jew rose from his chair, and casi 
the excess of his exultation, into his asto: 
panion’s arms. 

* Jack,” he exclaimed, “ you're shtupen 
jestic! O, ma tear! vhat a shplendid be 
society in you!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE DOCK. 


THERE are times and seasons in the 
men when everything seems to combine a 
—when elements the most pordantand) 
draw together in seeming harmony to ov: 
plans, frustrate their prospects, and dk 
happiness. 

One of these tide-marks in life had Just b: 
by Dick Malton. The magistrate befor: 
was brought upon the charge of passing | 
was aman sternly and uprightly just, b 
and rigid mind. He judged a case as he 
a problem in mathematics. The prisoner 
of justice, but need not expect mercy. Al! 
trate considered was—Has he broken the | 
how, under what circumstances, through 
tations? were matters entirely foreign to 
—considerations with which he had nothir 
todo. Clear and doubtful cases alike lh: 
sent for trial. It was only when a perso: 
arrested by mistake, or for an extremely tri 
that he issued from Beak Street Police-: 
man. In Malton’s particular case a wors 
could hardly have befallen him than to 
so passionless a judge. 

A solicitor, provided by Sharpit, uni 
prisoner’s defence. He urged that his clic 
the tool of an artful knave, and asked for 
The magistrate demurred. 

“What evidence have you that defendar 
principal?” he asked. 

“T would not call your worship’s atte 
extreme improbability that a person like 1. 
the possession ofample means, with no poss. 
actuated solely by a benevolent impulse, : 
been guilty of such an offence.” 

“‘Improbability is not evidence. The 
impulse remains to be proved. The adm. 
ayoung man giving a well-looking— W 
witness Lee?” The magistrate put up! 
“Hum!—ha!— Yes, a decidedly well-) 
so large a sum is capable of a very differ. 
tation.” 

“But my client positively declares | 
notes from the man Supple, your worshij 
police have reason to believe that pers 
with a noted criminal, of whom they hay 
in search.” 

“A defendant's stat t, Mr. Poynte: 
for much. Is there proof of the identity‘ 

Mr. Poynter was reluctantly compell 
there was none, save, he repeated, his ci 
tive asservation. 

“Equivalent to none,” replied the 
“Call back Inspector Sharpit.” 

Sharpit had already given his eviden: 
came forward hastily. 

“You have heard the statement of 
solicitor. Is there any likelihood of your 
to produce the man to whom he refers?” 

The detective shook his head. ‘I ma 
him in an hour, your worship; maybe no! 
—maybe never. If he’s the man I fa 
many disguises and aliases as there are 
year.” 

“You hear, Mr. Poynter,” returned 
trate. ‘A remand would be utterly usel: 
prolong your client’s suspense. Priso: 
mitted.” 

“One moment, your worship,” interp 
licitor. “Lgt me beg you will reco 
decision, Sharpit says he may perhap» 
produce this man in a short time. If 
client’s position will be materially impro 

“ Not that I can perceive,” was the re; 
if the man be produced, you can’t ex} 
criminate himself. If you have no furth 
urge, I cannot grant a remand.” 

The solicitor dost his temper at th: 
refusals. 

“TI really must protest,” he cried, “ 
indecent haste with which the case of 
nate client is being hurried on. Jt ir 
ciently hard to be accused of such an ¢ 
without allowing the fullest 
investigation.” 

“ Which has been accorded,” returner 
trate, impassive as an ice-block. ‘ T si! 
minister the law according to evidence. ° 
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fireplace inside the bar, 
ind, and gazed for a time 
pty grate. 

he inspector, presently, 


returned Sharpit. “The 
le the tool of a rascal Td 
ld of. I talked friendly, 
nother victim to that in- 
m! The day I slip the 
wrists’ll be the happiest 
, it, too—I shall do it, if I 


, we're old comrades— 
one here, tell me what’s 

» this fellow. I’ve often 
+ worse than poison.” 

uw recollect my old chum, 


umew’s, three years ago? 
man never entered the 


returned Sharpit, passing 
“A cleverer, no, nor a 
ever stepped. Well, Bob 
3 worked together, never 
v failed to hit off a scent 
never till that unlucky 

, when we'd laid a trap 
‘ his pals. They walked 
ase, and we should have 
vame to the rally, Jack 
baclip on the topo’ the 

\ a shiver to my heart to 
the shambles, was Bob; 
d to pick him up. The 
poor chum was never his 
ng was wrong with his 
te got sort o’ paralysed, 
vay till a child might ha’ 
ut off at last as peaceful as 


ht he died. ‘Bill,’ says 
ad to lay my ear upon his 
‘ll, I’m done for this time. 

Look after him for the 
od-by, Bill! Those were 
ke. I swore then I’d be 





by Heaven, I’ll keep my 


. his cheeks, and left the 
\ und resolute face. The in- 
moment, pityingly, then 


in, Jack Burt, fora trifle,” 
Sharpit’s on your track. 
ud.” 
vling to his comrade his 
adly hatred against Jack 
ith the Jew Ikey in a low 
‘ighway. The parlor was 
‘ren, but they put their 
onversed in low and cau- 


ma tear, at lasht,” said 
’mbled right into the cat’s 


enough,” replied Supple, 
{I am, for he was getting 
't believe it, Flimper, the 
is conscience not allowing 
re aint many things I ob- 
hat was really more than 
@ opportunity coming, I 


a tear—ash you always 
‘leasure to see a pupil do 
ster. Of all the young 
of getting a fust-rate, re- 
on ’em’s took to it so 


retorted Supple, gruffly. 
‘ your share of the young- 
t get any more.” 

the Jew, throwing up 
y. “Vhat a poy it is!— 
ais old master! Vhat a 
ma tear, there vash two 
he greenhorn—two fivers 
ow, there’s a leetel trifle 
n, my poy. Fifteen bob 
Id Ikey’s commission, ma 


‘3 lean and skinny claw to 
it back again with huge 


1 cormorant!’ he cried; 

vas nabbed before he paid 
ose I’m such a flat as to 

Not so green, I can tell 


ned the Jew. “Vhat a 
give poor old Ikey his 
r with the means 0’ pluck- 
vt been for the flimshies, 
of him, I should like to 


ou fool?” asked Supple, 
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“And you vont let poor old Ikey have his leetle 
commission?” he asked, in a fawning tone, looking 
up in Supple’s face beseechingly. ‘ Vell, there, there, | 
ma tear, don’t be angry. Ve’ll shay no more about it. 
Now, look here; there’s no chance 0’ the youngster | 
nosing, is there?” 

“If he does he can do no harm. 
him know where I’m to be found. But I’ve not done 
with him yet. We'll have the last meat off his bones, 
Ikey, share and share alike. This is my plan. Here’s 
his address. It’s not safe tor me to be seen theregbut 
nobody knows you. Go to-morrow, early, with this 
letter for his landlady. Jt tells her he’s obliged to | 
leave town suddenly, but you’ll pay what he owes, | 
and send off his effects. You twig? The boxes go to 
a railway-station first, then are fetched here. There’ll 
be a clear fifty apiece for each of us, and I take it 
that’s a pretty tidy commission.” 

The Jew rose from his chair, and cast himself, in 
the excess of his exultation, into his astonished com- | 
panion’s arms. | 

* Jack,” he exclaimed, “‘ you’re shtupendous—ma- | 
jestic! O,ma tear! vhat a shplendid beak’s lost to 
society in you!” 





I’ve never let 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE DOCK. 


THERE are times and seasons in the life of most 
men when everything seems to combine against them 
—when elements the most discordant and incongruous 
draw together in seeming harmony to overturn their 
plans, frustrate their prospects, and destroy their 
happiness. i 

One of these tide-marks in life had just been reached 
by Dick Malton. The magistrate before whom he 
was brought upon the charge of passing forged notes 
was aman sternly and uprightly just, but of strait 
and rigid mind. He judged a case as he would solve 
a problem in mathematics. The prisoner was certain 
of justice, but need not expect mercy. All the magis- 
trate considered was—Has he broken the law? Why, 
how, under what circumstances, through what temp- 
tations? were matters entirely foreign to the subject | 
—considerations with which he had nothing whatever | 
todo. Clear and doubtful cases alike he invariably | 
sent for trial. It was only when a person had been | 





arrested by mistake, or for an extremely trivial offence, | prosecuting counsel opened the case with the usual | by scores, but some half-dozen only had been con- 
that he issued from Beak Street Police-court a free commonplaces. The offence with which the prisoner | sidered necessary to ensure the prisoner’s triumphant 
man. In Malton’s particular case a worse misfortune | was charged was of a very serious character. It was | acquittal. 

could hardly have befallen him than to come before of the highest importance, in a great commercial | 


so passionless a judge. | 


A solicitor, provided by Sharpit, undertook the | should not be shaken. Properly speaking, there were | luckily, in great part given by persons not likely to 
prisoner’s defence. He urged that his client was only | two cases against the prisoner; but their details were | command belief. Three publicans, the managers of 


the tool of an artful knave, and asked for,a remand. | 
The magistrate demurred. | 


“‘ What evidence have you that defendant is not the | exceedingly clear. He was given to understand that a 
| the defence set up would be that the prisoner had | 4 triend, whom they described, and very free of his 


principal?” he asked. 
“TI would not call your worship’s attention to the | 


extreme improbability that a person like my client, in | 


the possession ofample means, with no possible motive, | It would be for the jury to decide what amount of | than judges ordinarily look, as he took notes of this 
actuated solely by a benevolent impulse, should have | belief attached to such a statement. The learned | testimony, and inquired whether there was any evi- 
| gentleman concluded by pointing out the danger of | dence of prisoner having received the notes from his 
“‘Improbability is not evidence. The benevolent | admitting such a line of defence, and the abuses to companion. 


been guilty of such an offence.” 


impulse remains to be proved. The admitted fact of | 
a young man giving a well-looking— Where is the | 
witness Lee?” The magistrate put up his eyeglass. | 


“Hum!—ha!— Yes, a decidedly well-looking girl | from his waiter, to whom it had been given by the | low-parishi s. All dep 


so large a sum is capable of a very different interpre- | 
tation.” | 
“But my client positively declares he had the | 
notes from the man Supple, your worship. Now, the | 
police have reason to believe that person identical | 
with a noted criminal, of whom they have been long | 
in search.” | 
“A defendant’s stat t, Mr. Poynter, doesn’t go | 
for much. Is there proof of the identity?” | 
Mr. Poynter was reluctantly compelled to admit | 

| 





there was none, save, he repeated, his client’s posi- | 
tive asservation. | 

“Equivalent to none,” replied the magistrate. | 
‘Call back Inspector Sharpit.” | 

Sharpit had already given his evidence, but now | 
came forward hastily. 

*““You have heard the stat t of defendant’s | 
solicitor. Is there any likelihood of your being able 
to produce the man to whom he refers?” 

The detective shook his head. ‘I may lay hold of 
him in an hour, your worship; maybe not for months | 
—maybe never. If he’s the man I fancy, he’s as 
many disguises and aliases as there are days in the 
year.” 

“You hear, Mr. Poynter,” returned the magis- | 
trate. ‘‘A remand would be utterly useless, and only | 
prolong your client’s suspense. Prisoner is com- | 
mitted.” | 

“One moment, your worship,” interposed the so- | 
licitor. ‘[gt me beg you will reconsider your | 
decision. Sharpit says he may perhaps be able to | 
produce this man in a short time. If he does, my | 
client’s position will be materially improved.” 

“* Not that I can perceive,” was the reply. 





urge, I cannot grant a remand.” 

The solicitor dost his temper at these repeated | 
refusals. 

**T really must protest,’ he cried, ‘against the | 
indecent haste with which the case of my unfortu- 
nate client is being hurried on. It is surely suffi- 
ciently hard to be accused of such an offence at all, | 
without allowing the fullest opportunity for fair 
investigation.” 

“Which has been accorded,” returned the magis- 
trate, impassive as an ice-block. ‘TI sit here to ad- | 
minister the law according to evidence. The evidence | 


“Even | 
if the man be produced, you can’t expect him to | 
criminate himself. If you have no further reason to | 


shows that the prisoner passed one forged note, and 
attempted to pass another. For that offence the law 
decrees a penalty, and it is my duty to send the case 
elsewhere. The higher tribunal will, no doubt, take 
all the circumstances into consideration. Prisoner 
stands committed.” 

It was not for want of sufficient effort in his behalf, 
therefore, that Dick Malton stood in the dock, before 
a jury of his countrymen, upon the charge of felony. 
He was full of hope. The interval that had elapsed 
since his committal had enabled him to rally his 
natural strength of mind to meet the difficulties of 
his position. Enforced sobriety, and the machine- 
like regularity of his prison life, had greatly improved 
his health. Dick Malton, standing in the dock, 
bright-eyed and open-faced, to refute a charge of 
which he knew himself innocent, far more resembled 
the high-couraged youngster pacing the platform at 


York—eager to rush into a world of which he knew | 


but little save by hearsay—than the dissipated, sickly 
man-about-town, sitting wearily beneath the “ Sky- 
lark ” limes. 


The case was called on. It was one of momentous 


issue to the prisoner at the bar. Upon the result of the crowd of spectators without a word. 
the next few hours depended his entire future life. | 


The case admitted of no equivocal doubt as to inno- 
cence or guilt. Either he walked forth from the dock 
acquitted of every taint save that of imprudent folly, 
or retired from it convicted of as mean and dastardly 
an offence as man can perpetrate. 

The prisoner scanned the faces of the jurymen 
with an anxious eye, as they answered to their 
names, and took the oath. He tried, from their 


manner of performing this customary act, to gain | 


some clue to the character of their minds. Mostly 


small tradesmen of the vicinity, they did not seem | 


particularly pleased at being summoned from their 
private affairs to perform a public duty. Dick’s 


heart sank as his eye ran rapidly along the line of | nuity to prove. 


surly faces, till it rested upon one in particular—the 
foreman. Come; here was hope! The face was that 
of a benevolent-looking elderly man, with a bald 
head and silvery whiskers. 

*“ Yon chap’s just loike poor uncle,” thought Dick. 
“ He don’t look the man to say ‘ Guilty!’ without be- 
in’ quite sure.” 

His spirits rose. 


The proceedings began. The 


country, that public confidence in public documents 


so intimately mixed up, that they must be taken to- 
gether. 


been led astray by a man not in custody, to circulate 
the forged notes in ignorance of their real character. 


which it might open the door. 
Witnesses were then called. The proprietor of the 
“Skylark ” testified to having received a forged note 


prisoner. Witness could obtain no satisfactory an- 
swer as to where he got the note. Returned it to 
prisoner, and asked him to pay his bill. Said he had 
no other change. 

Cross-examined. Prisoner said he had the note 
from his friend. Saw no friend; didn’t believe there 
was any male person with him. There might have 
been a female; but ’twasn’t his business, so couldn’t 
say. Was not aware prisoner had frequently visited 
the “Skylark.” He might have; thousands came 


there nightly. The waiter corroborated his master’s | 


evidence, adding, upon cross-examination, that some- 


body sitting at the same table with the prisoner slip- | 


ped away when the row began. Was not exactly 
prepared to swear prisoner had no friend with him. 
Supplied supper for two, so supposed there must have 
been a friend after all. 

Some of the guests at the “Skylark” the night 
when Malton was arrested, were then examined, and 
clearly established the fact of his having been there 
with another person. 

Flora Lee was the next witness. She deposed, with 
evident reluctance, that Malton overtook her as she 
was leaving the “ Skylark ” on the night in question, 
told her he had heard her conversation with the 
master of the ballet, thrust a £5 note into her hand, 
and hurried away. The note she received from him 
was the same she had changed. Could swear it was 
the same. Knew it, because it was all the money she 
had. 

The counsel for the prosecution had great difficulty 
in extracting this evidence. It was not given without 
| much hesitation and many tears. Repeatedly the | 
girl broke off, appealing to the judge to be merciful | 
to the prisoner, as, if he had done wrong, it was in | 
his desire to benefit her. Like the efforts of many | 
well-meaning people, her injudicious exertions did 
more harm than good. 

The examination was continued. 


“ Have you told the court all that passed that night 
between you and the prisoner?” 

“Te” 

“You are certain?” 

“* Ye—yes.” 

“Come, recollect alittle; was there anything more? 
Did he, for instance, 
you, so that you might meet again?” 

“No, sir; certainly not.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Both, as he should be able to show, were , potboys at skittle-grounds, deposed to the prisoner’s 


make any appointment with | 





| Didn’t ask your address, or express a wish to see 
you?” 
“ Well, he did say he should like to have a little 
talk with me sometimes.”” 
“Ah, I thought so. And you told him where you 
lived?” 
| “No, sir, I didn’t. I said it was too poor a place 
| for a gentleman like him. And I'm sure he never 
| dreamt of saying anything insulting; it’s a sin and a 
shame to suppose so.”’ 

“ T have nomore to ask,” replied the counsel, coldly. 

Cross-examination was altogether a different busi- 
ness with Flora Lee. Counsel for the defence had 
not the slightest difficulty in obtaining answers. She 
was so eager that she often replied before she had 
half heard the question, contradicting herself by this 
means frequently. The only point clearly brought | 
out by the cross-examination was, that Malton had 
treated her with respect. 

The solicitor for the defence touched Flora as she | 
passed the table, and whispered in her ear, ‘If the 
| young man’s convicted, he'll haye you to thank.” | 

The girl started and shuddered, but passed into | 


The evidence of the shopkeeper where Flora had 
changed the note, and of the police, closed the case 
for the prosecution. It was terribly strong. Even 
| Dick Malton’s unpractised intellect could not avoid 

seeing how difficult it would be to break through the 
| web. But his counsel rose undismayed, and began 
| his address to the court. 

| The speech was a powerful appeal to sympathy. 
; It called upon the jury to remember the glorious 
maxim of English jurisprudence, that every man is 
innocent until proved guilty. It claimed for the 
prisoner the merit of entire innocence of intentional 
wrong. The speaker would not attempt to deny 
what his learned friend had wasted so much inge- 
He would at once admit that the 
prisoner had passed the notes, but every probability 
existed that he had done so in perfect ignorance. 
| Evidence would be adduced to show that for some 
| time past he had been under the influence of the 
man Supple. What was more likely—what, in fact, 
more certain—than that he had been made the un- 
| conscious instrument of that scoundrel’s villany? 
| Witnesses to character could have been summoned 


The evidence for the defence was little more than 
an elaboration of the counsel’s speech, but was, un- 


two casinoes, the keeper of a shooting-gallery, some 
frequent visits. He was invariably accompanied by 


| money. 
| The judge looked over his spectacles more gravely 


Counsel allowed there was none, but 
| proceeded to submit the extreme probability of the 
| statement being strictly true. He called evidence to 
| character from prisoner’s Yorkshire friends and fel- 
| 1 to his perfect honesty 
| and trustworthiness from boyhood. The clergyman 
| in especial—a venerable old man, by whom Dick had 
| been baptized—loudly expressed belief in his inno- 
cence, and warmly shook hands with him before he 
| left the witness-box. 

| The counsel fur the prosecution replied, and the 
| judge summed up. His speech gave a fair and able 
| portrait of the evidence. He explained to the jury 
| that the mere fact of the prisoner having passed the 
| notes, admitted by both sides, was not the actual 
issue. The question for their determination was, 
| whether he had done so with a guilty intention. 
Upon that he would express no opinion. If they en- 
tertained any doubt, they sko ild let it weigh in the 
prisoner’s favor. 

The jury retired. They were absent one hour— 
two—three. The prisoner was removed, and other 
cases heard in the interval. It was rumored they 
could not agree. At last they returned. 

“Are you agreed upon your verdict, gentlemen?” 
asked the clerk. 

“We are,” replied the benevolent-locking foreman. 
“Some doubted, but have now come round to the 
opinion I held from the first. We find the prisoner 
guilty of felonious intent.” 

A shriek rang through the court as the words were 
spoken, and a figure was carried out in a swoon. The 
whisper passed round that it was the witness Flora 
Lee. It was well, perhaps, she was spared the sight | 
of the agony on Dick Malton’s face as he heard the 
sentence—five years’ penal servitude! 














CHAPTER V. 
MISCHIEF AFOOT. 


hardly have arrived at any other conclusion. 





| Upwarps of three years had passed since Dick | 
Malton’s memorable trial. During this period the 
| Yorkshireman had been steadily working out his 
| sentence. After the first burst of agonized dismay, 
he began to regard .the life before him with compara- 
| tive calm. It is always a relief when the strain of 
| suspense is relaxed, and a man stands face to face 
with the worst that can befall him. In the compul- | 
| sory solitude of his cell he had ample leisure to think 
over his position. Guiltless though he knew himself 
to be of intentional wrong, he was too honest to dis- 
| guise from his own heart that appearances had been 


| fearfully against him. Reviewing the case calmly, | 


| should. 


going over again in his mind item after item of the 
evidence, he felt bound to admit that the jury could 
He ac- 
cepted his sentence as the righteous punishment for 
the debauched and evil life he had been leading since 
his arrival in town. But he said, ‘ Here I stop. 
Vice and J in future godifferent roads. The sentence 
must be worked out, as expiation for the past. When 
I'ma free man again, wi’ God's help, V'll lead a bet- 
ter life.” 

How had the man who had been his evil genius 
fared meanwhile? Let us hear his own testimony. 
Supple and the Jew Ikey were seated in the same 
little parlor of the low public-house in Rateliff High- 
way, where they had met the night of Malton’s ar- 
rest. Save that the younger man’s features were 
more bloated and swollen, that the Jew was nearly 
bald, his lips more pinched, and his cheeks more hol- 
low, from loss of teeth, little change was noticeable in 
the appearance of the pair. 

“Yer don’t drink, ma tear,” said the Jew to his 
companion, “ Bad sign vhen a young cove goes off 
his lush. Vot’s it to be? Shay the vord, an’ I'll 
call for vhatever yer like. Can’t shay fairer than 
that, now; can 1?” 

Some liquor had been spilt upon the table. Supple, 
absorbed in thought, was drawing rings upon the 
board with the stem of his pipe. He made no reply 
to his friend’s hospitable offer. 

“Vhy, Jack, vhat’s up?” continued Ikey, shaking 
him by the arm. ‘“ You're ash flat ash yesterday’s 
beer. "Ave a drop o’ the reel thing, ma tear, an’ 
keep yer sperrits hup by pouring sperrits down, as 
the song shays. Come, vot’s it to be?” 

“Nothing,” growled Supple, sullenly, throwing off 
his grasp, and turning his back upon him. 

The Jew clevated his eyebrows into ares of aston- 
ishment, reflected a moment, then walked on tiptoe 
to the door, and disappeared. He returned presently, 
carrying two steaming glasses of liquor, and endeav- 
ored to attract his companion’s attention again. 

“There, ma tear!’ he cried. ‘There’sh a nose- 
gay, vorthanything yer can pick up in Common Gar- 
den, that is. Only shmell it, Jack; the scent’s 
enough to make yer dance a ’ornpipe, to say nothin’ 
o’ the tashte. Just put yer lipsh to it, ma tear, just 
try.” 

In his eagerness to please, the Jew seized one of 
the glasses, and thrust it underneath his young 
friend’s nostrils. The steamy fragrance of the drink 
rose into his face. Turning sharply round with an 
oath, Supple dashed the tumbler from the old man’s 
hand. The seething liquid poured over Ikey’s legs, 
the glass shattered to fragments upon the floor. The 
Jew sprang to his feet with a howl, and danced about 
the floor in severe anguish, anathematizing his pupil. 
Supple surveyed the performance with a smile of grim 
delight. 

“That’s the hornpipe you were talking about, I 
s’pose,” he said, witha sneer. “ Well, I’ve seen it 
done better. Are you scalded? Glad of it. Serves 
you jolly well right. Why can’t you leave a fellow 
alone, when you see he’s not in the humor tor chat- 
tering? Come, sit down and stop yelping. What is 
it you want to know?” 

It was a long time before Ikey could be persuaded 
to leave off bewailing the damage done to his nether 
portion, People of his calibre, utterly indifferent to 
the woes of their fellows, are wonderfully full of self- 
pity when they suffer in turn. He resumed his seat 
at last, with moans and groans at every movement, 
which might have softened the heart of a rock, but 
had no effect whatever upon that of Supple. 

“By Gad! you’ve put me almost im good humor 
again,” he cried, tossing off Ikey’s liquor at a gulp. 
‘Though curse me if there isn’t cause enough to be 
glum. You’ve heard the news, I s’pose?” 

“Not as I knows on, ma tear,” sighed Ikey, dole- 
fully caressing his thighs. ‘O, my poor legs! There 
aint a bit o’ skin left on either, I’m certain. Vhat 
newsh ?”” 

“You can read it at all the street corners. Bills, 
offering a reward for the apprehension of the notori- 
ous forger, thief, swindler, and half a dozen more 
compliments, Jack Burt, alias Supple, alias Captain 
Wynter, alias ever so many other aliases. There’sa 
copy. I tore it off the hoarding as I came along.” 

The Jew snatched eagerly at the crumpled paper 
Supple took from his pocket. 

“Ony two hundred pound!” he muttered, in a 
tone of disappointment. 
than that.” 

Supple had eyed his sharpened features keenly as 
he read the bill, and now looked him full in the face. 

“T should think I was, Ikey,a good deal more. 
Do you know how much I should be worth—to the 
man who sold me, at any rate, if not to the taker? 
Eh, do you know that?” 

His menacing tone and glittering eye warned the 
Jew he was upon dangerous ground. 

“ He’d ’ave a’ard bargain, Jack, anyhow; and an 
account to settle vith old Ikey arterwards. D’ye 
think I vouldn’t be revenged, ma tear?” 

“Can’t say,” retorted Supple, curtly; “but 7 
You see this, Ikey?” 

He took a long, broad-bladed knife from his breast, 
drew it from the sheath, and waved it befure the eyes 


| of the startled Jew. 


“The man who sells me wont care much for his 
two hundred after he has had five inches of that cus- 
tomer between his ribs,” he hissed. “So, Ikey, 
beware!” 

“Why, yer don’t never mean to shuspect yer old 
friend?” the Jew began in eager asseveration, ‘ yer 
old friend as—” 

“T suspect every man,” he answered, sternly. 


“ Jack, you’re worth more. 
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“Woe to him who gives me reason to be sure! Be 
warned in time, I say.” 

He returned the weapon to its hiding-place, took 
up his pipe, and began to smoke as calmly as if the 
little interlude had not taken place. Visibly trembling 
in every limb, the Jew poured forth a flood of inco- 
herent ejaculations, all intended to express his in- 
tense love and devotion for his dear young friend’s 
welfare, to which the dear young friend himself lis- 
tened quietly, without once condescending to reply. 

‘But vhat’s the cause of it all, Jack?” the Jew 
inquired at last. ‘You haint been hup to anythin’ 
peticklar of lite.” 

“No; but the devil’s unchained again. My old 
enemy, Bill Sharpit, is on the lookout. After P’d 
put him on a false scent, and sent him over to Mel- 
bourne, he’s back now, more determined to nab me, 
Lhear, thanever. These bills are his doing.” 

“* Whe-e-uw!” whistled Ikey. ‘That’s a bad job, 
ma tear—a doosid bad job! I thought we’d got rid 
of him for many a year.” 

“So did I. But it seems he followed the cove he 
took for me right up to the diggings, traced him from 
camp to camp, came up with him at Bendigo, found 
out his mistake, and took his passage home in the 
very next steamer that sailed. I curse his energy 
while I admire his pluck. He’ll nab me at last, Ikey, 
I know; but nobody shall say Jack Burt didn’t die 
game. One thing I’m determined on—I wont be sold 
without revenge!” 

“It’s a bad job, ma tear—a doosid bad job!” re- 
peated Ikey, stroking his chin thoughtfully. “I 
*ardly see vot’s to be done.” 

“S’pose not,” said Supple, contemptuously; ‘ but 
Ido. See here; there’s only one course open to both 
of us—you as well as me. Don’t you fancy that if 
I’m nabbed you'll ever get off free. If I don’t reach 
you with this customer ”’—he tapped his breast—‘I 
know enough to fit you with Ketch’s Patent outside 
the jug any morning. Remember the old pedler—” 

The Jew rose hastily, and thrust his hand before 
his comrade’s mouth. 

‘“‘Hush! For Heaven’s sake, be quiet, man!” he 
whispered, casting a terrified glance around. ‘“ Are 
you mad? Recollect you was as deep in that job as 
me.” 

“Fool, don’t I know it? I only want to show you 
we're both in the same boat, must sink or swim to- 
gether; you'll not deny that?” 

“No—no! ve vos allays the best o’ friends, ma tear; 
an’ ve’ll shtick together like vax, that ve vill!” 


“Till we choose to separate. Well, as I was saying, 
there’s only one course open. We must look out for 
a rich crack—one that’ll make our fortunes at a blow 
—carry it out, and be off with the swag to the States. 
England’s too hot to hold us. If we take plenty of 
tin over to Yankeeland, Jonathan’s not the boy to 
care for extradition. Besides, America’s large; we 
can dodge the beaks there for a century.” 

“ Fust-rate, ma tear; fust-rate!” returned the 
Jew, rubbing his hands glecfully. ‘‘ But how about 
the crib? You've got one in your heye a’ready, I’ll 
be bound.” 

“T have; asplendid prize. What with gold, notes, 
foreign securities, and good bills, hard on to ten 
thousand. Done on a Saturday night, over to France 
by the early train, through Belgium, Holland, and 
North Germany, up to Bremen—I know something 
of the lingo—and off to America by Tuesday morn- 
ing’s boat. That’s the place. They'll be looking for 
us at Liverpool or Queenstown. We shall be across 
the water, and have cashed the paper before the news 
arrives. Then catch us who can.” 

“Shplendid, ma tear, glorious! Vhat a doosid 
clever chap you are, Jack! I should never ha’ 
thought o’ that route.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t. There’s only one diffi- 
culty; but it’s a startler. To make all quite safe, we 
must work with some one in the house. The young 
clerk I’ve been kidding on for the last month left his 
betting-book in the office yesterday. His governor 
found it, and he’s been discharged. He came blub- 
bering to me with the news this morning. I must 
find a new pal.” 

“Couldn’t you offer to take hish place, ma tear? 
Catch ’em with a low figger. Ve can easily fudge up 
references, yer know.” 

“ Yes, and have Sharpit down upon me before I’d 
been there a week. No; we must have a new man 
altogether. One fresh to town, if he’s to be had. 
Our pals are all too stale. Where to find a new hand’s 
the difficulty. It’s no use twisting your ugly old mug 
as if you’d got the gripes—you won’t find one, that’s 
certain.” 

“Shtop a minnit, Jack!” cried the Jew, excitedly. 
“‘ Shtop a minnit! I’ve an idea.” 

“Have you? Then keep it to yourself, for it aint 
much good.” 

“Yesh, it is, ma tear; yesh, it is! Leok here, 
Don’t you reklect the young Yorkshireman you 
planted the flimsies on—ah! three year and more 
ago—him as you took about to see life, an’ who saw 
it, rayther contrary to what he expected, at the 
Bailey.” 

“O! that fool, young Dalton; no, Malton, you 
mean. Let’ssee. What became of him?” 

“Five years’ penal. Now, look here, Jack; that 
young fellow’s time’s nearly up. He’s just the 
man.” 

“Too soft, I should say. Bul how do you know 
he’s coming out?” 

“Through young Shiner, up from Portland a 
month ago. Tried the honest dodge; but finding 
that no go, he’s come back to his old friends. Pick- 
ing up a leetel useful information, as I allays do 
vhenever there’sh a chance, I learnt from him this 
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young Malton’s got a fust-rate character; not a | 
mark agin him, an’ sure to be out on a ticket soon. 
Now, suppose you was to go down to Portland, Jack, 
and pick him up afore he gets into wrong hands, 
hey?” grinned the Jew. 

“Hem!” replied Supple, thoughtfully. ‘The 
idea’s none so dusty; but how are we to know the 
exact time of his coming out? that’s the question.” | 

“T’ve got another idea for that,” cried Ikey. 
“Or shall I keepit to myself, cos this one aint no 
good?” he added, maliciously. 

‘Out with it, you old humbug!” 

* Vell, shuppose you jist write to the chaplin, tell- | 
ing him you vos attracted by the report o’ the case to 
take a great interest in the youngster’s welfare. The 
philanthropic an’ benev’lent lay, yer know. You’re 
anxious to put him in the way o’ gaining an honest 
livelihood, an’ preventing him a relapsin’ into evil 
courses. You know how to pitch it—wery hot an’ 
strong. You'd be obleeged to the patterer if he’d tell 
you whether there was any likelihood o’ the young 
man obtaining lffs ticket 0’ leave, an’ when. Chuck 
in a few religious phrases about ‘saving a brand from 
the burning,’ and sitch like, an’ it’s sure to take. 
He'll valk into the trap like a fly into treacle.” 

“That’s a first-rate idea, Ikey! there’s more in 
your rusty brains, old fellow, than I thought. A 
capital idea; and hang me if I don’t go about it at 
once!” 


CALLING THE CHILDREN. 


Calling them “ Freddy,"* and “* John,"* and * Paul !"’ 
As only a mother her children can call; 

Musical cadences all through her speech, 

That a love so tender alone can teach, 

Something so loving, and lingering, too, 

In tle“ John," and “ Freddy,*’ and “ Paul,’’ come do! 
As bidding to her for dinner or rest, 

Each one is gathered in turn to her breast. 





Then looking them over, as divers do pearls ~ 
Smoothing one’s cheeks, and another one's curls, 
Taking the brown, soiled hands in her own, 

A whip out of this palm, from that one a stone. 
Drawing from pockets of corpulent girth, 

With outward remonstrance, with inward mirth, 
Potatoes fur pop-guns—a bottle of flies— 

Twine, balls and whistles, and two dirt-pies. 


Redeemed from the soil of the street, and anew 
Clothed in fresh aprons, and trowsers, too; 
Tangles brushed out of the silken floss, 

That rings and ripples in golden gloss; 

Striving with eager and innocent heed 

For mother’s approving “ Well done, indeed !"’ 
Mother, and Freddy, and Paul, and John, 
Make the sweetest picture to look upon. 





A CHAPTER ON WILLS. 

Among the most ancient usages we have connected 
with the regulation of property, are WILLS. They 
are of very high antiquity, being mentioned in the 
forty-eighth chapter of Genesis. Solon introduced 
them at Athens 578 B.C. In the Koran they are 
spoken of, and they were in use among the Romans 
and the native Mexicans. Thus,in three parts of the 
globe, they have had an ancient existence. Theba- 
tius Tester, a civilian, was the first person who intro- 
duced codicils to wills at Rome, 31 B.C. The power 
of bequeathing lands by the last will and testament 
of the owner was confirmed to English subjects by 
Henry I. in 1100. The first will of a sovereign on 
record is stated (but in error) to be that of Richard II. 
in 1399, Edward the Confessor having made a will in 
1066. All previous statutes regulating the wills and 
testaments of British subjects were repealed in 1837, 
and the laws in relation to wills thereby amended. 
The present Probate Court was established in 1857, 
and an office for the reception of the wills of living 
persons was opened in January, 1861. By the Act of 
1837, the testator must be above twenty-one years of 
age, and neither a lunatic nor an idiot, nor deaf and 
dumb, nor drunk at the time of signing, nor an out- 
law, or an unpardoned felon. All kinds of property 
may be devised. The will must be written legibly 
and intelligibly, and signed by the testator, or by his 
direction, in the presence of two or more witnesses, 
who also must sign in his presence and in the pres- 
ence of eachother. A married woman may bequeath 
only her pin-money or separate maintenance, with- 
out the consent of her husband. 


— + woe > — 
TOBACCO. 


There are about thirty species of tobacco, all pos- 
sessing nearly the same properties. It is said the 
plant was first found in Yucatan. It was taken to 
Spain and from there no Portugal. From Portugal 
it was carried to different European kingdoms. Snuff- 
taking commenced in Paris, Catherine de Medicis, 
whose name has an unpleasant history, from its con- 
nection with the massacre of Protestants, being its 
first patron. Soon after the settlement of this coun- 
try it became an important article of commerce, and 
one hundred and twenty pounds was the stipend paid 
for a wife by some of the early settlers of Virginia. 


A PERSEVERING AUTHOR. 

A man was dying. He had a friend—an author. 
The friend came to him. To comfort him! No! to 
read manuscript. He produced a packet, and drew 
his chair to the bedside of the dying man. ‘“ Only a 
few chapters,” he said, insinuatingly. ‘ But, my 
dear friend,” urged the faint voice of the departing 
one, ‘the doctor says I’ve only an hour to live.” 
What was the reply? ‘“ Yes, yes, I know all that; 








but this will only take you twenty minutes.” 
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FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 
NO. VII.—THE PRIZE OF CAPT. HARRY LEE. 


HAVING settled the preliminaries to their mutual 


| Satisfaction, as we have previously narrated, Captain 


Lee observed: 

“Our cases are similar, and let us make common 
cause. If I cannot advance your interest matrimo- 
nially, I can, at least, if we are successful, help you 
financially. I have much to lose and much to gain, 
while with you it is wholly upon one side. You can 
lose nothing, and may gain much—enough to repay 
you the loss you suffered at the hands of the Confed- 
erates. Although the senior member of the firm of 
Merrill & Co. is the father of your affianced wife, you 
can bear him no great good-will, after his treatment 
of you?” 

“Tdo not,” returned Woodsell. “The narration 
of the events of the last two weeks that I have relat- 
ed to you, must convince you that I do not hesitate 
to strike a blow at him, when, by so doing, I can help 
the cause of the Union; and every blockade-runner 
that is prevented from running into a Confederate 
port, is a mite contributed to that great end. You 
can rest assured, Captain Lee, that anything which 1 
can do, honorably, will be done cheerfully by me; 
and although I cannot hope at present to meet Mary, 
yet something tells me not to despair, and that there 
are better days in store for us in the years to come.” 

“Keep up a good heart, Mr. Woodsell, for that’s 
half the battle. The time has been when my suit 
looked as dismal as yours, and perhaps more 80; and 
I can’t say that it’s very prosperous at present. A 
short time in the future will decide whether 1 am to 
be the happiest of men, or the most miserable. As it 
is, I’m bound to see what Yankee pluck and endur- 
ance will do. If 1 fail, [shall be no worse off than 
when I begun, except in my promise to give up my 
suit; but as it takes two to make a bargain, and the 
lady wont agree to the contract entered into with the 
father, I don’t know, according to the rules of gal- 
lantry, but what I am absolved from the promise 
male, if I fail to legitimately win the prize.” 

“All is fair in love and war, is an old saying; but 
what do you propose to do as a commencement of 
hostilities against the house of Merrill & Co. in par- 
ticular, and all blockade runners in general?” 

“Wait here, quietly, until a blockade runner, 
known to be owned by, or in the interest of that firm, 
comes into port, and then, when she goes out, make 
a prize of her, if possible.”’ 

“Then you can at once commence operations—that 
is if your plans are laid, for there is a blockade run- 
ner at this moment lying in port, to which a valuable 
cargo is being transferred from an English steamer, 
and both boat and cargo are owned by Merrill & Co. 
I think they will be ready to run out in the course of 
two or three days, if the weather should be such as 
to warrant it.” 

“You are sure that the steamer you speak of be- 
longs to Merrill & Co.?” 

“Certainly. I have good reason to remember her, 
for she is the very one that we mistook for one of the 
blockading fleet, and whose captain separated me 
from Mary, though he had a little humanity about 
him, in giving us our boat and permitting us to leave 
the steamer, when he might have carried us into 
Charleston as prisoners. I was on board of her but 
a short time, but I remember her very well; and, be- 
sides that, her crew makes this their headquarters 
when on shore. There are a number of them in the 
bar-room now, or were when I came.” 

“ Things couldn’t have happened better for us. A 
little shrewd planning and Yankee cunning, and may 
I never command another ship if Jacob Strong aint 
obliged to redeem his promise before another month 
rolls over his head. But how is it that so many se- 
cessionists throng this hotel, if the landlord is as 
good a Union man as he pretends to be? You have 
been with him some time, and of course know him 
better than I, who have had but a few hours’ ac- 
quaintance.” 

“He is a Yankee, and wants to make money; and, 
like a great many of the same class, don’t hesitate to 
carry two faces, if he can make a dollar by doing so; 
out there among the sailors, be they English or from 
the South, he is a strong secessionist, and can equal 
any of them in abuse of the North. He could not 
get the custom he now enjoys, if he did not; for some 
tenth of the inhabitants, and those that frequent 
this island, are warm friends of the South. Notwith- 
standing that he passes here in Nassau as a secession- 
ist, he is Union at heart, and is ever ready to help a 
Unionist when he wants help. Of this I am assured, 
because I have experienced his kindness in more ways 
than one, since I have been here.” 

“Tf he is only what he seems, it’s all right, and I 
am glad that you give so favorable an account of him, 
for Ihave already entrusted him with a portion of 
my plans, on his profession of loyalty, and what I 
could pick up by hearsay, and I did not know but 
what I had put too much confidence in him.” 

“T think that there is no doubt but what he is 
trustworthy.” 

“Very good; and now for this friend of yours. Do 
you think he would join us?” 

“Gladly. His case is the same as mine in regard 
to loss of property, and I know that you can count 
upon him.” 


The conversation was carried on between them for 
ten or fifteen minutes longer, and then they emerged 
into the bar-room, which they found more crowded 
than when they had left it an hour before. It was 
evident that the house had a good run of company, 
that day, at least, and that the landlord was making 
money, for he and the maid were as busy as possible, 
serving those who patronized the bar. 

Captain Lee and his companion passed through 
the throng into the street, and walked down to the 
®harves, where Woodsell pointed out the blockade 
runner of which they had been speaking. She was 
lying close toa Clydo-built steamer, whose cargo of 
blankets and rifles, intended for the Confederate 
army, was rapidly being transferred to the former by 
a large number of men that had been engaged to aid 
in the transfer. 

Thence they wandered along the streets adjacent 
to the wharves, and noted the bustle and activity 
that everywhere prevailed therein—the best evidence 
that could be adduced in favor of the great contra- 
band trade that here had its focus. On every side 
could be heard words in favor of the South, and de- 
nunciations of the North, while it was seldom indeed 
that this was reversed, and good wishes shown towards 
those battling for the old Union and the stars and 
stripes, that were once to be found on every sea, the 
pride and joy of every freeman’s heart. 

Darkness was well-nigh down when they entered 
the International Hotel, which they found crowded, 
if possible, more dengy than when they had gone 
out; their principal business seeming to be how often 
they could patronize the bar, and which could talk 
the loudest. Many were the toasts drank with noisy 
shouts; and the hot blood of Captain Lee more than 
once burned like fire, as he heard the insulting words 
directed against the North. It was as much as he 
could do to prevent himself hurling back their boast- 
ing words; but he checked himself, knowing that 
anything he would utter would do no good, and might 
do much harm to the project he had in view. 

Woodsell found Graythern among the throng, and 
introduced him to Captain Lee, and they, in com- 
pany with one of the sailors that had come from New 
York, entered the private room of the landlord. 
Here Captain Lee gave him some instructions, the 
burden of which was that he and his companions 
should make the acquaintance of the crew of the 
blockade runner Great Pedee, and endeavor to get on 
the best possible terms with them, and, in further- 
ance of this object, not to be sparing of money; and 
he handed him a hundred dollars in gold. 

The sailor, who was very intelligent, and seemingly 
above his station, bestowed the money in his pocket, 
and premised to do the best he could to further the 
object his captain had in view. He then left the 
room, and after a short consultation, the three young 
men follow2d his e le, and mingled with the 
throng in the outer apartment. 

Long before the rooms of the International had 
ceased to echo the shouts and ribaldry of the motley 
throng assembled therein, our New York friends had 
become on the best of terms with the crew of the 
Great Pedee, who swore that for Yankees they were 
the best fellows that they ever saw. They also learn- 
ed what was of the greatest consequence to the suc- 
cess of the object they had in view, that the Great 
Pedee had the greater part of the cargo on board, 
and that the next night but one they would steam 
out of the harbor at precisely eleven o’clock. They 
were to leave at this hour, so that an ordinary run 
would bring them off Charleston at about the same 
hour of the second night, as they designed, if possi- 
ble, to run into that port. 

This much was gained by the conspirators, and the 
next day they followed up the success already won, 
and by that mght there was not one of the crew of 
the -Great Pedee who would not have considered 
himself insulted, if an insult had been offered toward 
one of their Northern friends, and would have fought 
to the death in their behalf. Captain Lee and his 
men had played their cards well thus far, but there 
was a greater stroke yet to be attempted before their 
game was won. 

One of the crew of the blockade runner had been 
sounded, both by Captain Lee and Woodsell, and 
they found that he was sick of his life on board the 
Great Pedee, and would like nothing better than to 
go North, where his friends resided at his birthplace, 
although for many years he had resided in the South. 
Persuasion, coupled with a bribe, won him to their 
side, and they found in him a valuable ally, and one 
that it would have been difficult to do without. 


The hours went on, and at last the darkness had 
settled down upon the busy town, on the night in 
which the Great Pedee was to leave Nassau for 
Charleston. Late that afternoon Captain Lee had 
been down to the wharves, and had®seen that her 
cargo was all on board, and that, from the black 
smoke rising from her pipes, she was getting up 
steam preparatory to her departure. 

When the darkness had completely hidden the out- 
lines of the Great Pedee from his gaze, he left the 
wharf, and returned to the International, where he 
found everything had been arranged according to the 
programme that they had laid out, and that his men 
were impatiently awaiting the coming of their new 
friends, who had promised to be with them soon after 
dusk, to partake of a supper to which they had in- 
vited them, and also to drink a successful voyage to 
the blockade runner, and her safe return to Nassau. 

In a large room, in a retired part of the house, just 
back of the landlord’s little sanctum, the supper had 
been laid for two seamen, and Captain Lee, after 
glancing in upon it, returned with the landlord to 
the private room, whence, through the little window 
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over the bar, they could see all that entered the bar- | | 
room, y 
“ Well, captain, we are all ready for them,” ob- 
served the landlord. “If they don't fail us, we'll 
make a pretty stroke of business to-night. Once get 
them down to that table, and we have them as fast 
as the spider had the fly in the fable.” \ 
“Yes; but we haven't caught the fly yet, and perhaps 
we shan't be able to lure them into our net, Perhaps 
the captain of the Great Pedee will not be willing to 
trust his men on shore, when he is to start so soon.” 
“Don't fear but what they will be here. This is a 
real Yankee speculation—and who ever knew one of 
them to fail? I know the captain of the steamer, 
and he knows me; and he also knows that when his 
men patronize my house, he can find them when he | 
wants them. By the tramping outside, 1 shouldn't 
wonder but what they were coming in a body now.” 


-- 


officer in charge of them, by all that’s luck, is Sum 
Hilton himself! 
“1 knew that you could trust him; but really, I | 
should think that they were brothers, by the welcome | ‘ 
your men are giving them. It takes a Yankee, after | . 


| 


all, to blind people’s eyes.” 

“That's the truth, landlord; and you must be | ‘ 
every inch one of that race, for you can play the | ° 
Yankee, Southerner or Englishman, just as it suits 
you, to perfection. You would make your fortune on 
the boards of some provincial theatre.” 

“*T flatter myself that lcan make a dollar where ‘ 
any man can; and to do it, one has got to be any- | ; 
thing, and everything, as the occasion offers, But I 8 
must be looking after the supper, fur your men and | 
their friends, without doubt, are hungry, and perhaps | ; 
the stay of the latter has been limited on shore by | | 
their captain. See Hilton, and find out how long a | 
leaye of absence they have.” i 

The landlord went out into the supper-room, and | 
Captain Lee glanced through the window again. The | 
barmaid was dealing out the drinks to a mixed crowd | . 
of hisown men and the blockade runners, but he | 
could not see Hilton amoung them, At that moment 
there came a low rapon the door, He opened it, 
and that very individual came in, 

“ You are as good as your word, I see,” said the 
captain, 

“ Yes—and a little better; for I have got a larger 
party off the steamer than I had hoped to do. There 
are but seven men now on board, besides the cook 
and the captain. But our stay here must be short, 





atten. I have promised to have the men all on 
board by half past nine.” 

“Your captain shall have his complement of men, 
even if they are not the same that he entrusted to 
your charge. One thing I can assure him is that 
they shall be full as good seamen as his old crew.” 

“T don’t doubt it; but if the room and supper are 
ready, hadn't we better commence? We have not 
much time to lose.” 

“ You are right there, Hilton, AfterI treat your 
men, we'll go to supper, which is waiting. Come, let 
us go out among the boys.” 

Captain Lee led the way into the bar-room, where, 
being dressed as a common sailor, he was warmly 
welcomed by the throng therein assembled, and when 
he announced his intention of treating the crowd, he 
was more popular than ever with the crew of the 
blockade runner, who were better than ever pleased 
with their new-found friends, | 

An half-hour later, and every seat at the supper- 
table was filled by Captain Lee and his men, and the | 
| 
| 
| 





crew of the Great Pedee. They had been seated so 
that the blockade runners occupied one side of the 
table, and the Yankees the other, while at the head 
were seated Captain Lee and Sam Hilton, and at the | 
foot Woodsell and Graythern, both in sailor garb. 
Beside each plate was a brimming glass of wine, and 
when they were all seated, Captain Lee rose, and, 
taking up his glass, exclaimed: 

‘“‘ Here is confusion to the Yankee fleet, and alucky | 
voyage to the Great Pedee!” 

Every glass was raised at his words, and when the 


A gratified look passed over the face of Captain Lee, j 
as he saw the complete success of his scheme, which, | 











to have interpreted. But they saw it not, and 
thought only of their boon companions, and the sup- 
per spread out so invitingly before them, and, with 
mingled jest and song, the meal went on. 

It was not of long duration. At the expiration of 
less than twenty minutes, every seat upon one side 
of the table was vacant, and their late occupants | 
were lying upon the floor, insensible from the effects 
of the drugged wine that had been drank by them at 
the commencement of the meal, and so great was the 
potion administered, that it was doubtful if any of 
them awakened to consciousness before morning. 

“Now, boys, to work!” exclaimed Captain Lee; 
and in a very short time they had divested the insen- 
sible sailors of their outer garments, and hw! arrayed 
themselves in them, while their own were placed 
upon their fallen companions. At last the exchange 
was completed, and they were ready to follow Sam 
Hilton back to his vessel. 

“ Here is half of the sum I promixed you,” said 
Captain Lee, placing a bag of gold in the eager, out- 
stretched hand of the landlord; “and if we are suc- 
cessful, you shall have the rest in a month's time. 
You must get yourself out of this scrape as best you 
can; though I can’t imagine how you are going to do 
it;” and he looked down upon the insensible men, 
stretched in various attitudes upon the floor. 

* Leave that to me; I never got into @ scrape yet, 











for the captain has changed his mind, and runs out | , 





“They are here, sure enough, landlord; and the h 


He is true to his word, thus far.” | & 
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room. 


served the landlord. 
make a pretty stroke of business to-night. Once get 


as the spider had the fly in the fable.” 
“Yes; but we haven’t caught the fly yet, and perhaps 
we shan’t be able to lure them into our net. Perhaps 


trust his men on shore, when he is to start so soon.” 
“Don’t fear but what they will be here. This is a 
real Yankee speculation—and who ever knew one of 
them to fail? I know the captain of the steamer, 
and he knows me; and he also knows that when his 
men patronize my house, he can find them when he 
wants them. By the tramping outside, I shouldn’t 
wonder but what they were coming in a body now.” 
“They are here, sure enough, landlord; and the 
officer in charge of them, by all that’s luck, is Sam 
Hilton himself! He is true to his word, thus far.” 
“1 knew that you could trust him; but really, I 
should think that they were brothers, by the welcome 
your men are giving them. It takes a Yankee, after 





every inch one of that race, for you can play the 
Yankee, Southerner or Englishman, just as it suits 
you, to perfection. You would make your fortune on 
the boards of some provincial theatre.” 

Ny ‘“*T flatter myself that Ican make a dollar where 
any man can; and to do it, one has got to be any- 
thing, and everything, as the occasion offers. But I 
must be looking after the supper, fur your men and 
their friends, without doubt, are hungry, and perhaps 


being dressed as a common sailor, he was warmly 
welcomed by the throng therein assembled, and when 
he announced his intention of treating the crowd, he 
" was more popular than ever with the crew of the 
blockade runner, who were better than ever pleased 
with their new-found friends. 
An half-hour later, and every seat at the supper- 
table was filled by Captain Lee and his men, and the 








all, to blind people’s eyes.” 
“That’s the truth, landlord; and you must be 


the stay of the latter has been limited on shore by 
their captain. See Hilton, and find out how long a 
leaye of absence they have.” 

The landlord went out into the supper-room, and 
Captain Lee glanced through the window again. The 
barmaid was dealing out the drinks to a mixed crowd 
of hisown men and the blockade runners, but he 
could not see Hilton amung them. At that moment 
there came a low rapon the door. He opened it, 
and that very individual came in. 

“ You are as good as your word, I see,” said the 
captain, 

“ Yes—and a little better; for I have got a larger 
party off the steamer than I had hoped to do. There 
are but seven men now on board, besides the cook 
and the captain. But our stay here must be short, 
for the captain has changed his mind, and runs out 
atten. I have promised to have the men all on 
board by half past nine.” 

“‘ Your captain shall have his complement of men, 
even if they are not the same that he entrusted to 
your charge. One thing I can assure him is that 
they shall be full as good seamen as his old crew.” 

“JT don’t doubt it; but if the room and supper are 
ready, hadn’t we better commence? We have not 
much time to lose.” 

“ You are right there, Hilton, After I treat your 
men, we’ll go to supper, which is waiting. Come, let 
us go out among the boys.” 

Captain Lee led the way into the bar-room, where, 





crew of the Great Pedee. They had been seated so 
that the blockade runners occupied one side of the 
table, and the Yankees the other, while at the head 
were seated Captain Lee and Sam Hilton, and at the 
foot Woodsell and Graythern, both in sailor garb. 
Beside each plate was a brimming glass of wine, and 
when they were all seated, Captain Lee rose, and, 
taking up his glass, exclaimed: 

‘“‘ Here is confusion to the Yankee fleet, and alucky 
voyage to the Great Pedee!” 

Every glass was raised at his words, and when the 
toast was given, every one was drained to the bottom. 
A gratified look passed over the face of Captain Lee, 
as he saw the complete success of his scheme, which, 
had his guests noticed, they would have found hard 
to have interpreted. But they saw it not, and 
thought only of their boon companions, and the sup- 
per spread out so invitingly before them, and, with 
mingled jest and song, the meal went on. 

It was not of long duration. At the expiration of 
less than twenty minutes, every seat upon one side 
of the table was vacant, and their late occupants 
were lying upon the floor, insensible from the effects 
of the drugged wine that had been drank by them at 
the commencement of the meal, and so great was the 
potion administered, that it was doubtful if any of 
them awakened to consciousness before morning. 

“Now, boys, to work!” exclaimed Captain Lee; 
and in a very short time they had divested the insen- 
sible sailors of their outer garments, and had arrayed 
themselves in them, while their own were placed 
upon their fallen companions. At last the exchange | 
was completed, and they were ready to follow Sam | 
Hilton back to his vessel. 


Captain Lee, placing a bag of gold in the eager, out- 
stretched hand of the landlord; “and if we are suc- 


stretched in various attitudes upon the floor. 
“ Leave that to me; I never got into a scrape yet, 





‘Well, captain, we are all ready for them,” ob- 
“Ii they don’t fail us, we'll | 


them down to that table, and we have them as fast | 


the captain of the Great Pedee will not be willing to | 


‘Here is half of the sum I promised you,” said | 


cessful, you shall have the rest in a month’s time. | 
You must get yourself out of this scrape as best you | 
can; though I can’t imagine how you are going to do 
it;” and he looked down upon the insensible men, | 


over the bar, they eonld see > all that entered the bar- | but what. I could get out xt of, and I don’t think this | 


| will be an exception.” 

“We have no time to lose,” exclaimed Hilton. 
, “ You'll see a specimen of the captain’s temper, if we 
| are not on board in time.” | 





| “Letus hurry up, then, by all means,” said the | 
| young captain. “I’ve no notion of getting a blowing | 
| up the first time I go on board a strange vessel. 

| Take guod care that no one enters this room, land- 
lord, until these fellows have come to themselves. It 

| might lead to an inquiry that would not be for your 

| benefit.” 

| “ll take care of them, and tell them a pretty good 
story when they come to themselves. Don’t fear for 
me—I’m a Yankee, you know.” 

“T’ve had pretty good proof of that since I’ve been 
with you. Good-by. Perhaps we may meet again 
somewhere. Lead on, Hilton.” And shaking the 
landlord’s hand, they passed out into the bar-room, 
and thence into the street, while that latter individ- 
ual closed and fastened the doors of the room. 

An hour later, and the blockade runner Great Pe- 
dee steamed out of the harbor, with her Yankee 
crew on board, the captain utterly unconscious of the 
change that had been effected; though he did won- 
der how it was that his men seemed to be better 
sailors than they had ever been before. 





THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere may be described as a vast ocean of 
air, enveloping the earth like a mantle, and rising to 
the height of many miles above our heads, but con- 
stantly diminishing in density as the elevation in- 
creases. At the height of about three miles and a 
half, its density is only one-half as great as at the 
level of the sea; and at the height of forty miles it is 
less than in the exhausted receiver of the best air- 
pump. How much higher than this the atmosphere 
extends, it is impossible to determine with accuracy. 

In this ocean of air all bodies on the surface of 
the globe are immersed. It is so subtile that it pene- 
trates into the minute pores of matter, and fills the 
cavities of all organized beings. It is the medium in 
which all vital processes, both of plants and animals, 
take place, and in which all human activity has its 
seat. Let us see now with what wisdom its properties 
have been adapted to the important ends which it 
has been appointed to subserve. 

Consider, in the first place, the physical state of 
the atmosphere. This air is as truly matter as the 
solid planks on which we are treading, or the granite 
rocks which form the foundation of our earth. It is 
far less dense, it is true, but then it has all the essen- 
tial properties of matter. It fills space; it resists, 
with an ever-inereasing force, all attempts to con- 
dense it; and, moreover, it has weight. But how 
different is its condition from that of the solid rock! 
so different, that to the uneducated it hardly seems 
to be matter, and in our common language we speak 
of a space which is filled only with air, asempty. Its 
particles are endowed with such perfect freedom of 
motion, and yield so readily to the slightest pressure, 
that we move through it without feeling its presence. 
It is firm enough to support the wings of the eagle, 
and yet so yielding as not to detain the tiniest insect 
in its rapid flight. 

The physical condition of the atmosphere will still 
further excite our admiration, when we consider the 
wonderful play of forces by which it is upheld. It 
may not be known to you all that upon this mass of 
air, outwardly so calm and passive, there are con- 
stantly acting two mighty forces: the force of gravita- 
tion—that is, the attractive force of the earth, which 
causes weight—and the force of heat. In virtue of the 
force of heat, the particles of the atmosphere mutual- 
ly repel each other, and the whole mass, like a great 
bent spring, tends to break from its confinement, and 
to expand into the surrounding space. But this it 
cannot do, for, by the power of gravitation, it is 
held with a firm grasp to the surface of the globe. 
Were this grasp for a moment relaxed, the atmo- 
sphere would dash off with explosive violence, and be 
lost in the immensity which surrounds us, How great 
the force is which is required to restrain the expansive 
tendency of the at e, few persons have an 
adequate conception, because the two opposing forces 
are so perfectly balanced, that we are obliged to call 
in the aid of experiment in order to render their 
effects evident. But every one who has seen a com- 
mon pump is familiar with the fact that it is the 
pressure of the air which causes the water to rise in 
the suction-pipe, and this suction is one manifesta- 
tion of the furce by which the atmosphere is held 
so firmly to the surface of the globe. 








WALKING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Walking is good; not stepping from shop to shop, 
or from neighbor to neighbor, but stretching out far 
into the country, to the freshest fields, and highest 
ridges, and quietest lanes. However sad the imagin- 
ation may have been among the grief’ at home, there 
| it cheers up and smiles. However listless the limbs 
| may have been when sustaining a too heavy heart, 
| there they are braced, and the lagging gait becomes 
| buoyant again. However perverse the memory may 
| have been in presenting all that was agonizing, and 
insisting only on what cannot be retrieved, there it is 
| first disregarded, and then it sleeps; and the sleep of 
| the memory is the calm of Paradise to the unhappy. 
The mere breathing of the cool wind on the face in 
the commonest highway is rest and comfort, which 
must be felt at such times to be conceived. 














What sex is the English national anthem? Mas- 
culine; because it’sa hymn. (Him.) 
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THE TEACHINGS OF MASONRY. 
The following communication is from the pen of a 
brother who is much interested in masonic matters. 
It will be read with interest by the craft: 


Mr. Epitor:—So much has been said about the 
secular papers having no right to print anything 
concerning Masonry, that it is almost at the risk of 
one’s masonic character to attempt to break through 
this injunction; yet the lessons which Masonry 
teaches are of as much importance to those outside of 
the institution, as to those familiar with its beauties. 
Masonry teaches us to do all the good we can, and 
not confine our charities to those who are connected 
with us, but toembrace humanity in general; we are 
taught to keep our passions within due bounds with 
mankind; it can, therefore, do no harm to let man- 
kind know that this is one of the lessons we are 
taught; but if we Masons do not practise the lessons 
it might perhaps be as well for us that mankind in 
general should not be informed in regard to the 
requirements ofour Order, There are persons whose 
dealings with mankind would not bear the test of the 
masonic square if applied to them, and they might 
have some objection to having those with whom they 
deal enlightened as to what Masonry requires of its 
followers; the question, “‘ Does Masonry teach this?” 
would meet them too often for their convenience; it 
were better for them that the public should be kept 
in ignorance of what Masonry enjoins upon its sub- 
jects, though at the expense of a wrong estimation of 
the institution; they care very little for what reflec- 
tions may be cast upon it, it is self that predominates 
with them, and at the risk of injury to the Order, 
which is judged by the public according to the con- 
duct of its members, they would pursue their course 
of self-agg li t heedless of the fact that the 
position they occupy in the fraternity has produced 
public confidence in them, and violation of this confi- 
dence impairs the belief of the outside world in the 
merits of the institution. I do not believe the teach- 
ings of Masonry should be confined to the limits of a 
masonic magazine or paper which reaches the craft 
only; it is too much of the disposition of the “ dog in 
the manger,” who, not appreciating the food himself, 
was not willing those should have it who could. 
Now I think, Mr. Editor, there are many home 
circles where your paper enters, in which an interest 
would be taken and much benefit arise, trom making 
known to the uninitiated some of the teachings of 
Masonry, particularly among the female portion of 
that circle, who might have an opportunity of calling 
toan account the iale portion, whom they found 
deviating fromm its beautiful precepts, which as Masons, 
they are bound to live up to. Another very strong 
reason why the subject of Masonry should find a 
place in your columns is the fact, and history will 
attest this, that the true Mason is always the true 
patriot, and ever found upholding and defending the 
“ FLAG OF OUR UNION.” 

Having thus proved, to my own satisfaction at 
least, the propriety of making your paper a channel 
for distributing mayonic benefits to mankind, 1 hope 
that sume of its sublime truths will find their way 
through this medium to the minds of those, who, not 
interested enough in the Order to subscribe fora 
masonic magazine, or debarred by their sex from 
entering the portals of our temple, are still capable of 
appreciating sound masonic doctrine; for look where 
you will, wherever you find a true Mason, you will 
find a true man; one whom you may trust, in whom 
you may place the most implicit confidence, without 
fear that that fid is misplaced; one true to 
his country and its government, never found in 
resistance to its laws, or upholding any who are in 
rebellion against them. If he will not stand these 
tests, be sure he is not a true Mason, and the teach- 
ings of Masonry, like the seed from the hands of the 
sower which fell by the wayside, has produced no 
fruit. It is, therefore, justice to the institution that 
these Judases should be exposed, and that it should 
not be made accountable for their sins of omission 
and commission. And he who fears the public will 
know too much about Masonry, you may depend 
upon it, fears that by so doing they will be apt to 
criticise his own actions a little more closely when 
they are made acquainted with his engagements. 
Masonry can and should be more widely diffused. I 
once heard a lady who was in company with others, 
viewing the emblems upon the walls of one of our 
lodge-rooms express the greatest gratification at hav- 
ing these emblems explained to her by one of the 
brethren present, and exclaimed, “ How beautiful 
that is; why has not brother George told us about 
these? He has always said we could not under- 
stand them, or that they were not to be explained to 
us.” Now the fact is, George could not explain them 
himself, and in order to shield his ignorance he pre- 
tended they were not intended to be explained to any 
but the initiated. Could our mothers, sisters and | 
daughters meet oftener with usin the lodge-room 
and hear our emblems explained by some able 
brother, they would take a deeper interest in our 
institution, and be very apt to become the teachers 
of their husbands and brothers, and remind them of 
what as good Masons they were morally bound to do, 
and how to act. 1, therefore, hope to see in your 











sponding bodies all speak in the same unmistakable, 





paper a continuation of what y you have begun | upon 
the character and teachings of Freemasonry. 
CRAFTSMAN, 


renner 


MASONRY AND THE WAR. 

Ezra L. Stevens, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence of the Grand Chapter of 
Maryland, says: ‘‘ Of your relations as Masuns to the 
country, in the present crisis, the reports of corre- 


unequivocal language. They breathe the same 
patriotic spirit as set torth in our last year’s proceed- 
ings. Our views in this respect have undergone no 
change, but have been confirmed and strengthened 
by an interchange of sentiments with eminent com- 
panions of other jurisdictions. In this terrible con- 
flict, the Great High Priest of the universe, who sits 
upon his throne in the heavens, and who beholds the 
end from the beginning, has a wise and glorious end 
to accomplish. As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are his ways above ours. Under his guid- 
ance we shall yet come forth as a nation from this 
tiery furnece of aiiiiction, ‘fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.’ 

* Let us, then, my companions, in imitation of the 
example of our brethren in other jurisdictions, while 
the destructive elements of war are making such fear- 
ful havoc all around us, exemplify the God-given 
principles of our noble Order. Let our charities, 
which are co-extensive with the universe, be dis- 
tributed with a liberal hand among all the needy and 
the destitute everywhere. Our fields drenched in 
blood amid the clangor of arms and the shock of con- 
tending hosts, among friends and foes, wherever 
humanity suffers, let masonic charity, like an angel 
of mercy, perform her heavenly missien. In homes 
made desolate to the aged, whom the war has depriv- 
ed of their last stay and hope in this life—to the 
widow and the orphan—among the weeping and 
mourning all over the land, let masonic charity do 
her office work in relieving the hungry, clothing the 
naked, binding up the wounds of the aftlicted, and 
comforting those who mourn, 





‘The drying up of a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.’ "* 





MY MASON BROTHER. 
Whose guiding arm, directing right, 
First brought me to masonic light, 

And taught me to keep true and bright ? 
My Mason Brother. 


Whose counsels, ever wise and good, 

Brought me to walk in virtue's road, 

And blessed me as I onward strode ? 
My Mason Brother. 


When sickness pressed upon my frame, 

Who in the “silent watches "' came, 

And fanned my brow, by the lamp‘s dull flame ? 
My Mason Brother. 


When stern misfortune o’er me cast 

Her darkened robe and dooming blast, 

Who brought me back to joy’s repast ? 
My Mason Brother. 


When slander's tongue defamed my name, 
Who stood between me and the shame, 
And kindly yet restored my fame ? 

My Mason Brother. 


When friendless on a foreign shore, 

And all was dark, and hope seemed o'er, 

Who filled my purse, and healed the sore ? 
My Mason Brother. 

And when life's beaten road is trod, 

And the spirit has returned to God, 

Who'll bear my form to its native sod ? 
My Mason Brother. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The Grand Lodge of Masons for Washington Terri- 
tory held their eighth annual Grand Communication 
at Olympia, on the 8th ult., and elected and installed 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 

A. L. Brown, of Walla Walla, Grand Master; W. 
H. Wood, D. G. M.; B. E. Lombard, S. G. W.; U. E. 
Hicks, J. G. W.; James Biles, G. Treas.; Elwood 
Evans, Gr. Sec.; Charles Biles, Gr. Chaplain; H. L. 
Tibbals, Gr. Mar.; M. S. Drew, G. B. B.; Daniel 
Bagley, Gr. Orator; William Champ, S. G. E.; C. C. 
Bunnell, J. G. D.; H. H. Halbert, G. St. B.; W. H. 
Troupe, Gr. Sw. B.; E. A. Light and H. A. Atkins, 
Gr. Strs.; J. L. Myers, Gr. Tiler. 


we 





CALIFORNIA R. A. CHAPTER NO. 5. 

At the annual meeting of California Chapter No. 5 
of Royal Arch Masons, the fullowing officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Charles L. Wiggin, High Priest; Geo, T. Grimes, 
King; W. T. Reynolds, Scribe; W. E. Moody, Capt. 
of the Host; James Scrimgeour, Principal Sojourner; 
Charles Wilson, Royal Arch Capt.; H. H. Thrall, 
Master of 3d Veil; W. H. Harvey, Master of 2d Veil; 
W. W. Stetson, Master of Ist Veil; E. E. Morse, 
Treasurer; E. W. Bourne, Secretary. 


PO rmnmnrrw 


COST OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

The Athol Lectures say £69,869,822,500. Of this 
£62,675,000,000 was for precious stones. £6,904,822,500 
was expended for gold, silver and brass vessels and 
utensils. The wages, diet and clothing of all grades 
of workmen, £140,000,000; materials for construction, 
£150,000,000. King David’s contributions amounted 
to £911,416,207, Solomon's offerings and those of Hiram 
of Tyre and the Queen of Sheba, £80,000,000,000; 
leaving over and above all expenses, £11,041,583,707 
in the king’s treasury for repairs. 
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IN THE STORM. 
From the German. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ The snow it falleth, 
The wind it calleth, 
With lengthened howling from valley to hill: 
But we are housed, 
O, sons and daughters, 
And rake the coals with a right good will. 
They are not wolves, dear, 
But mountain voices, 
That mock the echoes of human woe; 
Now feel the shaking, 
And hear the breaking 
Of the old shutter down below; 
‘The storm is wilder, 
That I thought milder, 
The erl-king rocketh him to and fro. 





“The apple splutters, 
The red coal mutters, 
There is no happier crew than this; 
We'll sing and dance, 
And play ‘ King of France,’ 
Till midnight calls for the parting kiss."’ 


“* Hark, father, listen! 
I hear a moaning, 
As one all chill at the outer door." 
“Tis fancy, boy, 
Or the cold wind soughing, 
Or demons shrieking across the moor; 
Come, dance, boy, dance, 
As the old house dances, 
And keep your eyes off the oaken floor!"* 


“ But, father, I hear it; 

And, father, I fear it: 

That long, wild cry in the wailing storm: 
‘Tis something human— 
Or man or woman; 

‘Tis something freezing while we are warm."’ 
But all unheeding 
The child's low pleading, 

The dance went on and the ringing shout; 
The apples spluttered, 
The red coals muttered, 

And no one heard when the boy went out: 
Till when they missed him, 
The erl-king had kissed him, 

And white he lay as the snow without. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
& Visit to Shakspeare’s Birthplace. 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY, 
IT was a most glorious day! The air was delightful. 
The sun shone with the softest splendor upon the 
green cultivated meadow-land, divided into square 
fields, each enclosed with its quick-set fence; and 
within these, small farm-houses, and cottages with 
their gardens and vine-covered walls. It was alto- 
gether a cheerful and lovely scene. Westward, in the 
far distance, were the mist-covered Welsh mountains. 
For the rest, the whole adjacent country resembled 
that which I had hitherto seen in England, softly un- 
dulating prairie. There will come a time when the 
prairies of North America will resemble those of Eng- 
land. And the work has already begun here in the 
square allotments, although on a larger scale than in 
England; the living fences, the well-to-do farm- 
houses, they already look like bird’s-nests on the 
green billows; for already waves the grass there with 
its glorious masses of flowers, over immeasurable, un- 
tilled fields, and the sunflowers nod and beckon in 
the breeze as if they said come: ‘“‘Come—come, ye 
children of men! The board is spread for many!” 

The glorious flower-spread table, which can accom- 
modate three hundred millions of guests! May it with 
its beauty one day unite more true happiness than at 
this time the beautiful landscape of England. For it 
is universally acknowledged, that the agricultural 
districts of England are at this time in a much more 
dubious condition than the manufacturing districts, 
principally from the fact of the large landed proprie- 
tors having, as it were, swallowed up the small ones; 
and of the landed possession being amassed in but few 
hands,who thus cannot look after it excepting through 
paid stewards, and this imperfectly. I heard of ten 
large landed proprietors in a single family.of but few 
individuals: hence the number of small farmers who 
do not themselves possess land, and who manage it 
badly, as well as the congregating of laborers in 
houses and cottages. The laws also for the possession 
of land are so involved, and so full of difficulty, that 
they throw impediments in the way of those who 
would hold and cultivate it in much smaller lots. 
Joseph Kay has treated this subject explicitly and 
fully, in his work ‘‘ On the Social Condition and Ed- 
ucation of the People.” 

However, I knew but little of this canker-worm at 
the vitals of this beautiful portion of England, at the 
time when I thus sawit, and therefore I enjoyed my 
journey with undivided pleasure. In the evening, 
before sunset, I stood before Shakspeare’s house. 

“Tt matters little being born in a poultry-yard, if 
only one is hatched from a swan’s egg!” thought I, 
in the words of Hans Christian Andersen, in his story 
of “The Ugly Duckling,” when I beheld the little, 
unsightly, half-timbered house in which Shakspeare 
was born; and went through the low, small rooms, 
up the narrow wooden stairs, which were all that 
was left of the interior. It was empty and poor, ex- 
cept in memory; the excellent little old woman who 
showed us the house, was the only living thing there. 
I provided myself with some small engravings having 
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reference to Shakspeare’s history, which she had to | Ophelia, and puts out the eyes of the noble Kent, and 


sell, and after that set forth on a solitary journey of 
discovery to the banks of the Avon; and before long 
I was pursuing a solitary footpath which wound 
round by the side of this beautiful little river. To be 
all at once removed from the thickly populated, noisy 
manufacturing towns into that most lovely, most 
idyllic life, was in itself something enchanting. Add 
to this the infinite deliciousness of the evening; the 
pleasure of wandering thus freely and alone in this 
neighborhood, with all its rich memories; the deep 
calm that lay over all, broken only by the twittering 
of the birds in the bushes, and the cheerful voices of 
children at a distance; the beautiful masses of trees; 
cattle grazing in the meadows; the view of the proud 
Warwick Castle, and near at hand, the little town, 
the birthplace of Shakspeare, and his grave; and 
above all, the romantic stream, the bright Avon, 
which in its calm winding course seemed, like its 
poet-swan—the great Skald—to have no other object 
than faithfully to reflect every object which mirrored 
itself in its depths; castles, towns, churches, cottages, 
woods, meadows, flowers, men and animals. This 
evening, the river, and this solitary, beautiful ram- 
ble I shall never forget, never! I spent no evening 
more beautiful and pleasant while in England. 

It was not until twilight settled down over the 
landscape that I left the river-side. When I again 
entered the little town, I was struck by its antique 
character, as well in the people as in the houses; it 
seemed to me that the whole physiognomy of the place 
belonged to the age of Shakspeare. Old men with 
knee-breeches, old women in old-fashioned caps, who 
with inquisitive and historical countenances, fur- 
rowed by hundreds of wrinkles, now gazed forth from 
their old projecting doorways; thus must they have 
stood and gazed when Shakspeare wandered here; 
and the black-garmented, hump-backed old man who 
looked so kind, so original and so learned, just like 
an ancient chronicle, and who saluted me, the 
stranger, as people are not in the habit of doing now- 
a-days, he must certainly be some old rector magnifi- 
cus who has returned to earth from the sixteenth 
century. While I was thus dreaming myself into the 
times of old, a sight met my eyes which transported 
me five thousand miles across the ocean, to the poeti- 
cal wilderness of my native land—America. This was 
@ full-blown magnolia-flower, just like a magnolia 
grandiflora, and here blossomed on the walls of an 
elegant little cottage, the whole of whose front was 
adorned by the branches and leaves of a magnolia 
reptans, a species with which I was not then ac- 
quainted. I hailed with joy the beautiful flower 
which I had not seen since I had wandered in the 
magnolia groves of Florida, on the banks of the 
Welaka (St. John), and drank the morning dew as 
solitary as now. 

Everything in the little town was, for the rest, a la 
Shakspeare. One saw on all sides little statues of the 
great poet, some white, others gilt—half length fig- 
ures+and very much resembling idol images. One 
saw Shakspeare-books, Shakspeare-music, Shak- 
speare-engravings, Shakspeare articles of all kinds. 
In one place I even saw Shakspeare sauce announced ; 
but this did not take my fancy, as I feared it might 
be too strong for my palate. 

When I arrived at a small public house, close by the 
side of Shakspeare’s home, I took tea, and passed a 
good night in a chamber which bore the inscription 
of “ Richard the Third.” I should have preferred as 
a bed-room “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a 
room within my chamber, only that it was not so 
good, and Richard the Third did me no harm. 

I wandered again on the banks of the Avon on the 
following morning, and from a height beheld that 
cheerful neighborhood beneath the light of the morn- 
ing sun. After this I visited the church in which 
were interred Shakspeare and his daughter Susanna. 
A young bridal couple were just coming out of church 
after having been married, the bride dressed in white 
and looking very pretty. 

The epitaph on Shakspeare’s grave, composed by 
himself, is universally known with its strong conclud- 
ing lines: 


** Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones,"’ 


Less generally known is the inscription on the tomb 
of his daughter, which highly praises her virtues and 
her uncommon wit, and which seems to regard Shak- 
speare as happy in having such adaughter. I thought 
that Susanna Shakspeare ought to have been proud 
of her father. I have known young girls to be proud 
of their fathers—the most beautiful pride which I can 
conceive, because it is full of human love. And how 


well it became them! | the wrong end to strip, and actually pulled off his 


For the rest, it was not as a fanatical worshiper of 
Shakspeare that I wandered through the scenes of | 
his birth and his grave. I owe much to this great | 
dramatist; he has done much for me, but—not in the | 
highest degree. I know of nobler groupings, loftier | 
characters and scenes, in especial a greater drama of 
life than any which he represented, and particularly 
a higher degree of harmony than he has given; and | 
as I wandered on the banks of the Avon, I seemed to 
perceive the approach of a new Shakspeare, the new | 
poet of the age, to the boards of the world’s stage; | 
the poet who shall comprehend within the range of 
his vision all parts of the earth, all races of men, all 
regions of nature—the palms of the tropics, the crystal 
palaces of the polar circle—and present them all in a 
new drama, in the large expression and the illumi- | 
nating light of a vast human intelligence. 

Shakspeare, great as he is, is to me, nevertheless, 
only a Titanic greatness, an intellectual giant-nature, | 
who stands amid inexplicable dissonance. He drowns 


i 


| leaves them and us to our darkness. That which I 
| long for, that what I hope for, is a poet who will rise 
| above dissonances, a harmonious nature who will re 
gard the drama of the world with the eye of Deity; 
in a word, a Shakspeare who will resemble a—Bee- 
thoven. 





A LONG-DRAWN-OUT SAILOR. 

We had in the saucy little Nonpareil, down South 
there on blockade service, the longest, lathiest, slim- 
mest sample of humanity that ever went to sea, or— 
anywhere else. But then he was useful in his way— 
Ben Burnhold was. He could reach in forty places 
where any other man of our crew would have to 
climb; and our commander used to say that Ben 
could paint mastheads and reeve oft signal halyards 
without going aloft. Our quartermaster went a 
fathom ahead of that, and swore that Long Ben could 
wade anywhere over the whole Bahama Banks with- 
out wetting his arm-pits. 

One day, when Ben had the wheel, the captain hap- 
pening to be in facetious humor, said to the man: 

‘Ben! is all that length of yours a natural growth?” 

“No, sir. Got pulled out that way!” replied Ben, 
sententiously, 

“Pulled out, Ben! Pulled out! How was that? 
Let’s have the yarn, my man.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” and Ben let us have it, just as sol- 
emnly as ever gospel was retailed. 

“Up in York State, where I was raised, they made 
lots of maple sugar, and my father used to make 
more’n anybody else ’bout where we lived. Our 
sugar camp was out in the open sort of woods, back 
of the house, and three of us boys used to take it 
watch-and-watch nights, bilin’? down the sap we’d 
gather through the day. 

“One night, when I was ’bout twelve years old, it 
come my turn to bile down; and as I was amazin’ 
fond of eggs, I hooked ’bout two dozen and carried 
’em out with me to bile in the sap. When I’d been 
out there bilin’ away ’bout an hour, and had jest got 
all my eggs cooked, and coolin’ in an old tin pan, I 
heerd father comin’ whistlin’, long up through the 
woods. 

“It was asplendid moonlight-night, warm weather, 
bare ground, and ’bout the last of sugar makin’, and 
we had three or four big hogsheads that we’d been 
storin’ sap in, a little ways from the kittles. I grab- 
bed the pan of eggs, and waddled off as fast as I 
could, and hid myself in one of them hogsheads that 
was empty. You see, sir, 1 was a real chunk them 
days—fat as a woodchuck, and wider’n I was long! 

“The old man he come up, and poked round the 
camp a spell, without seemin’ to miss me, and keep- 
in’ on whistlin’ all the time. Arter a while he come 
along to the hogshead where I was hid, and takin’ up 
the head that stood leanin’ agin a saplin’, he put it 
in, and druv the iron hoops down solid! And then 
he went whistlin’ off home, leavin’ me headed up in 
the hogshead! 

“ After feelin’ round a spell, I found the bung and 
kicked it out, so’s I could breathe; and then after 
eatin’ my eggs, I went to sleep, and didn’t wake up 
till the sun was more’n two hours high. I heerd a 
tramplin’ round, and peepin’ out of the hole, I could 
see a lot of cattle and horses browsin’ ’round the 
camp. After awhile a three-year-old colt come 
snoopin’ round the hogsheads, and by-and-by he 
backed upso that his long switch tail hung right 
down agin my air-hole. I gathered in the colt’s tail 
little by little, so quietly that he didn’t feel it, till I 
had the whole of the tail hauled in. Then I took two 
turns with the tail’round both hands, and givin’ it 
two or three rousin’ jerks, that frightened the colt into 
fits, he went tearin’ off through the timber like a 
struck dolphin, with the big hogshead bobbin’ and 
whangin’ about, fast to his tail! I ’spect that colt 
was goin’ a trifle faster’n chain lightnin’, when he 
happened to go between two young trees where the 
| hogshead wouldn’t pass, and J was snatched slap out 
through the bung hole! 

“‘That’s what stretched me out this way, sir!” 

Ben got “ pulled out” again on account of that yarn, 
forthe Nonpareils christened him directly Ben Bung- 
hole. 
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RATHER SQUALLY. 

Just when the second day’s Sunday bombardment 
of Fort Fisher began to be the hottest, a great many 
of the sailors throughout the fleet stripped to their 
* ducks,” and went at their guns like beavers. 

On board the Malvern—Admiral Porter’s flagship— 
| one of the crew of gun No. 3, port battery, began at 





trowsers! Just at this stage he was called to lend a 
hand at one of the gun-tackles, and the tail of his 
long blue shirt blowing out and interfering with the 
duty of the quarter-gunner who was trying to 
“ sight” the piece, he made a grab at the flannel and 
tore away the whole after-breadth, away up under 
Jack’s reet-jacket. 

Jack, quite regardless of appearances, was dancing 
about his gun, and suddenly backed stern first into 
the admiral, who happened to be passing. 


q . ap: 
uch in Little. 

A great stage combat—The war between Porter 
and Butler. 

Some of the Southern journals are still abusing 
Jeff. Davis and his cabinet. 

The one-legged dancer in London is paid $500 per 
night. 

Denmark is described as resigned to her new 
position. 

The Savannah ladies are said to be in blissful 
ignorance of ‘ mice,” “rats,” and “ waterfalls.” 

Northern men are distinguished South by their 
square-toed boots. 

There is said to be a reconstruction party in the 
Alabama Legislature. 

At a big coffee sale in New York last week old 
Java sold at 15c in gold and bond. 

Jeff. Davis has written a love-letter to South 
Carolina, 

A splendid wedding is soon to take place in 
Washington. 

Regular rations for army correspondents—Exag- 
gerations. 

A telescopic comet has been discovered by a 
Leipsic professor. 

A poor family in Cincinnati has fallen heir to a 
fortune of seven million dollars. 

Fort Popham, Me., now bristles with twelve 
cannon. 

The free schools of Rhode Island are to be opened 
to colored children. 

There was a profound sensation when Congress 
passed the constitutional amendment. 

The cost of the new City Hall, when completed and 
furnished, will touch half a million. 

The Empress Eugenie’s ‘‘ Monday evenings” are 
said to be very select and hard to squeeze into. ° 

Horse-pitality—horseflesh is now given to the poor 
in the German hospitals. 

The Superintendent of the Pacific Railroad re- 
ceives a salary of $10,000 per annum. 

The St. Domingo trouble cost the Spanish treasury 
two hundred and eighty millions of reals. 

A peeress in her own right advertises in London for 
a situation as governess 

They tell of butter retailing for 30 cents per pound 
in Vermont. 

Twenty-six substitutes tunnelled their escape from 
the New Haven conscript camp. 

Real estate sells at high figures in Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Samuel Dick, a retired merchant, hung himself in 
his garret in New York last week. 

A benevolent citizen has paid all the widows’ taxes 
in West Point, Pa. 

Stewart of New York’s income is three dollars and 
a half per minute. His time is indeed money. 

A sleeping car just finished in Worcester for a 
Michigan railroad cost $12,000. 

The confederate peace commissioner had a nice 
time at Fortress Monroe. 

The Everett monument fund amounis to 
$30,000. 

Major General Thomas declines all money testimo- 
nials. 

The only result of a feeble man’s putting down his 
foot is to show how little it measures. 

The new fashion in hair is helmet fashion on the 
top of the head and frizzy curls by way of relief. 

Du Chaillu with lots of money and pluck is in Cen- 
tral Africa after more gorillas. 

Prentice says the learning of a woman is often but 
a desperate substitute for some lost attraction. 

A San Francisco letter tells of three tons of gold in 
bars arriving in that city from Sacramento. 

Lord Granville is to marry the pretty Princess 
Murat. 

The Canadian courts have decided that the pirate 
Burley shall be given up, and now we have him. 

Advertisements of oil companies may be termed 
oily gammon. 

There are six negro churches in Savannah, all 
with fine organs and choirs. ig 

Never despair, says Prentice. If the stream of 
your life freezes over, put on skates. 

A Polish exile has been elected king of a tribe of 
Kafiirs. 

A gentleman in Connecticut who got drunk last 
week, had the misfortune to freeze to death. 

It will cost Italy $5,000,000 to move her capital to 
Florence. « 

The war between Louis Napoleon and his bishops 
is fierce over the Encyclical letter. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN PERSIA.— There are only two 
newspapers published in Persia, the Rouz Nameh 
Elmirjah (scientific journal) published in Teheran, 
and the Journal of the Nation, published in ‘Tauris. 
Both papers are lithographed, letterpress printing 
not being practised in Persia. The Persians fancy 
their style of printing the finest in the world, and 
prefer it to the pure Arabic characters from which 
it is derived. 








‘“*Halloa, Jack! Been having hard weather of it— | 
haven’t you?” asked the admiral, laughing heartily | 
at the man’s ridiculous appearance. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jack, respectfully paying the 
salute—“ got caught in a squall, sir—was devilish | 
near goin’ down stern foremost.” 





; | 
How did Adam get out of the garden of Eden? | 
He was snaked out. 
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| articles sufficient to swell the whole value of the re- 


| miles, in fourteen days. 


A LARGE SumM.—The Christian Commission re- 
ceived the past year $1,297,755,28 in cash, and other 


ceipts to $2,882,347,86. 





TALL SKATING.— Professor W.S. Quinn of New 
York skated al! the way from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Quincy, Ill., a distance of eight hundred and tifty 
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The World in Mimat, 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE, 
Kindly smiles the goddess Fortune 
From her lofty throne on high, 

In the light and clear blue ether, 
Upon patriot's prayerful ery : 
“Send us peace, O bounteous goddess 


yee 


Cast it broadcast from the sky! 

Sending messages of gladness 

Kindly Fortune's answer came: 
* Care not for gold and silver; 

Make not your object gain; 

Union be your watchword hencefor 

Everlasting as the sun, 

Never breathing forth oppression, 

Till at last glad peace shall comet" 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 
Kindly smiles the goddess Fortune | 
From her lofty throne on high, | 
In the light and clear blue ether, | 
Upon patriot's prayerful cry : | 
“Send us peace, O bounteous goddess, 
Cast it broadcast from the sky !"' 


The World in Miniature, | 
| 


| 
| 
Sending messages of gladness | 
Kindly Fortune's answer came : 
* Care not for gold and silver; | 
Make not your object gain; | 
Union be your watchword henceforth, 
Everlasting as the sun, 
Never breathing forth oppression, 
Till at last glad peace shall come !"" 

An “intelligent Frenchman,” Monsieur P. Blot, is | 
about to open a cooking academy in New York, 
where a course of twenty lessons will turn out pro- 
fessional cooks armed with diplomas to bake, boil, 
roast and stew. The exercises of this culinary acad- 
emy are so arranged that mistresses and servants 
come on alternate days—provided the former are 
ambitious to learn the secrets of the kitchen. 

The cultivation of frogs as an article of food is 
largely carried on in the neighborhood of New York. 
One of the principal hotels possesses ponds for its ex- 
clusive use, where the succulent reptiles can grow 
up from lively tadpoles, unmolested by pickerel or 
cruel boys. 

A correspondent of the Cinci ti Inquirer says 
that the recent convention of the Fenians held in 
Cinci ti was i in sentiment, and inti- 
mates very clearly that their plans bode no good to 
England. 

Parisian paragraphists are making much of the 
adventurous career of General Yusuf, now in Algeria, 
who has been, in the fifty years of his life, a Corsican, 
an Algerine, and a Frenchman, the favorite page of a 
bey, the lover of that bey’s daughter, and the mur- 
derer of his eunuch, a captain of chasseurs, a diplo- 
matic agent, a colonel of Ispahis, a Mahometan with 
a harem, a Christian with a wife, a commander of 
the Legion of Honor, an author, a French general, 
and now, apparently, a supervisor of the Algerine 
press. 

Several of the French journals devoted to ‘le 
sport” have announced the approaching departure 
for Africa of a small band of bold hunters, who, emu- 
lating the daring deeds of the late Jules Gerard, have 
associated themselves together for the purpose of 
declaring war against the lions, which are said to be 
plenty. These enthusiastic sportsmen are reputed 
to be crack shots. 

Chicago is very anxious to become the capital of 
Illinois, and has offered a site for a capitol, and half 
@ million of dollars for the erection of a building. It 
remains to be proved whether the State will see this 
site, in the same light. 

A dyer of Paris, some months ago, saw the magne- 
sium light for the first time, and, discovering at once 
that its rays left colors unaffected, exclaimed, ‘This 
is just what we have long wanted!” There are many 
days in winter when those who deal with delicate 
shades of color are utterly at a loss to discriminate 
between tint and tint, but the magnesium lamp will, 
it is thought, answer the purpose of sunlight. 

Two women, a mother and daughter, in Syracuse, 
who were supported as outdoor paupers, were found 
to have saved about $1400 in coin. A son of the 
daughter found the bag, and supposing it to contain 
political medals, began to give them away to his 
companions, when he was discovered by his horrified 
parent. 

The Dutch papers claim General Sherman for a 
Dutchman, and absurdly pretend that a few years 
ago he was a journeyman dyer in Pilburg, and subse- 
quently emigrated with a few of his fellow-workmen 
to America, in consequence of a commercial failure 
in which they were concerned in Amsterdam! 








February 2d is commonly known as “Ground Hog 
Day,” when that animal is supposed to peep out of 
his hole to see how affairs go. If there is snow on 
the ground he comes out, satisfied that winter will 
soon be over; but if the sun shines so that he can see 
his shadow, he goes back for another nap, knowing 
that there is to be more cold. The same belief is 
current in the colder regions of Europe with regard 
to the badger, the European cousin of the American 
ground hog. 

New Year’s eve was rather noisily celebrated in 
Berlin. There were sixty-three balls, and those who 
did not dance went about the streets shouting the 
compliments of the season. There were a great num- 
ber of assaults and fights with the police, and many 
lamented broken heads and broken resolutions the 
next morning. 

The snow is from four to five feet deep in the 
northern part of Maine, Vermont and New York. 
Along the seacoast of Maine it is about two feet deep, 
In the White Mountain region snow has fallen toa 
great depth. Some of the drifts in the roads are 
from twelve to fifteen feet deep, and the snow is so 
dry that the wind blows it into most fantastic shapes. 

The number of hogs packed in Cincinnati, is esti- 
mated, upon packers’ returns, at 300,000, being a 
deficiency, as compared with last season, cf 32,000 
head. At Chicago, the packing foots up 750,000 
against 904,000 last year, being a falling off of about 
150,000. The falling off in the whole West will fall 
but little short of 700,000 head. In the number 
shipped East there is also a large deficiency. 
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The Bouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Potted Salmon. 

Scale and wipe a large piece, but do not wash it; 
drain the salt from it. Season with mace, cloves and 
white pepper; put the fish into a pan with a few bay 
leaves, cover it with butter and bake. When thor- 
oughly done, place it to drain for awhile; pot it, and 
when cold, cover with clarified butter, Thus pre- 
pared, salmon is sure to be a favorite dish, either at 
breakfast or any other meal. 


Veal Sausages. 

Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal quantities, 
with a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and, if at 
hand, an anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten 
| well together, floured, rolled and fried. Veal sau- 
sages are better suited for persons whose digestion is 
not very strong, than those made of pork. 





Tea-Cakes. 

Take one pound of flour, one half-pound of common 
raw sugar, the yolks of three eggs, some caraway 
seeds, and a little nutmeg; make all into a stiff paste ; 
divide this into flat cakes, and bake them on tins. 





Coals. 

These are not only much cheaper in summer and 
autumn than when the cold sets in, but, in fine 
weather, they are dry and light; and you get for your 
weight coal instead of moisture. 





Fish. 
Fish, in various forms, constitutes in many families 
an important part of breakfast. At this meal her- 
rings are generally eaten red or salted; then they 
must be opened and toasted. 
Toast. 

Toast should be buttered while hot. Dry toast, in 
order to be kept crisp, should, as soon as made, be 
set on its edge in the toast-rack. 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Larkspur. 

This is a well-known annual, biennial and peren- 
nial plant, with very curiously-cut leaves and splen- 
did flowers, which are either purple, pink, blue or 
white, and never yellow. The Siberian larkspurs are 
remarkable for the metallic lustre of their flowers, 
the hue of which resembles that of silver, which has 
been tarnished by fire; and the Bee larkspurs are 
remarkable and interesting for the curious manner 
in which the petals are folded up in the centre of the 
flower, so as to resemble a bee, or a large blue-bottle 
fly. The larkspurs will grow in any soil or situation; 
but arich friable loam, and a situation open to the 
sun, suit them best. They are improved by the ad- 
dition of a good deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead of being injured 
as is the case with most other flowering plants. The 
seeds keep good a long time; and those of the annual 
kinds do best sown in autumn, as when sown in 
spring they are a long time before they flower. The 
perennials are propagated by division of the root. 
Double Flowers. 

These are particularly desirable to cultivate in gar- 
dens, not only from their beauty, but from the com- 
parative certainty that exists of their producing their 
flowers every year, the plant not being weakened by 
ripening much seed. This is peculiarly the case with 
the double-flowered trees and shrubs; the double- 
flowered peach, the double-flowered cherry, and the 
double-flowered hawthorn never failing to produce 
abundance of blossoms every year so long as the tree 
continues in health; while the single-flowered kinds 
generally fail in producing an abundant crop of blos- 
soms every second or third year. This observation 
does not apply so forcibly to semi-double flowers, as 
they generally ripen abundance of seeds. 





Palavia. 

This is an elegant annual plant, generally raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May; but which may 
be sown in the open border in April. 








Marriages. 


In this sy By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William Pool to 
Miss Mary E. ¢ 

By Rev. Dr. ‘Blaikie, Mr. John Bruce to Miss Lizzie 
Grahain, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Isaac 8. Powers, of California, 
to Miss Mary R. Baldwin, of Dore hester. 

By Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Harry M. Burr to Miss Emily J. 
Baker. 


At Needham, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Captain William R. 
Stuart Robinson, of Boston, to Miss Henrietta Stevens. 

At Fairlee, Vt., by Rev. Mr. McAllister, Mr. F. M. Yer- 
rinton, of Boston, to Miss E. M. Waterinan. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mrs. Dolly ‘Bullard, 89: Mrs. Cordelia pan 
dan, 37; Mr. George Smith, 68; Mrs. Emily C. Brigham, 
39: Mr. Asher L. Allen, 37. 

At Charlestown, Mr. “Zebdiah Weston, 39. 

At Melrose, Miss Hattie A. Noyes, 24. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Lucretia Smith, 77. 

At Salem, Mr. Joseph P. Burnham, 44. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary D. Scribner, 

At New York, Mr. Timothy Keefe, formerly of Boston 


At Philadelphia, Mr. Nathaniel Chauncey. 
At San Francisco, Mr. Leavitt Humphrey, Jr., formerly 

















WISTAR’S BALSAM 


oF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 

With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 

Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 

Asthma, and every Affection of the 

THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “ medicinal gum"' of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has perfurmed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 
In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 
The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 


E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FE.LLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncu, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 
H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. FINLey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WISTAR'sS BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Sealds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording relief anda Sigg cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES . BUR 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 
ALVE CURES FELONS. 
‘ALVE CURES SCALD HEAD. 
ALVE CURES NETTLE RASH, 
ALVE CURES CUTS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CORNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ret Saree, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SO 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES W. HITLOWS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ULCERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WARTS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE NIPPLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FESTERS. 
CURES RINGWORM, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUNIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE phd SORE LIPS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGROWING NAILS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERUPTIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES MOSQUITO BITES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES wenn LIMBS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WENS 
CURES Tr, EARS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BOILS 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLE ESH WOUNDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILES 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUI SES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES C€ HAPP cd HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE C ORES pi Kone 'N 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SWE ELLE. DN OSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST, 
Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 
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CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Stores. 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 





of Boston, 35. 





18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRI LLIANT NOVELETTE: 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH'S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector, By Jons B. WiLLiAMs, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. Burpick. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 

Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE,. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story of the War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: ov, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 

of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 

New York. By Groger L. AIX EN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Moteombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 

Soldier. By LiruTenantT Murray. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypse the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanvus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LreuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LrEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoB, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas, By Nep BuNTLINE. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 

No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

GG?" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 

TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 

out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Roginson. 

No. 3.-THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Syivanus Coss, Jr. 

No, 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanvus Cons, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY Poors. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F 
Gerry. 

No. 8.-THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR 

No, 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamuxs F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper, By Sy.tvanvus Cosp, Jr. 

No. 18.—-THE WEST POINT CADET: 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: 
Poorg. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, 
L. 8. Goopwiy. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HEKRN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

or sale by all uewsme 
alee canter ed Pom Gohan A semens, 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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By Mrs. 
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I had not any wish to break the mood; 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LITTLE DUST. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Let me go back into the past with you. 
The night we met—you saw and felt as T 

The garden‘s charm; its air, its scent, its dew; 
The petals of the locust, cool and dry, 

That rained on us so sweetly—I and you; 
And what it was I did not care to ask 

That ‘witched me softly all the hour we stood; 


I lingered, and was happy that I could. 


I thought of you with dewy, garden air, 
With marble Floras, and with locust leaves, 
With all that moonlight night made strange and fair, 
Until again we met where fashion weaves 
A ‘broidery of fair women, songs, and lights, 
And heard a chorus sweetly sung from Faust; 
Again there was a charm too rare to break,— 
You asked a rose—I gave it for your sake, 
Your eyes said all, for neither wished to wake. 


The night Nantasket had so fair a scene— 
The glimmering water ‘gainst the soft, pink skies— 
The flitting boats with masts that seemed to lean— 
The endless length of shadowy shore—your eyes— 
All was a vision dreamed as half asleep, 
And I was yours, I said, and you were mine; 
My heart beat high with pulses sweet and fine, 
Your lips were red as wet in erimson wine. 


The rest were hurried words low said to me— 
And covert kisses given in the night— 
A parting where we met. I gazed to see 
Your face most handsome in the dusky light. 
The night was soft—I felt the showers of dew, 
The scent of heliotrope seemed part of you; 
I gave my troth—I took your ring by right; 
All was the work of that enchanting night, 
With murmurs, roses, and the moon's soft light. 


I would to heaven that that had been the end! 
To-day your face is like a face that 's dead; 

I buried it with all a June may lend, 
And put a blossom at the grave's sweet head. 

Soft lights, and flowers, and dreaming notes of birds 
Are things the Past can only hold for me. 

To-day I am awake, my life in view; 
I find it not a bower ashine with dew, 

And it is far—O, very far from you! 


This rose well tokens what there once has been— 
A little dust with odor faint and sweet. 
God bears me witness that I do not sin 
In saying that we never more must meet. 
Love, for an hour, I never felt for you, 
‘Twas blind sensation gave my acts their part, 
I have committed folly and not art, 
Be kind, be generous—though you've not my heart! 


True love is born of sterner, stronger things 

Than soft, sensational dreams in half a light; 
It is the fine, true undertone which rings 

Through the false notes that lead us from the right. 
To-day my hands slip wearied from their tasks, 

My heart seeks courage, strength, and all assuring 

truth. 

What have you forme? (See that I am just— 

‘Tis not your fault that this must be,—yes, must!) 
Alas! a little faded, sweetly-ocorous dust. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WRONG GIRL. 


“WELL, I do say, you've been long enough about 
the milking—I ’most concluded you was a-going to 
stay in the cow-yard to be ready there to-morrow 
morning.” 

Deborah Peck was not apt to address her sister in 
tones such as she then used; nor to snatch anything 
from her hand in the she tehed that pail 
of milk; nor yet to fling herself across the room as 
she then did, and afterwards to sit dumbly for an hour 
and godumbly to bed. Something very unusual must 
have occurred, 

The expression of Magdalen’s face was evidence of 
the fact. Her tongue clove to her mouth—she did 
not presume to say a syllable in excuse when Deborah 
reproved Wer so sharply, but dropped her eyes with a 
look of shame, and so sat down to her knitting. 
Magdalen Peck had got a beau—and now the secret 
is out. It wasa thing that did not lightly affect the 
interests of the maiden sisters who had dwelt so 

fully in Woodbine Cottage for—I will not reveal 
how many years. 

Isaiah Sparks was a bachelor of suitable age to be 
the husband of Miss Peck, whatever that age might 
be. He was by no means ill-looking. He owned a 
fine farm, and was respected by his fellow-townsmen. 
Mr. Sparks had lived calmly in the neighborhood with 
Miss Peck all their lives; but at this late day a ran- 
dom shot from the blind god had gone through his 
waistcoat and left a wound which Maggy alone could 
cure. 

But of all things the latter didn’t need—in her sis- 
ter’s estimation—was a lover or a husband, Their 
father had left them in very comfortable circumstan- 
ces; they had no anxiety and very little care about 
worldly things; and though it might appear to many 
a humdrum sort of life the two old maids led together, 
they never had thought it so at all. They had their 











and satisfied with present and future, until Isaiah 
Sparks’s new plot began to develop itself. 

It had always been the custom for Debby to wash 
up the supper dishes and get the kindling-wood ready 
for morning, while Maggy milked the cow which the 
farm laborer drove nightly to the yard. On one occa- 
sion Debby, having finished her chores, sat down by 
the window, while across the road her sister was still | 
at her task. She saw Mr. Sparks going by at a walk | 
mounted on his black horse, and his eyes rested on 
the cow-yard, as if he were criticising a fine picture. 
Just then Magdalen, whose back was towards the 


“My sister—she would be left quite alone.” 

“0, as to that,” he rejoined quickly, with the air of 
one determined not to see any impediments in his 
way, “she may live with us and welcome if she will | 
—but at any rate you will not be far apart. I may | 
consider myself accepted, dear?” | 

The real Magdalen was not ten paces off. The | 
ecstatic lover would hardly have noticed the shriek of | 
an engine at the same distance behind him; her sis- 
ter, however had watched her approach and waited 
the right t. That t had come, and she 











road, and who couldn’t have known the man was 
within a mile, rose up in her smart spirited style, and 
came forward, her pail in her left hand, to hang her 
milking-stool on the fence. The civil neighbor bowed 
to Magdalen, remarking that it was a pleasant even- 
ing. She bowed to him and replied that it was very 
pleasant. 

A very trifling incident, but Debby made capital of 
it for a deal of merry joking during that evening and 
the following day, which Maggy enjoyed equally with 
her sister. 

“T wish you had run out and asked whether it was 
me or the cow he was staring at,” laughed the younger 
Miss Peck. 

“O, you—I know it was you. Didn’t you feel the 
influence of his gaze between your shoulders, like a 
poor man’s plaster, applied warm ?” 

Be happy while you may Reborah Peck. Soon the 
joke appeared no joke. The second night from that 
her sister observed through the twilight a man lean- 
ing over the cow-yard fence, as if talking to Maggy at 
her milking. So little had coming events cast their 
shadows before in her horoscope, she could not deter- 
mine who the individual might be; till as Maggy, her 
task finished, came slowly out of the yard, he turned 
and Debby saw that as sure as she lived it was Isaiah 
Sparks! 

This was Sunday evening. It flashed across Deb- 
by’s remembrance that Mr. Sparks had taken special 
pains to speak to them as they came out of church, 
and that afterwards when she jested about it, her sis- 
ter, instead of joining her as before, turned away her 
face without a word or smile. An ominous sign; and 
when she saw the couple crossing the road thus side 
by side in that manner, Debby Peck instantly sur- 
mised there was danger which must be promptly 
met, 

She opened the door and planted herself on the 
threshold, a barrier against all intrusion, as formida- 
ble as the two lions Pilgrim spied in the way of life. 
The gentleman gave one look at her indignant coun- 
tenance, said good evening to Magdalen and beat a 
hasty retreat; showing that he understood well 
enough he “ hadn’t oughter.” 

Had boiling vinegar been injected into Miss Peck’s 
veins, she could hardly have been more fiery cross. 
She said nothing to Maggy directly, but she read her 
a good many lectures regarding duty to one’s family 
and kindred, and did whatever else was calculated to 
disturb her sister’s conscience with a sense of being 
about to commit a great moral wrong. Magdalen was 
uncommunicative, and that very fact was enough to 
prove she was not convinced. Affairs were moving 
on much the same as if there had been no opposition 
—or perhaps a trifle faster for it. Mr. Sparks never 
ventured near the house—that is to say, nearer than 
the cow-yard; and there, whenever the milking-stool 
was not hung on the fence, he was. It was the only 
opportunity he had, and he was evidently determined | 
to make the most of it. 

Talk of a courtship of five, ten or twelve years, in- 
clusive of loss of sleep, waste of midnight oil, et cetera! 
If it suits the parties, why very well; but the busi- 
ness can be carried on and brought to the same | 
successful end on infinitely less capital. . 

Magdalen was from home one afternoon, and as at 
nightfall she had not returned, her sister put on her | 
hood and shawl and went to the cow-yard in her place. 
She had been reflecting a good deal as she sat alone, 
and had come to the conclusion that she was not act- 
ing very wisely or very kindly in regard to her sister 
and Mr. Sparks; and she seriously determined to turn 
square round and make a virtue of necessity. Wood- 
bine Cottage might be dreary enough without Maggy, 
but then, if Maggy chose to go, why not cheerfully 
make the sacrifice of giving her up? This was the 
style of thought to which her busy hands kept time, 
when the voice of the man who had a leaning towards 
the cow-yard fence, said, resolutely: 

“Good evening, Magdalen.” 

**Good evening, Mr. Sparks,” came in a subdued 
key from the woman on the milking-stool. 

Her face was steadily bent to her task, and hidden 
by the brown hood which, together with Maggy’s 
shawl, had deceived the bachelor lover. So absorbed 
had Debby been, she had not even thought of the 
likelihood of his coming that night; but on the instant 








ddenly turned her face full on Isaiah Sparks, while 
the loudest, merriest peal of laughter rang on the air 
which had been heard in the neighborhood of Wood- 
bine Cottage for many a day. 

The bachelor staggered back, but recovered himself 
souner than could have been expected. 

“ Maggy,” cried her sister, ‘‘ you may as well say 
good riddance to your inconstant lover—he has just 
proposed to me.” And therewith the April evening 
echoed another strain of her uncontrollable laughter. 
Mr. Sparks had gone up to Magdalen and was stam- 
mering forth an explanation. 

* Come, you two foolish chits,” added Deborah more 
sincerely, ‘‘ come into the house and sit down, and 
finish up your courtship in respectable style.” 

So they did, and the next Sunday their banns were 
published. The story of Isaiah’s mistake got abroad; 
and to this day Deborah Peck has her joke about 
Maggy’s husband proposing to her first. 

¢=ce@ > 
NATIVE COLORS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Since the discovery of photography, continual ef- 
forts have been made to produce by means of it pic- 
tures representing the natural colors of objects. To 
ordinary persons this would not appear to be a mat- 
ter of much difficulty: to the scientific, looking at the 
gencral principles on which photographs are produ- 
ced, there would appear no hope of accomplishing it, 
since the action of light seems confined to merely 
producing the various degrees of shade, by more or 
less darkening the paper, &c. There seems to be no 
connection between the action of light and the pro- 
duction of natural colors. Nevertheless, this triumph 
of science has been partially accomplished, and the 
natural colors of objects can be reproduced with very 
great accuracy. There are, however, serious difti- 
culties in the way of entire success—intense light is 
required, and the colors are more or less changed for 
the worse, in rendering them permanent. To M. 
Niepce de St. Victor, a nephew of Niepce, the col- 
league of Daguerre in the invention of the daguerreo- 
type, we owe almost all that has been hitherto known 
on the subject. It is, however, asserted that a pho- 
tographer of Port Louis, in the Mauritius, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining and fixing the natural colors by 
an instantaneous and simple process, and that the 
pictures he obtains are so true to nature as to call 
forth the highest admiration. It is said that he pur- 
poses exhibiting his process in Paris immediately. 





HOIST THE JIB. 


Several years befure the advent of steamers upon 
the waters of Lake Ontario, when commerce began to 
demand communication between the various lake 
ports, a good many persons built small sailing crafts, 
fitting them out generally with material taken in wel- 
come from our Uncle’s big, abandoned naval stores 
and ship-houses, at Sackett’s and Stors’ Harbors, at 
the foot of the lake. 

Harry Eagle, a Prussian by birth, a sailor by in- 
heritance, an ex-member of one of Commodore 
Chauncey’s lake men-of-war, took a fancy one day 
to build himself a craft, and go into the packet busi- 
ness between Oswego and Genesee river. The result 
was a substantial little craft, christened the Gem, of 
about thirty tons, two masted, and when fully fitted 
out would be a schooner. But when Captain Harry 
came to overhaul Uncle Sam’s sail-lofts in search of 
sails, there had been so many light craft turnished 
from that source ahead of him, that the only remain- 
ing sail in any manner available for his little Gem 
was a great, heavy ship’s jib. 

So Harry made love to the jib, and adapted it to his 
necessities by running a stay from his mainmast-head 
to the foot of his furemast, and setting thereon his ap- 
propriated United States jib, like a modern main stay- 
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Humors of the Day. 
A TEMPERANCE SUBJECT. 

An old gentleman died at the age of 105. It was 
thought advisable to attribute his long life to tem- 
perance principles, so a committee called on his 
grandson for particulars. 

“Of course he was temperate,” suggested the com- 
mittee. 

“ Well, sir, when he first rose in the morning, he 
took about half a glass of pure Jamaica run; my 
grandfather was a person of extremely regular hab- 
its; this was his uniform custom,” replied the 
grandson. 

“This, I suppose,” said the inquirer, ‘‘ was to give 
a sort of fillip to his system, after the lethargy of 
lengthened repose, made requisite, as an exceptional 
case, by his very advanced period of life. Please tell 
us what his practice was during the rest of the day.” 

““My grandfather, gentlemen, was a person of very 
regular habits, and took nothing else of this sort, un- 
til 11 o’clock, and then only a glass of Jamaica rum.” 

“Indeed; did he drink anything with his meals?” 

“Not exactly with his meals; about half an hour 
before dinner he drank a mixture to which he was 
partial, consisting of about half and half of cider and 
rum. But after drinking that it was his custom to 
go out for a short walk and return to dinner. When 
dinner was about half through, he would then drink 
say @ glass of rum or whiskey, as the case may be, 
and another when dinner was over. Dinner was al- 
ways punctually on the table at one o’clock; he took 
no more until four o’clock, and after that a small 
quantity in his tea. His practice was not to drink 
anything else until near bed-time, which was always 
nine o’clock, when he had another glass or two of 
whiskey or rum; unless, indeed, some neighbor or 
friend came in to join him. He was very hospitable, 
always, and as I have remarked, extremely regular 
in his habits.” 

The committee looked at one another, and hesitated 
about pursuing the inquiry any further. It occurred 
to them, however, that it would be well to save them- 
selves, if possible, in regard to the use of tobacco. 
“Did Dr. — ever smoke?” asked the chairman. 

“That,” said the host, “‘ was one of his most regular 
habits. He was not often without a pipe in his 
mouth, when not engaged professionally. He did 
not smoke in bed.” 

“Surely, then, he used tobacco in no other way?” 
suggested the interrogator. 

“My grandfather, every Saturday afternoon, gen- 
tlemen, purchased a certain quantity of pigtail to- 
bacco, say from twenty-one to twenty-three inches 
in length; this he cut up into seven different por- 
tions, one of which per day, and no more, he used for 
chewing in the course of the seven days of the week. 
My grandfather’s habits, as I have observed—” 

“0, confound your grandfather and his habits,” 
broke in the questioner, out of all patience. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but it is not necessary for us to pur- 
sue this subject any further.” And so they left. 





THE CRITICS AND THE DOG. 


An amusing story is told of a young Parisian artist, 
who lately painted a portrait of a duchess, with which 
her friends were not satisfied, declaring that it was 
totally unlike. The painter, however, was convinced 
that he had succeeded admirably, and proposed that 
the question of r bl or nor bl should 
be left to a little dog belonging to the duchess, which 
was agreed to. Accordingly the picture was sent to 
the hotel of the lady the next day, and a large party 
assembled to witness the test. The dog was called in, 
and no sooner did he see the portrait than he sprang 
upon it, licked it all over, and showed every demon- 
stration of the greatest joy. The triumph of the 
painter was complete, and all present insisted that 
the picture had been retouched during the night, 
which was actually so, the artist having rubbed it 
over with a thin coating of lard! The dog’s nose 
was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 








A person complaining at a tavern of the smallness 
of the chops, a wag observed: ‘ Probably the sheep 
were fed on short commons.” 





sail, only the sail was so disproportioned to the size of 
the craft that the head hoisted chock up to the main 
masthead, while the clew sheeted away aft on the 
quarter. However, Harry made the great overgrown 
jib do duty for a more suitable suit of canvas, and ac- 
tually sailed his Yem, as he called her, two seasons, 
under this novel rig, until she had cleared him money 
enough to clothe herself in ship-shape canvas. 

Capt. Harry Eagle’s crew, all told, consisted of him- 
self, a big dog, and Joe Johnson—the latter being 





it flashed through her mind that if a joke was all she 


much feeling, why she would make the most of that, 
at all events. 
“Call me Isaiah,” rejoined Mr. Sparks, tenderly. 


He hemmed once or twice softly, then proceeded. | 
‘* Magdalen,” he said, “you must be well aware of | 
the sentiments of warm affection which I entertain | 


toward you. You have known me long, and you 


know my circumstances. I have come here to-night | 


to declare myself and to ask you to become my wife.” | 
} 
“ There is but one objection,” murmured Deborah, | 





sufficient resources. Nothing had ever occurred to 
sour their tempers; they were fond of one another. 
Deborah especially had a spice of mirth in her compo- 
sition that drove away gloom and loneliness as a fire 
drives out cold. In short they were perfectly content 


rising and standing just on the opposite side of the | 


fence from the bachelor, her face turned modestly | darkey, ‘‘ Ned, I don’t think you are fit to partake | 
| of the sacrament. 


away. 
“‘ What is that, dear?” he asked eagerly, reaching | 
over and taking her hand in his. 


chief mate, cook, clerk and crew. When Harry 


4 . | would get all ready to sail from Oswego, he would 
could have out of the affair which had cost her so | lay hold of the helm, send Johnson to the jib hal- : : 
| yards, order Nep to stand by the head-line, and then | ®ter, sir, is like my boots—all the brighter for 


1 address himself to the crowd always gathered on the 


wharf: 


The newspapers are full of advertisements of plain 
cooks. We suppose pretty cooks have no occasion to 

advertise at all. 
| “I shall be at home next Sunday,” the young lady 
| remarked, as she followed to the door her beau, who 
| seemed to be wavering in his attachment. ‘So shall 
| I,” was the reply. 
| “ Ah, Mr. Simpkins, we have not chairs enough for 
| our company,” said a gay wife to her frugal husband. 
| “ Plenty of chairs, my dear, but a little too much 
| company,” replied he. 

“My character,” said an alderman, who had 

| cleared himself from a charge of jobbery, ‘‘ my char- 


| 
| 


| blacking.” 


| A judge suspected of bribery chided his clerk for 





“ All you mans goin on Shennisce, goom on top my | having a dirty face. The clerk replied, “I plead 


Shennisee packet 


Yem under her yibd. 


A NEGRO’S PIETY. 
“Ned,” said a chaplain to a rather drunken | twice over. 


* But,” said Ned, “I lub Jesus; I mus honor Him. 
| Nuffin kin separate me from Him but DEF.” 


I can’t give it to you.” 


Yems. Nep—mine sons, haul int der het lines. Yon- SUilty, my lord, but my hands are clean.” 
son, histe away der yib!” and away would go the 


Love is a gardener that often pulls up heartsease 
| by the roots. 

A preacher’s word should be law only when it is 
| gospel. 
| Book-keeping by double entry—Entering an article 


An old bachelor’s definition of love: “Sighing, ery- 

| ing, some dying, and more lying.” 

| Every bird pleases us with its lay—especially the 
hen. 
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